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HE Editor of Printers’ INK 
has been real lenient with 
some of my rather pronounced 
views on the subject of sales let- 
ters, so I am going to tempt fate 
by going even a step farther. It 
has always been my belief that it 
is better to understand the prin- 
ciples involved in any course of 
action, than merely to learn a set 
of rules. Rules, even if good, 
only tell how to do a thing. They 
_ do not inform why that thing 
should be done. 

The mind is the controlling 
factor in every situation. All the 
troubles, all the misunderstand- 
ings that cause us unhappiness or 
wreck our fondest business 
dreams, come from some wrong 
interpfetation. of the working of 
the mind. Personally, I have 
never found anyone who could 
give a satisfactory definition of 
mind. It isn’t the brain—it is 
something that uses the brain, ma- 
terialists to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

My mind doesn’t react like Bill 
Smith’s, nor does his react like 
Tom Jones’. An exciting cause 
will affect me one way, Bill Smith 
another, and Tom Jones yet an- 
other, It is obvious, to get back 
to the subject of sales letters, 
that the same letter sent to Bill 
Smith, Tom Jones and me, will 
not have the same effect on each 
of us. 

In a previous article I discussed 
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Why Homely Sales Letters So Often 
Win Out 


Sincerity Should be the Keystone Not Only in Sales Letters, But in All 
Forms of Advertising 


By E. P. Corbett 


the matter of suggestion. Now I 
propose to consider the question 
of the mental attitude of the 
writer of a sales letter. The aver- 
age expert on letter writing will 
say that a letter must do four 
things, viz: catch the attention, 
hold the interest, arouse desire, 
and induce action. That is all 
true, as far as it goes. But, in 
my opinion, it does not go far 
enough. 

Why is it that the young man 
is urged to develop self-confi- 
dence? Because people will in- 
stinctively believe in the man who 
believes in himself. Why is it 
that the salesman who is in love 
with his business, who ‘believes in 
it to the depths of his soul, is very 
successful even when he is far 
from a finished product? Be- 
cause people instinctively feel his 
sincerity and are influenced 
thereby. 

Most men have had the expe- 
rience at some time in their lives 
of finding out how much easier 
it is to get a job when they are 
not in need of one. Why? Be- 
cause there is something in their 
mental attitude when they don’t 
care whether or not they get the 
job that is entirely lacking when 
it is a matter of great moment 
to them to land it. And that 
something influences the man who 
has the job to bestow. 

the point I am getting at is 
that there is an intangible reach- 
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ing out from one mind to another, 
a carrying of impressions that in- 
fluences action. This is entirely 
out of control of either party to a 
transaction—it is a case of mind 
meeting mind and of inter-com- 
munication. I have my own per- 
sonal theory of why this is so, 
but will not enter into that. 

Now then, let’s get back to the 
letter. When a man sets out to 
write a sales letter, without know- 
ing it he puts his mental attitude 
into it. Let us suppose he is the 
intellectual type of business 
writer. (I hope any who may 
read this will not consider. the 
“intellectual” as being sarcasm.) 
He has the four points clearly out- 
lined in his mind—attention, in- 
terest, desire, and action. He 
writes with a desire to put in 
cold type the words that will in- 
duce those four steps leading to 
the sale. 

Now, what is his mental atti- 
tude?” Precisely this. “I must 
write a letter that will pull replies 
—that will sell these goods.” 

He writes the letter. It is 
strong and sounds convincing. He 
studies it carefully, makes some 
changes and submits it to the 
man who pays the bills. He, and 
perhaps others, go over it and 
agree that it is a corking good 
letter. The letter is sent out and 
falls flat. Why? Because, while 
the wording was good, the mes- 
sage between the words was— 
“You must buy. You must buy.” 
The result was inevitable. The 
letter did not strongly impress 
those who received it. They didn’t 
know why themselves. 

This is an explanation of why 
so mariy letters that seem won- 
derfully good fail to get results. 

Now we'll take another writer, 
not so well posted as the first, but 
one who is in heart and soul a 
believer in his proposition. He 
too tries so to write that he will 
carry through in his letter the 
four logical steps to the sale. But 
as he writes he is thinking this: 
“This is a splendid opportunity 
I am offering these people. I 
must write so that they will realize 
how much they would benefit by 
accepting our offer.” 

His letter is completed and per- 


haps undergoes some polishing, It 
goes out to a list of prospects and 
meets with astonishing success. 
Why? Because through the let- 
ter, not in words but in some in- 
tangible way, ran a message of 
absolute sincerity, a message that 
was felt by the recipient of the 
letter. 


THE HEART SPOKE IN THESE 
LETTERS 


I remember that once when | 
was sales manager of a mail-order 
concern, I took a list of people 
who had written us as a result 
of our advertising, but had never 
answered our letters. I wrotea 
strictly personal, homely letter to 
those people asking them why. | 
did not complain, of course, but 
told them that our proposition was 
so good that I felt that the fault 
must have been mine in not pre- 
senting it clearly. And I asked 
them as a personal favor to tell 
me how I had failed. 

I sent out several hundred of 
these letters as an experiment, 
The results were astonishing. | 
forgot to mention that I enclosed 
a stamped, addressed envelope 
and the letters were typewritten. 
People wrote in long letters ex- 
plaining just why they had been 
unable to buy. Some explained 
changes of circumstances which 
prevented. Many said that they 
would buy a little later. Some 
even apologized for not writing. 
Again, several sent in orders with 
their letter of explanation. 

It was an eye-opener to me. So 
then I took another list of seem- 
ing “dead ones,” and sent them 
the same letter ‘multigraphed, en- 
closing the stamped envelope as 
before. The results were the 
same. Then I sent the same letter 
multigraphed without the stamped 
envelope, and again the results 
were the same. Altogether, | 
received a good many orders 
from a letter that was not 
intended as a sales letter, and 
was also enabled to sort out my 
mailing list and resurrect a lot of 
live and good prospects from the 
morgue. 

This 
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Church operates 
10 motor trucks 


Vinister reorganizes County schools 


VERY morning a fleet of 
kK motor-trucks, full of excited 

children, goes rumbling 
through the countryside toward a 
certain Colorado town. Every 
afternoon the trucks clatter back 
again, covering a radius of a dozen 
miles, dropping each child in his 
own dooryard. 


The truck-drivers are  school- 
teachers. The children are their 
pupils. All the district schools for 
miles around have been housed to- 
gether in the town, in one big 
brand-new building. This “con- 
solidated school” is a new idea— 
conceived and developed recently 
by the local church, whose min- 
ister believed it would mean better 
educational advantages for the 
neighboring farmers’ children. Vol- 
untary contributions from church 
members support the plan. 


This example of the breadth of 
present-day church interests is 
typical of thousands of other 
cases. Church members today are 
practical ChYistians: generous, 
broad-minded men and women 
from every walk of life who are anx- 
ious to make the whole world bet- 
ter and happier for their children. 


Three hundred thousand of them 
read the Christian Herald every 
week. These prosperous, substan- 
tial families are interested in every- 
thing, and the Christian Herald 
not only interprets for them the 
news of the day, but offers to 
guide them in their purchases. In 
the last three months, for instance, 
it has told inquiring subscribers 
how to buy $980,000 worth of 
farm tractors. 

Christian Herald readers believe 
in their magazine. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


New York City 
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I wrote that letter from my 
heart, for I believed absolutely 
in the goods I was selling, and the 
people who received it felt my 
sincerity and went out of their 
way to meet me half-way, or a 
little more. 

I once worked under a man 
who had been a remarkably suc- 
cessful salesman. He then (when 
he employed me to write letters 
for him) was in charge of the 
sales letter division of one of our 
leading business institutions. 
From boyhood, he told. me, he 
had studied the workings of the 
human mind. He was a wonder 
at psychology. Practical psychol- 
ogy, understand. This man was 
no dreamy-eyed idealist. He re- 
lated to me once, with glee, that 
one of his customers had once 
refused to pay on the ground that 
he had been hypnotized into buy- 
ing. And I rather guess he had 
been. 

In this man’s division were em- 
ployed about twenty-five corre- 
spondents. Every week and at 
times at more frequent intervals, 
we met, to go over letters and 
discuss them from every angle. 
The boss would then give a talk. 
One of the things he harped on 
was this matter of getting the 
right mental attitude before writ- 
ing a letter. He explained about 
as I have the reasons for so doing. 
I might say in this connection, 
that before I had ever met the 
man referred to, I had myself 
come to the conclusions which 
I am outlining. 

In our division we sent out sev- 
eral thousand letters a _ week. 
Every one of them was a form 
letter. These form letters I 
wrote—one to fit almost every 
possible condition. But every 
letter sent out was typewritten. 
Why? Because the boss insisted 
upon it, explaining as he did so 
that a multigraphed letter was not 
so effective as a typed letter, be- 
cause it was not so personal and 
did not carry with it the mental 
message of the writer. 

I disagreed with him there to 
some extent, for as I have al- 
ready mentioned, I found out that 
the multigraphed letter would 
carry the message put into it 


and would bring good returns, 
The average successful letter 
writer will say that when writi 
a letter one should attempt to 
visualize one’s prospect and write 
directly to him. I would gog 
step farther and say—visualiz 
your prospect and write di 
to him, and at the same time feel 
dynamically that you are offering 
him a proposition that will 
benefit him as well as you. 
an honest-to-grandma desire-t 
serve him into your letter. Then 
you'll get results. 


Business Paper Editors Form 


Organization 


A national conference of Busines 
Paper Editors was formed at New York 
on November 13 at a meeting of editors 
of business papers published through 
out the United States. The new o 
ganization proposes to hold three annul 
conferences, one of which will take place 
at the annual convention of the Asse 
iated Business Papers, Inc. The of 
ficers of the new organization are: 
A. I, Findley. editor Iron Age, New 
York City, president; Clap Cooper, 
editor Mill Supplies, Chicago, vice presi- 
dent; R. Dawson Hall, managing editor 
Coal Age, New York City, secretary- 
treasurer, The Executive Committee 
will consist of two New York men: 
Julian Chase, Class Journal Co.; B. 0. 
Hough, American Exporter; two Chi 
cago men, A. McQuilkin, Nation 
Builder; E. T. Howson, Railway Age, 
and two committeemen at large, Charles 
J. Stark, Iron Trade Review, Cleveland, 
and Harvey Whipple, Concrete, Detroit. 


A. E. Dixon Made Advertising 
Manager 


Arthur E. Dixon, formerly a member 
of the advertising departments of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
and of the Hupp Motor Car Corpor 
tion, Detroit, has been made advertising 
manager of the Torbenson Axle Co, 
Cleveland, O. 


McCann Agency Will Have 
Tractor Account 

The Cleveland Tractor Company, 

maker of “Cletrac” tractors, will put 

its advertising’ account in the hands of 

The H. K. McCann Co., advertising 

agency, New York, on January'l, 1920. 


W. H. Denney Becomes Vict 
President of Sherman & Bryan 


William H. Denney, who has been 
with Sherman & Bryan, Incorporated, 
advertising agency New York during 
the last two years, has been made vit 
president of that organization. 
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LUGGING for the midyear exams used to be some 

job, but this year a lot of us are working a scheme 
that’s going slick. Ed.Harper, who’s an English 
shark, and Tim. Pollock, who’s a math. shark, and a 
few more of us who aren’t any particular kind of 
shark, are boning up together. Believe me, subjects 
seem to clear up in a bunch like that, and I’ve learned 
more this way in a few hours than I could have in 
days of grinding by myself. 


It’s working so fine we’re going to keep on 
regularly now. We all ought to get A’s in every- 
thing by the time commencement comes. 


“It’s the personal equation that does it,’’ Ed Harper 
says. He’s editor of our paper and is full of those words. 


Billy Byer 
(Continued in Printers’ Ink of December 11) 








T’S the personal equation that has built THE 
the great concentrated boy circulation 
of The American Boy. The American 


Boy is edited for a boy—and there are 

$00,000 of this boy. He is fuil of boy ideas “The Bi Bright 
and boy plans, and, 500,000 times over, he oae Gapete Sie eee 

has a mighty big allowance with more salt 

where it comes from when he needs it. It’s The Sprague Publishing Co 
profitable to cultivate in him a desire for (Member A.B. C.) 

your products because he’s one of the big- Detroit, Michigan 

gest single buyers of a wide range of adver- Branch Offices: 


tised products, and a big factor in the 
selection of most things purchased in this 286 Fifth Avenue, New York 


country 1418 Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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“A SKIN YOU LOVE TO TOUCH” 


“And there you have the secret of the most 
intelligent advertising. It glows in your 
memory long after you have forgotten the 
sense, long after you have forgotten that you 
ever read an advertisement— 

A SKIN YOU LOVE TO TOUCH 

“What a monument of argument! What a 
poetic figure! Could anything be more deli- 
cately alluring! The phrase sings itself into 
your memory.” 


Atlantic Monthly, Oct. 


(EDITORIAL SECTION) 
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AR more than the poetic beauty men- 

tioned in the Atlantic Monthly—far more 

than the inspiration of a writer, lie back 
of this phrase, “‘A skin you love to touch.”’ The 
whole central selling thought of a product is 
expressed in these six short words. 

Back of the phrase lies that combination of 
analytical and creative thought, which is vital 
not only to all that is finest in art and literature, 
but also to the business of selling. 

Nine years ago the first of the pictures illus- 
trating “A skin you love to touch,” was 
painted. The latest of the series is reproduced 
on the left. It has recently appeared in maga- 
zines and newspapers totalling a circulation of 
more than 11,000,000. 

The pictures of this famous series have prob- 
ably been seen by more people at one time 
than any others ever painted. 





J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 


Chicago + Boston - Detroit + Cincinnati 














Buyers’ Indifference 





How Some Shrewd Salesmen Break Down the Callous, Merchant’s Opposition 


By Robert Walsh 


TS other day a solicitor for 
a farm journal went into a 
man’s office. The prospective cus- 
tomer received him coldly and set 
him down in a spot where the light 
hit him squarely in the face. The 
solicitor who came from a distant 
state really had a vital message to 
give to that prospective advertiser, 
but under the glare of a strong 
light and realizing that he had 
been placed there with “malice 
aforethought,” his talk rambled, 
wandered and he finally left. Both 
his time and the time of the manu- 
facturer was wasted. 

They tell of a certain buy er who 
had just one chair in his office for 
salesmen and that chair was 
screwed down onto the floor so 
that the salesman could not get up 
too close or become too friendly. 
This buyer, too, wanted to make 
it just as hard as possible for the 
salesman to get an order. 

We have all come in contact with 
the small-town retailer who, the 
minute a salesman comes into the 
store, finds himself tremendously 
busy dusting off rows of canned 
tomatoes on the top shelf. 

In spite of the volumes which 
have been written on the subject 
of the importance of the salesman 
to the business man and what he 
would do if no salesman ever 
called upon him, it is still evident 
to-day, and among the so-called 
“best” business men at that, that 
the importance and truth of this 
has not hit home. 

While the cost of selling is to- 
day pretty thoroughly put cown as 
an economic factor in business 
which does not really make for 
higher prices, it is nevertheless 
true that wasteful selling practice 
is economically unsound. But in 
spite of all the care which sales 
managers can take to see that their 
salesmen are properly instructed 
and have a message worth while 
for the prospective buyer, if that 
gentleman throws around. himself. 
barriers which take time to sur- 


. 
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mount, it is obvious that the buyer 
is adding to the cost of selling by 
wasting time for both parties. 

It is true that in many of the 
best business houses in the coun- 
try, the buyer is received with 
every courtesy and permitted to 
tell his story, but this is ad no 
means the general rule. 


CHANGING PLACES WITH THE BUYER 


A careful inventory of one sales- 
man’s time for a week, showed that 
in over one half of his calls, his 
time was absolutely wasted be- 
cause he was not given an oppor- 
tunity to tell his story. During 
the time, then, that he did remain 
in the office of the prospective buy- 
er, he not only lost his own time 
but the time of the buyer as well. 

Now, it is plain that every pros- 
pective purchaser cannot be a buy- 
er, but much of the high cost of 
selling would be eliminated if the 
buyer would regard the salesman 
as a human being, entitled to the 
courtesy of a respectful hearing. 

To overcome the wet blanket 
hung around him in a certain of- 
fice, a salesman stopped the pros- 
pective purchaser right in the mid- 
dle of his preliminary turn-down. 
He put it up to him this way: 
“Mr. Jones, how many salesmen 
have you on the road? Twenty- 
eight, you say. Now, this morning, 
those twenty-eight men of yours 
are making a total, no doubt, of 
some seventy-five calls. Those 
men cost you $15 a day, salary and 
expense. In other words, $210 of 
your money is being paid out this 
very morning for selling expenses. 
If half of the men upon whom 
your salesmen call, make it as hard 
for them to show their line as you 
want to make it for me, $105 of 
your money is being absolutely 
wasted. I don’t know how you 
feel about it, or how your men feel 
about it. Maybe you and they are 
indifferent. But I am costing my 
house at least $5 this morning. 
And I can see only two people— 
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Poster Advertising 


—is a time-saving result getter — 
used by ‘‘don’t wait’ advertisers 
who never put off “doing until 


tomorrow.”’ 


Poster advertising flags the buyer 
with ready money. He is on the 
lookout, too, and watches the 
Poster because it is clean, depend- 


able advertising. 


Nordhem Service will bring your 
use of the poster to its highest 


point of efficiency. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 
Rster Advertising in the United States and Canada: 


F West JOK Street Nep: York City 
Bessemer Building Pit shurgh - Pas 


Offices in Chicago and Minneapolis 


Canadian Representative 
THE WADSWORTH-NATHANSON CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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you and one other in this town. 
And I am going to ask you, as a 
fair-minded business man, to do 
my house the honor of giving it 
value received for the $2.50 it is 
glad and willing to invest in having 
you see our line.” 

And another salesman, calling 
on garage men, came to learn that 
certain garage owners who or- 
dinarily did no repair work at all, 
made it a habit of crawling quick- 
ly under an automobile, the mo- 
ment a salesman came into the 
garage, and then shout from un- 
derneath: “Sorry, old man, I’m 
busy as the deuce. Come back 
some other time.” 

So there was nothing else to do 
but say laughingly: “Get out of 
there and let me fix that machine,” 
which didn’t work. But he final- 
ly hit upon a plan which did work. 
When he recognized this type, he 
meekly replied: “Well, I’m sorry 
I got you at the wrong time. But 
I’m not in a hurry. I'll wait till 
you're through.” And he sat quiet- 
ly alongside in another ‘machine 
while the garage man stuck it out 
under the machine as long as he 
could. When he came out, the 
grease salesman handed him a ci- 
gar and said: “Well, let’s talk busi- 
ness, unless you want to lie under 
another machine a while longer.” 


MORE INTELLIGENT BUYERS WANTED, 
AND BETTER SALESMEN 


The great question among sales- 
men to-day is what can be done to 
overcome this indifference on the 
part of the buyer. What causes 
this state of indifference on the 
part of so many merchants? Toa 
large extent, is it not lack of edu- 
cation on the part of the mer- 
chant? Is it not due to failure to 
realize the value to him of the 
service the salesman renders? If 
it is true that “goods well bought 
are half sold,” does it not follow 
that thoughtful attention and suf- 
ficient time given to a salesman is 
really money well invested by the 
dealer? The skillful buyer can in- 
variably buy better than the hap- 
hazard buyer. The salesmarr can 
almost invariably steer the mer- 
chant to the best advantage and 
few really responsible salesmen to- 
day will do otherwise than work 
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conscientiously and diligently to 
help the real buyer get the bes 
possible value. 

This the merchant should under. 
stand and this should be preached 
continually by all salesmen, 

Possibly, though, the hardest 
kind of turn-down to overcome js 
the talkative turn-down. There is 
the head of a candy factory who 
uses one which is hard to over. 
come. He stands up on the ap 
proach of the salesman and in on 
continuous stream he says: “Well 
I'll tell you—I’d like to go into 
it with you but conditions are such 
that it just can’t be done. Your 
house is a mighty fine house and 
you personally are the sort of chap 
from whom | like to buy, but we're 
just so fixed to-day I can’t even 
look. Here (and he hands hima 
small box of candy) here’s some- 
thing new. Take it along and next 
time you’re around this way, tell 
me how your wife liked it.” And 
then he’s gone and there’s nothing 
for the salesman to do but grin 
and leave. But as a supreme ex- 
ample of buyers’ indifference, this 
one stands out alone because it is 
so good natured it is disarming. 





Almond Advertising 

The California Almond Growers’ Ex 
change has started on a nation-wide cam 
paign of advertising the “California Blue 
Diamond Brand Almonds” on a scak 
commensurate with the magnitude of its 
business. That is, on a scale equal rel 
atively to that practised by the Orange, 
Raisin, Prune and Apricot, and Walnut 
Associations. On the top of each bag 
of almonds is an advertising tube com 
taining two window posters, a talk to the 
retailer on the value of display, and a 
return postcard asking for free window 
decorations. Sixty-one thousand prom 
inent retail stores will have the booklet, 
“From the Valleys of California,” mail 
ed them, followed by_ letter reminding 
them of the value of laying in ther 
stocks for the holiday trade (the chief 
market for almonds). Full page ads will 
be run in the national magazines. About 
two million pieces of advertising mat 
ter will be distributed by the Exchange 
during the shipping season.—Pacipe 
Rural Press: 





J. A. Martin Leaves Birming- 
ham “Ledger” 


Joseph A. Martin has resigned # 
second vice-president and advertising 
manager of the Birmingham, 


Ledger. Mr. Martin was at one time 
advertising manager of the 
Farmer, Birmingham. 
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To Advertisers and 
Advertising Agents 


We desire to extend thanks to our advertisers 
and*to the advertising agents for their loyal co- 
operation during the past two months, when the 
printers’ strike forced us to omit the publication 
of several issues of The Outlook. Their readiness 
to authorize the insertion in later issues of copy 
scheduled for issues which we found it impossible 
to print has been most helpful, and we take this 
opportunity to express our sincere appreciation of 
this practical support on their part. 

We wish also’ to express our gratitude to our 
neighbor “The Literary Digest,” and to the Publish- 
ers’ Printing Company, the printers of the “‘ Digest,” 
through whose generous assistance and on whose 
presses we have been able to print certain issues 
of The Outlook during October and November. 

In view of the great difficulties experienced by 
“The Literary Digest” itself in getting out its own 
editions, the voluntary assistance that was rendered 
to us in the emergency was particularly gracious 
and generous. We wish all our advertising friends 
to know how greatly we appreciate this generosity 
on the part of our contemporary. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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On Rainy, Blustery Mornings 


The rainy, blustery mornings of fall and spring, the cold 
and stormy days of winter, hold no discomforts for 
families that own Rex-topped cars. 

They motor, sheltered and warm, in inclement weather, 
yet enjoy the tonic breeziness of the great out-of-doors 
when summer skies are fair. 





Your dealer can show you handsome sedans and 
coupes, Rex-equipped. Or he can install a Rex Al- 
Seasons Top on that good car you already have. 

The Rex AllSeasons Top will fit. It will look well 
It is specially designed and built for the car on which it is 
apphed. 


And it is a most inexpensive way of making any car, 
new or old, better and more useful. 


REX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ille, Indiana 
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Rex Manufacturing 
Company 
and Collier’s 


More space has been 
used for Rex All-Sea- 
sons Top advertising 
in Collier’s than in 
any other general 
publication. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. WitiraMs, Advertising Manager 
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Speed Up! 


You hear it on every side—from statesman 
and business man, from newspapers and 
pulpits—increased production, the need of the 
hour, the panacea for labor unrest and anti- 
dote for high living costs. 


Increased production means industrial ex- 
pansion—bigger business and more of it. It 
means that every man, woman, and child— 
every organization large and small—must 
work to a maximum capacity, whether that 
work be running machines or selling the bonds 
that buy those machines. 

The commercial growth and prosperity of this 
great country depends upon the speed with which 
the factory wheels are kept whirling, the launching 
of new enterprises, and the circulation of money to 
promote those new enterprises. It depends upon the 
labor that creates and the capital that sustains. 
Workman and manufacturer alike are put to 
the test. 

Speed up! Increase production. Broaden your 
field. Sell more merchandise to more buyers. 

Speed up your Chicago business through the paper 
that reaches the greatest number of Chicago 
readers. The Daily News has 100,000 more readers 
in Chicago than any other daily newspaper. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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College-Made Utopias and Labor 


Unrest 


Are the Workers Entitled to a Share in the Profits Without a Share 
in the Losses? 






By D. E. Felt 


President, Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 


[Eprror1a, Note:—The following article 
by Mr. Felt introduces a factor in the 
resent industrial situation which has 
_ generally overlooked. The “en- 
trepreneur,” is the class which risks 
more perhaps than either capital or 
labor. The free translation of* the 
French word is ‘“‘Master Builder.” He 
is the man who employs both labor and 
capital, the man who makes the wheels 
o round. Mr. Felt is eminently quali- 
ed to write on his subject. For many 
years he worked at the bench as a 
machinist, and knows the laborer’s view- 
oint. For twenty-eight years he has 
en employer and “entrepreneur.” He 
was member of the Commission sent by 
the U. S. Department of Labor to study 
industrial conditions in England and 
France, and is now president of Illinois 
Manufacturers Association. ] 
HE present social disturb- 
ances which have resulted 
from the shock of a great war, 
have brought to an acute stage the 
consideration of many questions 
which heretofore have been dis- 
cussed seriously only in academic 
circles. These questions have de- 
veloped into issues which must be 
settled in a practical way, unless 
we are to experience great dis- 
tress as soon as production has 
restored a normal quantity of 
goods in the stocks of the pro- 
ducers and distributors. Unfor- 
tunately, in the past, practical men 
have given little study or thought 
to the theoretical discussion of 
economic questions, and the con- 
sequence is that the public has 
been fed on a large amount of 
pseudo-economic theory, turned 
out by men who have no concep- 
tion of the fundamental working 
of social and economic forces; 
men whose knowledge of the sub- 
ject is based on theories promul- 
gated a hundred and thirty years 
ago by such men as Adam Smith, 
or in more recent times by poten- 
tial anarchists like Karl Marx. 
Economic conditions have com- 
pletely changed in the last hundred 
years. Simple phrases like “Cap- 
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ital and Labor” no longer suffice; 
yet they are repeated on every 
hand and. serve completely to 
cloud the issue. Other elements 
are quite as important in the con- 
sideration of industrial and eco- 
nomic questions as either Capital 
or Labor. As a practical matter, 
there is to-day comparatively little 
issue between Capital and Labor. 
The entrepreneur, i. e., the man 
who makes the wheels go round, 
procures the capital on the one 
hand and the labor on the other, 
co-ordinates the two, and in pro- 
portion to his foresight, technical 
knowledge, intensive personal ef- 
fort, commercial ability and capac- 
ity for dealing with the human 
factor, either succeeds to a great- 
er or less extent, or becomes one 
of that large class who fail and 
whom we usually forget in the dis- 
cussion of industrial and economic 
questions. Usually this man—the 
entrepreneur—trisks his whole life 
and all-his own capital. He stakes 
everything on success or failure. 
The risks he takes are greater or 
less according to the nature of 
the enterprise which he attempts 
to establish. 

Modern discussion of economic 
and labor questions is usually 
based on the assumption that the 
issue is between “Labor and Cap- 
ital.” As far as the human inter- 
est is concerned there are three 
elements: the Entrepreneur, the 
Labor and Capital. The capital 
will flow into industry if risk and 
prospective profit make industry 
more attractive than safer invest- 
ments, like United States Bonds 
for instance. In the affairs of in- 
dustry, commerce, transportation, 
etc., there are for capital all de- 
grees of safety and hazard, rang- 
ing all the way from United 
States Bonds down to the exploita- 
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tion of a new invention. The 
greater the risk the greater must 
be the prospective profit; other- 
wise capital will not be obtained. 
The losses experienced by capital 
invested in the more risky enter- 
prises probably equal the profit 
experienced by those who succeed. 
We forget those who fail and re- 
gard only the profits of the suc- 
cessful. Yet, from an economic 
standpoint -with respect to the 
welfare of all the people, it is 
probably true that the money 
so risked is more beneficial than 
the money invested in safer 
channels. 


THE “SINE QUA NON” 


The factor affecting economic 
questions in any country is natural 
resources. This is quite as impor- 
tant from the standpoint of the 
working man or the industrial 
captain as is either capital or 
labor. Abundance of food and 
‘ abundance of minerals, such as 
coal, iron and copper, have meant 
as much to the American laboring 
man, as has also the willingness 


of American capital to invest in 
industry and transportation enter- 
prises. But the one indispensable 
factor, which countries like Rus- 
sia, India and China, who possess 
the other three factors, need, is 
capable and enterprising entre- 


preneurs. England and America 
have in the past enjoyed the 
services of this class of men. 
Many of such men have built up 
great industries with practically 
no capital. No amount of capital 
and labor can accomplish anything 
unless directed by the capable 
entrepreneur, of whom there never 
has been and never will be enough 
in any country. 

Neither the entrepreneur nor 
the capital, for risky enterprises, 
will be forthcoming if we con- 
tinue to talk along the line that 
labor is entitled to participation 
in the profits of the successful. 
The very prevalent talk of that 
kind and the discussion of “voice 
in management” in the sense that 
it is understood in America and 
in France, will tend to discourage 
industry and react to the disad- 
vantage of labor. The same term 
as understood in England is not 


harmful. Certainly capital wil} 
not invest and capable men will 
not give their lives to the develop- 
ment of business if after they have 
made it a success, they must d- 
vide the prize with other men 
who have taken no such risk and 
given to it no corresponding in- 
tensive effort and exercise of 
genius. In the case of a concem 
which took twenty years without 
profit to build up and then in 
the harvest time is realizing a 
profit of one hundred or one 
thousand per cent on the capital 
invested: it would be impossible 
to convince workmen having a 
voice in management. that they 
were not entitled to fancy com- 
pensation. Yet if that one thou- 
sand per cent, which can bh 
realized only for a short time, 
were spread over all the m- 
profitable years of effort and risk, 
it would not in many cases bea 
fair return for the time of the 
entrepreneur and the money in- 
vested. As a matter of fact the 
capable entrepreneur must be un- 
hampered in the conduct of his 
business by stockholders or work- 
men. I am familiar with a case 
where, after seventeen years of 
inability to make any money, 2 
business was split into two parts, 
one practically without capital 
and the other with over a million 
dollars. One partner took the 
part without capital and while his 
associate, a man who had been 
very successful in building up a 
large business along conventional 
lines, was losing one million two 
hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars, the man who took over the 
business with practically no cap- 
ital, made a million dollars; 
which came in very handy in help- 
ing the losing business to close 
up without going through bank- 
ruptcy. 
_ It was a big price to pay to be 
set free from “voice in mamnage- 
ment,” but it was worth it. If it 
comes to a case of choosing be- 
tween quitting or giving labor a 
voice in the management of that 
business, in the sense that ex- 
pression is usually understood m 
America, it is obvious what choice 
that manager will make. 

As for “voice in management” 
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in the sense they understood it in 
England, the workmen in my own 
business have always had a voice 
in management; that is, the op- 
portunity to express their desires 
and voice their complaints, and 
even more, they have always had 
the privilege of fixing the number 
of hours they should work and 
what hours out of the twenty- 
four the working hours should 
consist of. 


NO CAUSE HERE FOR GREAT 
UPHEAVAL 


Due to the excitement occa- 
sioned by the War and the failure 
of workmen to realize that. the 
high wages they received under 
government control involved the 
mortgaging of the future of peo- 
ples for a generation or more, 
there will be a very considerable 
amount of social unrest for some 
years. It cannot be avoided; 
however, there is no danger what- 
ever that the social structure of 
America will be overturned by 
anything like the Bolshevik. 

I do not believe there is any 
danger of revolution in any of 
the countries of Western Europe. 
There will be some bloodshed, 
that is the price that even we in 
America will have to pay for the 
pseudo economic theories preached 
by the college professors and 
theorists who have no real knowl- 
edge of the fundargental factors 
of social and political economy. 
If those without practical knowl- 
edge of such matters would leave 
the industrial employers and em- 
ployees alone there would be less 
unrest and less bloodshed. They 
lecture the employer, not realizing 
that if the employer gave all his 
profits to labor, it would not ap- 
Preciably affect the workmen’s 
income. They entirely ignore the 
fact that in the end the con- 
sumer pays an increased cost of 
Production and that in the main 
the workman is the consumer. 

I have always felt that the man 
who works with his hands does 
not receive his full share of the 
combined products of labor, cap- 
ital and enterprise. But, I be- 
lieve that nobody yet has brought 
forward a scheme for a social 
Structure which will afford for the 


working man a greater enjoyment 
of the good things of life than 
our present social and indus- 
trial system. During recent years 
organized industrial workmen 
have enjoyed more than formerly 
but that has resulted in increasing 
the cost of manufactured articles 
which they consume and also the 
cost of the products of the soil 
which have become more expen- 
sive because the good pay and 
conditions in factories draw work- 
ers away from the farms, thus 
decreasing the possible volume of 
agricultural products. No matter 
how we may fix up a broad ar- 
tificial plan for increasing the in- 
dustrial worker’s compensation, 
the fact that he is dependent on 
capital and the entrepreneur for 
a chance to work at all, and the 
further fact that he is the prin- 
cipal consumer in the long run, 
when. we put it into practice, we 
will find that he is no better off 
in the end than he wotild have 


.been under normal competitive 


labor conditions. 

Of course one class of labor 
may benefit by artificial raise of 
wages, but in that case it is prin- 
cipally at the expense of other 
classes of workers. I believe the 
workmen themselves understand 
this better than the employers. 
They appreciate, and many of 
them state frankly, that it is a 
race between the various crafts 
to see which can boost their wages 
the fastest. They also now 
realize, as never before, especial- 
ly in England, that workers in 
some countries have in the past by 
restriction of output, put them- 
selves out of employment instead 
of making employment for a 
greater number of toilers, due to 
the inability of the employer to 
compete with manufacturers of 
other countries in producing ar- 
ticles the cost of which is prin- 
cipally labor. 

The workman is not wholly to 
blame for the present industrial 
unrest. There are some “stand 
pat” employers. There is about 
as much fault on one side as on 
the other, and there always will 
be friction. Some employers in 
some industries cannot afford the 
liberal treatment of employees 
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which others easily practice. The 
employees in some countries can 
never experience the prosperity 
which those in other countries en- 
joy because of the difference in 
natural resources and captains of 
industry and commerce. 


REVOLUTION NOT NEEDED TO BRING 
ABOUT REFORM 


Agitation and revolution will 
accomplish nothing in the way of 
relieving those disadvantageously 
situated. If they would emigrate 
and pioneer places on the earth 
suitable for white people, they 
would accomplish something for 
the general benefit of mankind. 
The hardy and brave people who 
pioneered America did a thou- 
sand times more for mankind 
than did both the French Revolu- 
tions. The course which revolu- 
tions run usually, is a beginning 
consisting of the introduction of 
moderate measures put forth by 
theorists for the benefit of the 
poor and which in practice leave 
the poor worse off than before. 

The next step is something 


more radical and the revolution 
proceeds through successive steps, 
each more radical than the former 
until conditions become unbearable 
and autocracy is welcome, and then 
society begins to rebuild on con- 
servative lines directed by an auto- 


crat. I believe that the intelli- 
gence of the common people in 
America and Western Europe is 
sufficient to check Bolshevism be- 
fore reconstruction of society has 
progressed very far. If the 
theorist would leave the workmen 
alone there would be very little 
trouble. The out and out radicals 
are not very dangerous unless 
they have a foundation of theo- 
retical preaching furnished by 
supposedly disinterested and en- 
lightened authorities. I hold no 
brief for the labor union official, 
but I know that often he is more 
enlightened on economic subjects 
and more reasonable than the aver- 
age emplover or college professor. 
Most employers are too busy 
and their time is too valuable to 
society to be spent on academic 
study of sociological questions. 
When the theorists mix in, they 
usually make a mess of it. 


In all these questions remember, 
that there will never be enough 
successful employers for the good 
of society; that in the matter of 
living conditions the desires and 
needs of mankind are unlimited 
and that the condition of the 
working’ man in any country, 
occupation or time, is only com- 
parative. At the present time the 
conditions of various classes of 
workers are very unequal. This js 
due to two causes, first the labor 
unions have artificially benefited 
certain classes of workers at the 
expense of others, and _ second, 
the War has done the same thing. 
At the present time the French 
continually repeat the proverb, 
“La guerre c’est la misere de 
quelques-uns et la fortune 
d’autres.” Also remember that 
there will be no more to divide 
than is produced; that the cost of 
articles of consumption will be in 
proportion to the cost and abund- 
ance of production: that where 
the wages of any class have al- 
ready been artificially raised above 
the normal, a further raise is an 
injustice to other classes of work- 
men; that agitation discourages 
industry and the effect is a less 
production and consequently a 
higher living cost and less oppor- 
tunity for employment. 

To-day the working man should 
pray to be spared from the in- 
jury which he will sooner or later 
suffer as a consequence of the 
activities of his theoretical 
friends. 


Du Pont Motor Car Account 
With Sheridan, Shawhan & 
Sheridan 


The advertising account of _ the 
DuPont Motor Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., has been put 
in the hands of Sheridan, Shawhan & 
Sheridan, Inc., advertising agency, New 
York. The company was organized by 
E. Paul DuPont, son of Francis G, Du- 
Pont, former head of the E. I. Dupont 
de Nemours Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., president; and by Arthur Maris, 
former president of the Biddle Motor 
yd Company, Philadelphia, vice-pres 
ent. 


“Boys’ Life” Changes Size 

Beginning with the November number 
of Boys’ Life, the official magazine of 
the Boy Scouts of America, New Y 
the page size of that publication i & 
larged. 
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Philadelphia 


is a wonderful city for a 
concentrated advertising campaign 


Experienced advertising men say that Philadelphia 
is different from any other market in the United 
States, because one newspaper alone, The Bulletin, 
goes daily into practically every worth-while home. 


Of Philadelphia’s 392,000 dwellings, nearly 
150,000 are owned by the families that live in them. 


Philadelphia’s 2,089 Building and Loan Associa- 
tions have 677,911 shareholders, and 430,793 people 
are regular depositors in its Savings Banks. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 
centrating in the newspaper ‘‘nearly everybody” 
reads— 


The Bulletin 


October Copies 
Circulation “a 
b day 
The Circulation of the Bulletin is the second largest in the United States. 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia Newspaper which prints its circulation figures 
regularly each day. 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of circulation stimulation 
have ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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The delayed publication off F 


Emphasizes anew its value to the ciyi§ 1 


THE position ENGINEERING 

NEWS-RECORD enjoys in its 
chosen field was never better realized 
than during the printing emergency. 


Its thirty-three thousand readers, long 
accustomed to depending on the pub- 
lication for the news of the day, in civil 
engineering and construction matters, 
were keenly embarassed by its non- 
appearance. 


When it became evident that the 
printers’ strike would delay its publi- 
cation indefinitely, a great number of 
these readers appealed to the publica- 


tion for “help.” 


The letters received were, in many 
instances, more than tributes to the 
standing of the periodical. 


Engineering) 
“The authority in the field df “ 
One of the Elevet M 


TENTH AVENUE AT 36TH © 
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on of Engineering News-Record 


he civjf engineering and construction field 


They were legitimate requests for aid 
in seeking a means of securing the 
counsel andinformation ENGINEER- 
ING NEWS-RECORD had been 
dispensing. 

The text pages, news of the week, 
Construction News Section, Search- 
light pages—each came in for its share 
of mentions— 


And for expressions of opinion with 
regard to the benefit derived from these 
departments of the paper each week. 


A boost is desirable. A complimentary letter 
even more so— 

But an avalanche of bona-fide appeals for “‘help”’ 
marks a new era in technical journalism— 
And emphasizes anew the value of E. N. R. to 
the civil engineering and construction fields. 


News-Record 


civil engineering and construction” 


McGraw-Hill Publications 
STREET, NEW YORK 
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service has years of background, 


experience and development be- 
hind it. Frey illustrations are a 
known quantity in modern advertis- 
ing practice. They are efficient be- 
cause they are based upon know!- 
edge, not guesswork. The Frey 
method has made the illustration 
of advertising a real business in 
itself, and a real or potential ally to 
every other business that advertises. 


& 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 
Advertising IMustrations 


104 MICHIGAN AVENUE: SOUTH 
CHICAGO 
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Sampling Idea as Worked Out by 
Horlick and Wrigley 





Malted Milk and Chewing Gum Among Products That Can be Tried Free 
—When Should Charge be Made? 


HE sampling idea is becom- 

ing a more than ever im- 
portant principle of national ad- 
yertising. Along with the devel- 
opment of ways and means to 
present to the people a printed 
message concerning the goods 
there is a growing realization of 
the importance of bringing the 
people into physical contact with 
the goods themselves. 

Many manufacturers handling 
such lines as food products and 
toilet goods adhere to the old idea 
of making a nominal charge for 
such samples as they sent out by 
mail. The arguments for and 
against this practice are familiar 
to nearly every advertiser. 

If the free samples reach any 
considerable volume the cost runs 
up into money. Another point 
against free sampling is that when 
people ask for a thing and pay for 
it they appreciate it much more 
than when it is sent them un- 
solicited or without expense. 
_Itis pretty well established that 
if a person will send a dime, say, 
for a sample tube of tooth paste or 
shaving cream or a small package 
of some food product he is a pret- 
ty live prospect and an exceeding- 
ly valuable addition to the mailing 
list. This kind of sampling is 
slower than other kinds but there 
is nO argument at all as to its 
effectiveness. The nominal charge 
tends to keep the sample out of 
the hands of irresponsible people 
or curiosity seekers who in read- 
ing the advertisements jump at 
every chance to get something for 
nothing whether they want it or 
not. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., of 

acine, Wis. has reached what 
seems to be a pretty fair solution 
of the latter difficulty. This com- 
pany is a firm believer in the prin- 
ciple of free sampling. But in- 
stead of using a widespread invi- 
tation through its general adver- 
using it takes care of the sampling 


matter largely by direct mail 
methods. In this way it is en- 
abled to work selected lists and be 
reasonably sure of getting its mes- 
sage into the hands of the people 
it wants to reach. 

Horlick sends out on its regular 
stationery a multigraphed letter 
with the name of the addressee 
filled in. The letter starts out 
by asking “may we send you with- 
out any obligation on your part a 
package of Horlick’s malted milk 
for trial at your home or office?” 

Then follows some argument as 
to the excellence of Horlick’s as 
a light lunch at any time of the 
day at the office or in the home. 

A postcard is sent for the pros- 
pect’s convenience in applying for 
a trial package. Pretty well sold 
by this time by the strength of the 
appeal and by the offer of the free 
sample the prospect is not likely 
to object to sending the three 
cents for postage which the post- 
card asks. 

Speaking of select lists what is 
the matter with the list gained by 
the Horlick method? 


FAR-REACHING RESULTS OF THE 
SAMPLING 


The average person will send the 
three cents postage. But he prob- 
ably will get the sample regardless. 
The idea is to get him to try Hor- 
lick’s malted milk and be favor- 
ably disposed toward it, and not to 
collect the three cents. 

The company has his name for 
such follow-up as may be de- 
sired. But the Horlick advertis- 
ing does pretty well as far as 
follow-up is concerned. When the 
man who has received the sample 
goes into a drug store he is likely 
to see the name of Horlick prom- 
inently displayed. Ditto when he 
visits a soda fountain. Whenever 
he rides on a railroad he sees the 
familiar Horlick’s cows along the 
right of way. In advertising that 
can be seen and read the Horlick 
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appeal seems to be complete. It 
needs only the advertising that 
can be seen and tasted—which is 
provided by the sample. 

This method of handling rather 
an expensive sampling proposition 
seems to be tinctured with about 
the proper amount of conserva- 
tism. Horlick does not say how 
much the plan costs. Horlick has 
a little habit-of keeping its own 
counsel as to the details of its ad- 
vertising and selling plans. 

When one is considering the 
subject of free sampling his 
thought instinctively turns to 
Wrigley’s radical methods of get- 
ting people to try his chewing 
gum. Wrigley spends plenty of 
money for national advertising. 
You see the merits of Wrigley’s 
gum extolled in the magazines 
and newspapers—also on posters, 
in car cards, and almost any place 
where there is an excuse for pre- 
senting a printed message. Wrig- 
ley believes though that the very 
best way in the world to get peo- 
ple to chewing his gum is to in- 
duce them to try it once. 

We all remember a few years 
ago how Wrigley’s Spearmint was 
distributed broadcast much like 
handbills. And that this worked 
in a doubly effective way nobody 
is going to deny. 

Wrigley is familiar with the 
biblical story about the man who 
went out into the highways and 
hedges and compelled the people 
to come in to his feast. He never 
thinks of waiting for people to ask 
for a sample of gum. He goes 
right out after them and makes it 
difficult for them to refuse the 
samples even if they wanted to. 

The most recent Wrigley sample 
campaign consists in sending out 
a four-page cardboard folder 
printed in three colors. One page 
has three flaps on each of which 
is a sample of Wrigley’s gum— 
one for Spearmint, one for Juicy 
Fruit and another for Doublemint. 

The recipient is invited to re- 
move the sticks of gum “by sliding 
them off to the right.” Then his 
attention is called to the fact that 
the page is scored in a way that 
will enable him to cut it so as to 
make three handy little book- 
marks, 


These sample cards of gum were 
sent by mail to a large list com- 
posed mostly of business and pro- 

essional people. In some in- 
stances where the sample cards 
could be distributed by messen- 
ger this was done. 

A great many thousand business 
men had the cards laid on their 
desk with their other mail—unless 
the steonographers got to them 
first. Thus it was an extremely 
easy and simple matter to take 
a chew at the gum Mr. Wrigley 
seems to think so much of. 

“If we should ask people to pay 
for the samples that we are so 
anxious for them to have,” said 
a man connected with the Wrigley 
concern, “it would be very much 
like asking them to help pay for 
our printed advertising. Giving 
out these samples is advertising, 
that brings in real results.” 

And yet it was not so very long 
ago that the retail mail-order 
houses wanted people to pay for 
their catalogues. 

You never hear anything along 
that line now. 

The world surely do move in an 
advertising way. 


Farmers Form “Union” 
_Several hundred farmers from va- 
rious parts of the country met in Chi- 
cago recently and formed what will be 
known as the American Federation of 
Farm Bureaus. This is the so called 
“farmers’ union”? about which there has 
been so much talk recently. 

In the preamble to the constitution 
and governing laws of the new feder- 
ation the object was described as “to 
correlate and strengthen the farm bu- 
reaus of the several states and to pro 
mote, protect and represent the busi- 
ness, social, economic and educational 
interests of the farmers of the nation.” 

In the organization there will be one 
director for each state with an addi- 
tional director for each 20,000 member- 
ship in each state. There will be 
various state organizations and ten per 
cent of the dues paid these organiza 
tions will go to the national body. 


J. V. B. Engine Campaign 
Undertaken by Wadman 


Agen 

Rex W. Wadman, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, has obtained the 
advertising account of the J. V. B. 
Engine Company, manufacturers of. ma- 
rine engines, Akron, O. An advertising 
campaign in which trade and class pub 
lications will be used, has been under 
taken. 
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Nebraska Farmers Have Co- 


operative Marketing Association 
The farmers of Nebraska have or- 
ganized an association to be known as 
the National Co-operative Company 
with a capital of $2,000,000 for the co- 
operative marketing of grain. For some 
time the farmers of Nebraska have 
been selling their live stock in the 
various western markets to co-opera- 
tive organizations, and have met with 
financial success, this business grow- 
ing in a year from nothing to the 
fourth largest business done by any 
commission firm on the Omaha _ market. 
Recent legislation in the State of 
Nebraska has made possible the new 
association, since that legislation pro- 
vided that co-operative farmers asso- 
ciations could own stock in other co- 
operative associations. All of the stock 
of the National Co-operative Company 
is to be owned by local co-operative 
bodies. The leaders of the company 
regard the formation of their organiza- 
tion as particularly significant since it 
represents a plan opposed to the state 
ownership plan, advocated by the Non- 
Partisan League of North Dakota. 


Chemical Account With 
Gillespie Agency 
The Warren Refining & Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, has put its advertising ac- 
count in the hands of The John I. 
Gillespie Company, advertising agency, 
Cleveland. 





Will Advertise Health Conser- 


vation on a Business Basis 

The methods employed in obtaining 
nation wide distribution for Liberty 
Bonds, widespread advertising, is de- 
clared by Dr. Leslie Lumsden of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
as the best method to bring to the 
American people a knowledge of what 
is required if good health is to be 
maintained. Dr. Lumsden gave this 
opinion at the meeting of the American 
Public Health Association, recently 
held at New Orleans. After his talk, 
the association decided to undertake a 
campaign which would employ the 
methods Dr. Lumsden suggested. This 
campaign is described by the associa- 
tion as “first step toward placing the 
conservation of life and health on a 
strictly business basis.” 


Kamsler Agency Has Five 
New Accounts 


The advertising account of the 
Hochstadter Laboratories, ‘chemists, 
New York, has been put in the hands of 
the Kamsler Advertising Co., Incorpor- 
ated, New York. This agency has also 
obtained the accounts of the Liberty 
Starters Corporation, airplane and 
automobile organization, ew York; 
Elias Lustig, maker of men’s hats, New 
York; aged uin et Cie, beverages, 
New York; and Reikes & Hantman, mak- 
ers of cloaks and suits, New York. 


The 


GeorgeL._DyerCompany 
4.2 Broadway 


New York 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 





More Advertised Slogans 


With this Installment, the Eleventh, There Have Been Entered in the Clearing 
House, Five Hundred and Fifty Slogans. 


HE following list of fifty 

advertised slogans is of spe- 
cial significance in that it marks 
the passing of the five hundred 
total goal post set some time ago. 
It can now, undoubtedly, be safe- 
ly stated, that this is the largest 
list of its kind compiled. Even so 
there must be thousands of 
slogans advertised, either nation- 
ally or locally, which have still to 
be listed. It may be that they are 
used in connection with other 
than strictly mercantile enter- 
prises. 

That, however, would not bar 
them from the “clearing house,” 
for the reason that to serve its 
purpose, which is to enable an ad- 
vertiser determine with reason- 
able certainty the originality of 
any slogan he may desire to use, 


every advertised slogan must be 
included, regardless of that which 
it advertises. Additions which our 
subscribers send in, will be printed 
in subsequent installments. 

An Assurance of Dependable Service. 
Cotta Transmission Co. 

Approved Gift. (The) Walter M. 
Lowney Co. (Candy) : 

As Easily As the Sun Shines. Wickes 
Bros. (Blue Reprint Machines) 

Best At the Price. (The) Wm. Rogers 
Mfg. Co. (Silversmiths) 

Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for 
Boys in All the World. (The) American 

oy. 

By This Sign You Shall Know Them. 
Currick, Leiken & Bandler. (Clothing) 

Cammeyer Stamped on a Shoe Means 
Standard of Merit. Cammeyer Shoe 
Stores. 

Color in Munro & 


Advertising. 
Hartford Co. 

Delightfully Different. 
low Co. (Face Powder) 

Every Mile of Yarn Gives and Extra 
Year of Wear. Cooper Underwear Co. 

Everything for Fire Prevention and 
Fire Protection. American La France 
Fire Engine Co. 

Famous for It’s Flavor. Anglo- 
American Mill Co. (Flavor Flour) 

Farm Paper With a Mission. (The) 
American Farming. ‘ 

Farming With Mechanical Power. 
Power Farming. 

Field of Greatest Yield. (The) All- 
Fiction Field. 

First in Chicago. Chicago Daily News. 

‘ood That uilds Bonnie Babies. 
(The) Joseph Nathan & Co., Ltd. 
(Glaxo) 

Free From Oil. Curtis Pneumatic 
Machinery Co. 


Henry Tet- 


Furnace Heat For Every Home. 
Monitor Stove Co. 

Gateway to the Chicago Market, 
(The) Chicago Herald and Examiner. 

Happy Medium. (The) Judge. 

House That Pays Millions for Quali- 
ty. (The) Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co, 

Jack That Saves Your Back. rhe) 
American Chain Co., Inc. 

Keep it Handy. Wm. R. Warner & 

. loan’s Liniment 

Kind of Clothes Gentlemen Wear. 
(The) Kahn Sghering Co. 

Lengthens Your ays. Arco Co, 
(Paints) 

Magazine of the Fifth Estate. (The) 
Photoplay. 

fake Warm Friends. Holland Fur- 
nace Co. 

Men Finders. Interstate Employment 
System. 

Name That Eliminates Doubt. (The) 
S. Flory Manufacturing Co. 

Nine Line City. ¢The) Freeport, 
Illinois. 

Pinnacle of Performance. (The) Acme 
Motor Truck Co. 

Printers’ Ink of the Dental Profes- 
sion. (The) Oral Hygiene. 

Protected Where the Wear Comes. 

Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 

Real Magazine of the Small Towns, 
(The) American Woman. 

Simple Secret of a Good Complexion. 
(The) Miller Rubber Co. (Sponges 

Smaller Fine Car. (The) Allen Motor 


0. 
Smoother Faces. Gem Safety Razor 
orp. 

Solid Silver Where it Wears. Holmes 


& Edwards Silver Co. 
Starts and Stops Itself. 


Baginsering Co. 
g Brag About. 


ummer Route You'll 
mall Car. (The) Templar 


Matthews 


(The) Burli pon Route. 


Superfine 
Motors Corp. 

There’s_an Ingersoll for Everyone. 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 

There’s No Radiolite but the Ingersoll 
Radiolite. 

They Last Longer. A. P. Green Fire 
Brick Co. 

Toolmaker to the Master Mechanic. 
Millers Falls Co. 

We Cover the Earth With Drugs of 
Worth. Meyer Brothers Drug Co. 

Wherever Good Jewelry Is Sold. 
Ostby & Barton Co, 

womaaay _Way to Remove Hair. 
(The) Pilgrim Mfg. Co. (El Rado 
Depilatory) 

WVorld’s Greatest (The) 
Chicago Tribune. 


H. C. Jones Made Advertising 
Manager “P. I.” 


Howard C. Jones, Eastern Manager 
of Printers’ Inx,has been appointed 
advertising manager in place o Henry 

illiams, resigned. Mr. Jones has 
been with Printers’ Inx for six years, 
prior to that having been Philadelphia 
manager for the Ethridge Company. 


Newspaper. 
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Some of the shrewdest 
and most successful na- 
tional advertisers use 
THE PEOPLE'S. 
HOME JOURNAL 
because they appreciate 
the extra value of an 


ALL-THE-FAMILY 


magazine. 


Its fiction, its depart- 
ments and its features 
are edited with the 
ALL-THE-FAMILY 


interest in mind. 


Heig ht To appeal directly to 
of the purchasing agent of 


Efficiency the family and at the 


same time influence all 
the other consumers in 
that family is the height 
of advertising efficiency. 


The People’s Home Journal: 
NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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| TelesteSeling one 


Direct-results copy provides the only real test of an adver- 
tising medium’s strength that advertisers have been able to 
devise. 

It is not an accurate test because it is too hard. There 
are many degrees of conviction and desire short of the point 
where a man is moved to write a letter and go to the trouble 
of sending his money in to buy something he hasn’t seen. 


Much benefit may be secured from advertising that does 
not result in direct sales. 


But when a publication proves itself to be one of the two or 
three best producers for high-grade, direct-result advertising— 
in which only straight business-like propositions are made—it 
proves that it has a buying clientele and one that reads it 
thoroughly and with interest, including the advertisements. 
It proves that its readers have confidence in it. And it 


proves its possession of real selling power, whether the 
advertisement alone is depended upon to close the sale or 
whether the dealer does that. 


Farm Life is one of the two or three best papers in the 
national farm fields for high-grade, direct-result advertisers. 
Some of them have been in Farm Life for years with uniformly 
good results. 

Farm Life has 650,000 paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions among prosperous average farmers. The page 
is the standard 450 lines. Dominant space costs 
less than in papers with a larger page. 


The Farm Life Publishing Company 


THE JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit St.Louis Atlanta 


SPENCER. IND. 
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How One Farm Woman Makes $1,600.00 
Yearly Profit from Her Hens 


The November Farmer's Wife tells the story of the 
egg-marketing success made by Mrs. Mahlon Seese, 
of Nokesville, Virginia. Mrs. Seese sells eggs by Par- 
cel Post to Long Island customers, and made a total 
profit of $1,678.94 in 1918. 

This current high price of eggs is insuring good prof- 
its to the farm women poultry growers throughout 
the United States. They are giving more careful at- 
tention to their poultry now than ever before in his- 
tory, and they appreciate most thoroughly the service 
which The Farmer's Wife is giving them in helping 
them get bigger poultry profits. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the entire circulation of 
The Farmer's Wife is in fourteen central states, which 
produced sixty-two per cent of all the poultry in the 
United States. 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


a the 





Eastern Representatives, Western’ Representatives, 
Wallace C. Richardson, ibn 5 Standard Farm Papers, 
Inc: | © ie Inc. 

381 Fourth Avenue, STANDARD 1341 Conway Building 
New York City Rare’ Chicago, Illinois 


EMBERS, AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS. 














An Installment Collection System for 


Farm Customers that Brings Results 


Bad Debts One Half of One Per Cent—The Experience of Hewitt-Lea-Funck 
Co., in Using This System 


By Willis 

co your business stand a 

bad debt loss of one-half of 
one per cent.? With a collection 
expense that is negligible? And ad- 
justments and allowances which 
will amount to about one-fifth of 
one per cent. ? 

Most any business could, I im- 
agine. Especially when one con- 
siders the big increase in volume 
possible by allowing credit. 

We sell silos to farmers on 
terms which call for all cash with 
order, less 5 per cent., or $25 cash 
with order, balance covered by a 
note, payable November 1, with- 
out interest. It has always been 
a surprise to us to sell so many 
silos for cash—about 40 per cent. 
of the total. And on the 60 per 
cent. that we sell on credit terms, 
our losses are trifling. If we sold 
only for cash, I think that our 
business would be cut to 4o per 
cent. of its present volume, be- 
cause most farmers spread them- 
selves out as thin as possible; 
by spring, when silos are bought, 
Mr. Farmer is very apt not to 
have much ready money. 

The order comes to us on a 
combination order form and price 
list. This is arranged so that the 
farmer can total for himself the 
items which make up the order, 
subtract his $25 first payment, and 
fill out the note for the balance, 
which averages about $325. 

At the bottom of this note is a 
form for his banker to fill in. This 
simply says: “Your customer, 
whose name is signed above, has 
been a customer of this bank for 

years. We consider him 
good for the obligation.” 

Note that there is no bank 
Suarantee; the banker merely 
recommends the customer as 
good.” If the banker states that 
his acquaintance has been limited 
to a few months, we hold up the 
order and write the bank for more 


Brindley 


information, enclosing 25 cents as 
a fee. If the recommendation is 
weak, we decline the business. In- 
cidentally, we find that it pays to 
send the bank 25 cents when credit 
information is wanted; the cost 
is small, and the information 
comes quickly. 

In some cases, of course, the 
customer ignores the bank recom- 
mendation. Always we advise him 
that we are inquiring from his 
bank (telling the name of the bank 
from his check), and will hold up 
shipment until we get a satisfac- 
tory statement. 

All right. We start with credit 
information which we consider 
satisfactory. We do not bother 
to look up real estate records to 
see how much the customer owes 
on his farm, or even whether he 
owns a farm, and we do not take 
any precautions, such as placing 
a lien on the building. Exper- 
ience has shown that this is not 
necessary. 

We ship the silo, and ordinarily 
hear nothing further from the cus- 
tomer, except perhaps a shortage 
complaint, which we fix up in a 
hurry, or a report that everything 
arrived and he likes it. 


FIRST CALL FOR NOTE PAYMENT 


* You will remember that the silo 
notes are not due until November 
1. When we were new at the busi- 
ness, we sent them, on that date, 
to the banks for collection. Last 
year, and this year, we sent out 
a notice to the customer, on Oc- 
tober 1, 30 days ahead. Here is 
this year’s notice: 


October 1, 1919. 
Order No. 6524. 


Mr. Jesse Hendricks, 
azen, N. Dak. 
Dear Sir: 
You are indebted to us, account pur- 
chase of a silo. in the amount of $370.87. 


_ We appreciate that, except at the 
time when he sells his cash crops in the 
fall, a farmer requires in the conduct 
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of his business about- all the ready 
money he can get hold of. We make 
our 4 terms fit this condition, requir- 
ing ony $25.00 cash with order, balance 
covered by a note due November Ist. 

If you can as conveniently do so, 
we will appreciate your remitting at this 
time the balance due, rather than wait 
until November Ist. It will lighten our 
clerical labor to have some of the ac- 
counts paid now, and give us money to 
use at a time when it costs a great deal 
of money to do business. 

We are enclosing, for your conven- 
ience, a personally addressed stamped 
envelope, and if you will remit either 
by draft or personal check, whichever 
is more convenient, we will. mark your 
account PAID IN FULL on our books, 
and cancel and return the note to you. 
Thanking you in advance, we are 

Yours truly, 
Hew1tt-Lea-Funck Co. 
. W. Lea, 
Treasurer. 


This first notice began to pull 
payments in about ten days—just 
a few a day. It also woke up 
some small shortage complaints, 
which we adjusted, and some -re- 
quests for extension, which we 
denied—very firmly. 

Note the change in tone of the 
second notice. which reminds the 
customer that the money “is due 
at our office on November 1, with- 
Also the expression 
The no- 


out grace.” 
“Please do not fail us.” 
tice follows: 


Oct. 20, 1919. 
Order No. 6493. 
Mr. J. B. Peterson, 
Glyndon, Minnesota. 
Dear Sir: 

This is to remind you that the money 
you owe on your silo is due at our 
office on November Ist, without grace. 

Perhaps remittance from you is in 
the mail; if so, simply destroy this letter. 
Acknowledgment will be made prompt- 
ly, with cancelled note. 

If you have not paid, you will be in 
time if you remit by return mail. Please 
do not fail us. 
as >: by 


$377 


the note we hold, is 


Yours truly, 

Hewitt-Lea-Funcx Co. 

C. W. Lea, 
Treasurer. 
The first notice brought in, by 
October 15, about 10 per cent. of 
the money; the second notice 
brought the total of payments, at 
the close of business October 31, 
to 44 per cent. When we to- 
talled up on November 1, the 
day the money was due, we had 
over half of the accounts in. At 
this writing, November 6, we have 
about 80 per.cent. paid, and we 


The amount you owe, « 


will have at least 90 per cent. paid 
by the close of this month. 

The other 10 per cent. will 
probably drag, most of it, for 
several months, and each case we 
will handle according to condi- 
tions. Very rarely does a cus- 
tomer completely ignore payment; 
he is slow in paying because he 
has some money coming in, which 
he cannot collect; because he has 
not sold his grain, or his stock; 
because he has not collected hail 
insurance; and in some cases be- 
cause of crop failure, which has 
left him without funds. 


ONLY A FEW IQI18 ACGOUNTS PAR- 
TIALLY OUTSTANDING 


On the 1918 silo accounts, there 
were four or five that are still on- 
ly partly paid, and one on which 
no payment has been made. In 
one case, where we have collected 
only $25 to date, the bank gave 
a blanket recommendation of four 
customers. Three paid immediate- 
ly, the fourth ignored all letters. 
We appealed to the bank, and the 
bank’ wrote a letter full of words, 
and we put it down as a case of 
a “bum” bank and tried a lawyer. 
The lawyer reported that he would 
do the best he could, but he sup- 
posed, of course, that we knew 
that the man was a dead-beat. He 
has obtained only one payment, 
but I am betting that we eventual- 
ly get our money. 

In the case where we have col- 
lected nothing, the man expected 
to get a federal loan, and subse- 
quently was unable to meet his 
debt. We have a good country 
lawyer on the job, have secured 
judgment, and will eventually get 
our money. The other accounts 
are partly paid, with promises, and 
will eventually be cleaned up, with 
interest. I figure that, while there 
is no certainty that we will lose 
a single account, we may miss out 
on part of some of the few out- 
standing; hence the estimate of 
one-half of one per cent. for bad 
debts. 

As for allowances, on account 
of shortage, breakage, etc., these 
amount to very little indeed, about 
one-fifth of one per cent. for 1918 
business, and most of this money 
is collected back from the railway 
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companies. We start out with a 
good product, and watch the load- 
ing carefully. In return the farm- 
ers treat us fairly, so that allow- 
ances do not worry us. We have 
never yet had an account pro- 
tested in its entirety because the 
silo was not as represented. Oh, 
yes, we make a darned good silo! 
Of course, it is not all easy go- 
ing, and there is a lot of detail 
work about the collections, which 
is tiring, and at times irritating. 
Suppose you, for example, had a 
grand selling idea about half 
hatched, and were interrupted by 
the mail clerk with a letter written 
in a hand which produced an im- 
pression of hen tracks across the 
barnyard, which you finally de- 

ciphered as follows: 
Exrosa, MINN. 
10-29-19. 

Dear Sir: 

Enclose find accout due of July Zen- 


zen silo. 

— Zenzen sil $350.95 
aid $25.00 when bott 25.00 
Balnc due $325.97 

Frait $32.83 

Liberty lone 100.00 

Cash 193.14 
$325.97 
264.54 


590.51 


G. Osendorf silo 
Tot amnt 


Liberty lone 
Check 


$100.00 
490.51 


590.51 590.51 
If the is any discound ont th Liebety 
lone pls ansur. 
Ben OseENDORF 


The spelling is Ben’s own pri- 
vate brand; so also the arith- 
metic. If you care to spend half 
an hour on the job, as I did, you 
will find that, if we are to take 
the Liberty Bond at its face value, 
‘which we did not, Ben, who is a 
representative, has overpaid the 
account of his friend John Zenzen, 
for whom he is making: remit- 
tance, in the amount of $32.83. 
This amount represents freight 
which the customer paid—Ben 
spells it Fraith. What we did in 
this case was to return to Ben the 
Liberty Bond, and explain the ac- 
count to him, and we expect to 
hear from him in a few days with 
the correct cash balance of $67.17. 

e heaves the bond back at us, 
we shall sell it at the market price, 
and give him what is over. 

f I were asked to outline the 


principles of successful collec- 
tions from farmers, I would figure 
it out about as follows: 

1st: A good product, exactly as 
represented, because otherwise the 
farmer will not pay. 

2nd: Prompt attention to small 
shortage and breakage complaints, 
and a liberal attitude toward small 
claims, even when customer may 
be technically wrong. 

3rd: A clear understanding in 
advance, evidenced by a written 
order and a note, as to just how 
much is to be paid, and when. 

4th: Satisfactory credit infor- 
mation in advance of filling the 
order. 

sth: A very firm attitude which 
gives the farmer definitely to 
understand that he must pay as 
agreed. 

Perhaps you noticed that the 
notices sent out were signed by 
the treasurer of our company, 
C. W. Lea. I handle all collec- 
tions over his signature. If by 
any chance the customer com- 
plains that we have written him 
too sharp a letter—well, the man- 
ager can correct this mistake, and 
he does it. It pays. 


Printers’ Ink and “My 
Business” 


Paint manufacturers tell us “It’s 
cheaper to Paint than Repair”—“Save 
the surface and you save all.” How 
about Printers’ Ink, not only to save 
the business you have, but to make it 
grow? A lot of men enjoy and have 
a pile of fun running their business. 
Others take it as a serious duty, day by 


ay. 
ii matters not what viewpoint you 
take as far as the outsider, your cus- 


tomer, is concerned. To him “My 
Business” is just Jones & Co., who sup- 
ply blanks to me, that is, unless you 
humanize things a bit in your business 
relations. 

The proprietor may do it himself, or 
his salesman—or a third and silent part- 
ner may be brought into the firm— 
Printers’ Ink.—‘‘The Thinker.” 


Rubber Products Account With 
Dunlap-Ward Agency 


The Rubber Products Company, maker 
of “Stronghold” tires and tubes, Bar- 
berton, O., has put its advertising ac- 
count in the hands of the Dunlap- 
Ward Advertising Co., Cleveland. Be- 
ginning with December a campaign, in 
which trade papers and other publica- 
tions will be employed, will be under- 
taken. 





Why Does the Boss Now Eat at 
Childs’? 


The Company Admits That Advertising Had a I ot to Do With It—And Now 
Improvements Are Planned Which Will Hold His Patronage. 


A years ago the average 
check paid at Childs’ res- 
taurant amounted to 25 cents. 

To-day the average check 
amounts to 45 cents. 

This fact promises to bring 
about a sort of revolution in the 
Childs’ business. Among the signs 
is the fact that the Childs Com- 
pany, of New York, which con- 
trols the chain of popular-priced 
restaurants which daily feed so 
large a portion of the urban 
population of the United States, 
is contemplating what may .prove 
to be wholesale changes in the 
physical features of its eating 
places. These changes will be 
both architectural and mechanical. 
Both the exterior and interior of 
the restaurants may be affected. 

In order to obtain suggestions 
as to its contemplated improve- 
ments, the company has been ad- 
vertising in publications read by 
architects, draftsmen, and _ stu- 
dents, and offers to pay $1,000 in 
prizes for practical aid. The com- 
petition closed November 15. 

As the company explained it: 

“By practical suggestions are 
meant those which tend to im- 
prove the appearance of the front 
of the store, the design or ar- 
rangement of the interior, the 
acoustics, the ventilation, etc., or 
the working facilities in the din- 
ing room, kitchen,. counter, pan- 
try, basement, etc., without im- 
pairing the sanitation or entailing 
a prohibitive expense.” 

The judges selected were the 
general manager of ‘the Childs 
Company, and a committee on in- 
novations and improvements con- 
sisting of twenty managers of the 
réstaurants, together with a rep- 
utable architect acting in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

The reason for these proposed 
innovations is not far to seek. It 
might be summarized in this way: 
Yesterday the stenographer and 


the clerk were the chief patrons 
of Childs’. To-day the boss comes 
too. 

Moreover, the boss is apt ‘to 
bring the vice-president along, 
and each of them in turn is apt to 
meet the wife there on days when 
she is in the business district 
shopping. Moreover, they often 
biing in business associates and 
friends. This in turn has its ef- 
fect on the stenographer and the 
clerk. Seeing the boss over in the 
corner, the “Café des Enfants” 
acquires a new prestige in their 
eyes. What is good enough for 
the boss, they reason, is good 
enough for anybody, and there- 
after they become regular patrons. 


ADVERTISING HAS DONE IT 


Having obtained this substantial 


company 
hence 


class of patrons, the 
naturally wishes to hold it; 
the projected improvements. 

At this point the question may 
arise: What brings the boss to 
Childs’? 

It is the testimony of a Childs’ 
executive that advertising has 
been a leading factor. The com- 
pany never did any advertising 
on a broad scale until November, 
a year ago. It opened a series of 
one-column, simply-worded ad- 
vertisements in the daily news- 
papers, setting forth the general 
policy of the company. Gradual- 
ly the copy became less general 
and more specific. Statements as 
to the merits of the Childs’ sys 
tem of service, carefulness and 
sanitation developed into appetiz- 
ing descriptions of the manner ™ 
which Childs’ cooks and _ serves 
savory ham and eggs, succulent 
grape fruit, satisfying bowls of 
oatmeal, etc. It was another case 
of “Old Man Specific” doing the 
work. Anyhow, the boss now goes 
to Childs’ when he is hungry. 
And having him there, Childs 
means to keep him. 
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ALTIMORE is one of the few markets inthe United 
States in which satisfactory distribution and big con- 
sumer demand may be obtained through the use of ONE 
paper—The Baltimore NEWS. 
A manufacturer entering this field recently with the idea of 
using 5 daily newspapers, used 25,000 lines including 5 full- 
pages in THE NEWS instead. Result: in a surprisingly brief 
period almost perfect distribution and a tremendous demand 
for his product in a field which, up to that time, was a strong- 
hold for a competitor. 
Such results are possible in The NEWS because: 
out of the 120,000 homes in Baltimore 90,000 
according to latest police census are occupied by 
white people who speak English and The NEWS 
at the rate for one paper only is sending 
between 80,000 and 85,000 copies into 


these homes every evening. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 
nen A. CARROLL . E. Luss * 
tern Representati estern Representative 
Tribune Building Cet] Fie Nec Bank Bidg. 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 
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The Styles of 
MCCALL STREET 


AMERICAN women have bought hundreds of 
millions of McCall Patterns, for guidance in home 
dressmaking, during the past fifty years. 


Women’s clothes worth more than $100,000,000 
will be cut by McCall Patterns this year in American 
homes. 

That is what McCall styles mean to the women of 
McCall Street—the women of the 1,500,000 homes 
into which McCall’s Magazine brings, each month, 
advance news of the latest New York and Paris 
fashions. 

These women buy McCall’s because it gives them 
their money’s worth, not only in its authoritative 
fashions, but in its exceptional fiction, its ably-edited 
household departments, its special articles of vital 
interest to every woman reader. 


They are the kind of buyers who know that na- 
tionally advertised merchandise is most certain to 
give real value, to represent true economy in 
purchasing. 


And McCall’s Magazine is their shopping guide. 


MCCALL'S 


MAGAZINE 
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If the million and a half 
families who subscribe 
for McCall’s Magazine 
all lived on a single 
street in homes only 25 
feet apart, the houses 
would line both sides of 
a roadway from Boston 
to San Diego. 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
ATLANTA 
TORONTO 

SAN FRANCISCO 


THE MCCALL COMPANY 


236-250 West 37th Street, - - - New York 


Mo CALL’ 


MAGAZINE 
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* Co-operation 


’ is the only way in which 
business can be conducted 
upon a stable plan. Our 
co-operation is always as- 
sured and we ask your 


Confidence 


in us to look after your 
best interests by giving you 


Quality and Service 


at all times. Our watch- 
words are co-operation, con- 
fidence and service, and our 
present customers and 
growing business show 
that we are on the right 
track. 


Send your requests to 



















PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Phone 3210 Greeley 
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Copy Facts the Use of the Product 
Discovers 


You Can’t Expect to Describe Merchandise Unless You Become a Consumer 


By Ethel Feuerlicht 


OST of us will remember 

reading, with a delicious 
shiver, of the rigid old school- 
master who made refractory pu- 
pils go out and gather the very 
birch rods with which they were 
later punished. According to the 
old Spartan, it gave them food 
for thought—food upon which 
they thrived. However the Par- 
ents’ Association may frown upon 
this method of education, it may 
well give advertising folk pause. 
Do we gather our own birch- 
rods? Do we take our own medi- 
cine? Do we intimately know the 
things we advertise? 

The copy writer in particular 
suffers most from the blithe and 
heroic confidence which will in- 
duce a man to try anything once 
—whether it be copy for cooking 
utensils or rouge, spark-plugs or 
négligés. He will try anything 
except the article he is advertis- 
ing. 

- Not that we want the poor chap 
to don a filmy négligé and disport 
himself with tinted cheeks—don’t 
misunderstand us! We mean 
simply that he should try it some- 
how—vicariously, if necessary. 
Try it on your wife, or your sis- 
ter, or your best girl—if you be- 
long to the sturdy sex that scorns 
feminine fripperies. And if you 
belong to the clan of copy writers 
best suited by nature to write fem- 
imine-appeal copy, for Old Man 
Specific’s sake go to it honestly! 
Don’t follow the example of the 
young woman who loathed high- 
heels and wrote fashionable shoe- 
copy with her conscience averted. 
Don’t copy the middle-aged lady 
who all her life considered corsets 
an abomination—and then con- 
ducted a half-hearted, blurby cam- 
Paign an the very article she knew 
and cared least about. If you ab- 
hor canned soup—if you would 
like to meet the inventor of the 
Phonograph alone. some dark night 





—if you think alarm clocks are 
the devil’s favorite instrument of 
torture—try not to have to write 
copy about them. But if you must 
—and who, especially since the 
advent of copy-chiefs and the 
high cost of living, can pick his 
own copy?—try to understand the 
object of your hatred. Otherwise 
your copy will freeze your pros- 
pect—or lull him to sleep with its 
sweet insincerity. 


JUSTICE CAN’T BE DONE OTHERWISE 


Many copy writers we know 
write and write copy for years 
without ever having taken the 
trouble to get really acquainted 
with the article they advertise. 
Perhaps in the beginning they 
unwillingly paid good money for 
the stuff, hurriedly read the label, 
and planned a campaign that, by 
some miraculous chance, got them 
the account. Then they sat back 
and forgot about it—until they 
needed a new slant for a subse- 
quent campaign. Right? Not so, 
my friend, not so. We're all very 
busy, and most of us are inclined 
to loaf and be careless at times, 
but we shouldn’t in this particu- 
lar case. It pays to know your 
article—any successful manufac- 
turer will teil you that. And it 
pays to know and try the thing 
you advertise—frequently, critical- 
ly, thoroughly. 

There once was a young man 
of imagination who wrote gor- 
geously enthusiastic copy for a 
well known brand of tooth-paste. 
He recommended it lavishly to his 
friends—he stripped the diction- 
ary of hearty adjectives to describe 
the extraordinary dentifrice. He, 
however, had been brought up on 
another brand and the habit was 
too comfortable to break in upon. 
Likewise—the last campaign into 
which he had put a lot of vim 
and care, had not pulled the de- 
sired results. At a conference 
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with his chief—a man who had 
brought him up as far as adver- 
tising was concerned, he got a tip. 

“Have you used it lately?” asked 
his chief with a kindly grin. 

The young man with the im- 
agination took the hint. On the 
way home he bought a tube of 
the paste. That night he tried 
it and found, to his surprise, that 
it was really good stuff. Nothing 
the matter with it, as far as he 
could see. The next morning he 
tried it again, and the mystery 
unknotted itself. The tube was 
so poorly constructed that the 
paste oozed out of it. The sticky 
mess that resulted was anything 
but _sales-stimulating. Friend 
copy writer was in the advertiser’s 
office the first thing that morning, 
the tell-tale tube in his hand. This 
trial of the product brought a 
perfected tube, sincere advertising, 
and an appreciable rise in sales. 
Since that time the young man 
leaves nothing to his imagination, 
and he uses his dentifrice as vigil- 
antly as if he suspected it of 
treachery. 

In the same office a copy writer 
who had been ladling out copy 
for a certain nationally advertised 
furniture-polish, decided to profit 
by his friend’s experience. After 
planning an elaborate campaign, 
submitting layouts and even copy, 
he took home a bottle of the pol- 
ish. His wife tried it and found 
it “as advertised.” Then, in a 
moment . of seli-satisfaction, 
Friend Husband divulged the plan 
of the forthcoming campaign. 
His wife listened and then killed 
his copy in one short, undeniable 
sentence : 

“Women don’t use furniture- 
polish in the summer time, they 
cover up their things with cre- 
tonne.” 


THE FAITH THAT IS IN YOU 


Of course, the campaign kept, 
and, with minor changes, served 
for use in the fall. But think of 
the money saved by the practical, 
specific knowledge of someone who 
actually used the thing advertised ! 

The fact that advertising men 
are beginning to realize the need 
of trying advertised articles them- 
selves is readily evinced by an ad- 


vertisement in Printers’ Inx of 
some months ago. It was an ad- 
vertisement asking the copy clan 
and their associates to demand 
Tropiko Grapefruit. It substan. 
tiated the principle that every 
individual in the advertising game 
should insist on getting advertised 
merchandise even if it happens to 
be handled by a rival agency. The 
only way to keep firm the growing 
faith in advertising is to make it 
a rule never to buy an unbranded 
article. 

If we followed our own advice 
and “took no substitutes,” “in- 
sisted,” “see that we got” what 
we asked for, the substitution evil 
would be so much less prevalent, 
We are a large clan and a not- 
impotent one. “Just as good” 
ought to be our signal for battle 
Underselling and its train of um- 
trade-marked interlopers ought to 
be as a red rag to a masculine cow. 
Not that we would advise the 
course of action of a laudable, if 
over-enthusiastic, young benedict 
who attempted to build and fur- 
nish his home solely on the ad- 
vertised-article plan. 

Not a screw in the screen-door, 
not a toothpick in the cupboard, 
but had once been the optical cen- 
tre of some handsome layout. The 
young benedict meant well. His 
was an admirable ideal, but, like 
all. strivers after perfection, he 
was doomed. He’s an angel now, 
playing an unbranded harp. The 
doctors say it was due to nerve- 
strain. 

Don’t let this sad little tale in- 
terrupt the really valuable course 
of duty you may, in the last fifteen 
minutes, have resolved to under- 
take. If you are at this minute 
writing copy around something 
you don’t honestly know, quit!— 
or get acquainted. Try it on the 
dog—as some waggish gentleman 
once said. 


Albert Hearst Joins Cleve- 
land “Press” 


Albert Hearst, who was_ recently 
associate manager of the Cheyenne, 
Wyoming State-Leader, has been 
a district advertising manager of the 
Cleveland Press. Mrs. Hearst, who was 
engaged in editorial work for the State 
Leader, is also a member of the P 
tising department of the Press. 
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American Advertisers Forge Ahead 
in France 


Six Million Francs Invested in 1919 Campaign but Real Opportunity 
Is Untapped 


ge woes advertisers have 
been guick to return to a 
cultivation of French trade, ac- 
cording to Jean H. Fulgeras, 
director of La Compagnie de 
Publicite Internationale and mana- 
ger of the Paris office of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, who recently arrived in this 
country. 

Despite the low-rate of exchange, 
and the necessity of restricting 
advertising space, Fulgeras 
says that the 1019 volume of 
American advertising in French 
mediums exceeds that of 1913— 
the last year before the war — by 
a profitable margin. 

The importance of the A. E. F’s 
introduction of American goods 
among the French population is 
emphasized strongly by M. Ful- 
geras as an important factor in the 
increased volume. 

“Six million francs — over one 

million dollars at the old rate of 
exchange — have been spent in 
France in 1919 by American 
advertisers,"’ he states. “In this 
amount is not included the advertis- 
ing placed by the various depart- 
ments of the A. E. F. in France. 
Seven national campaigns have 
been started by American firms 
having branches or agencies in 
Europe, within the last six months, 
and two American advertisers have 
spent over one million francs 
each in the columns of the French 
daily and periodical press. 
_ “The above figures show an 
increase of 40 per cent over 1913 
and speak well of American enter- 
prise in France and of the respon- 
siveness of the French to sound 
advertising. 

“The war period has been a 
discouraging one to the average 
French advertising manager. The 
price and the scarcity of paper 
has forced dailies to limit their 
size to four pages and every night, 
despairing advertising directors are 
forced to lay aside from one to 
three thousand perfectly good lines 


at full rates. The average French 
daily today is made up of twenty- 
four columns, seven or eight of 
which are given up to the business 
department. Imagine the distress 
of the advertising manager of 
one of the leading morning papers 
in Paris, who, recently showed 
the writer seventeen columns for 
which he lacked space. 

“This state of affairs is, of 
course, temporary. Within a few 
months, the French press will 
profit by better transports for 
paper stocks from America, and 
also, it is sincerely hoped in France, 
by a return to more normal ex- 
change rates. 


DOUGHBOYS WERE ADVANCE 
AGENTS 


“The A. E. F. has undoubtedly 
been the best agent of propaganda 
in France for American manufac- 
tured products. The boys from 
New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco, as well as the lad from 
the inland village have done more 
to familiarize the French, and the 
French girl in particular — (she 
afterwards passed the habit on) — 
with Chiclets, or Beech Nut Gum, 
than a dozen advertising appro- 
priations. Perhaps some Kansas 
farmer’s son opened the first can of 
Campbell’s Soup for a suspicious 
young lady from Brest, or again, 
some quick-witted and tactful young 
New Yorker vaunted the wonderful 
results of Odo-ro-no to a girl at 
Maxim’s. 

“It certainly was a .boy in 
olive drab who first told that old 
French farmer around Lille that a 
Durham Duplex was worth ten 
of the saws he used on his chin 
once a week. Two million living, 
- oe travelling advertisements, 
that is what American manu- 
facturers have had in France for 
two years, and the results have 
been gathered in by those whose 
horizon was not limited by the 
Statue in New York harbor. 
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with his chief—a man who had 
brought him up as far as adver- 
tising was concerned, he got a tip. 

“Have you used it lately?” asked 
his chief with a kindly grin. 

The young man with the im- 
agination took the hint. On the 
way home he bought a tube of 
the paste. That night he tried 
it and found, to his surprise, that 
it was really good stuff. Nothing 
the matter with it, as far as he 
could see. The next morning he 
tried it again, and the mystery 
unknotted itself. The tube was 
so poorly constructed that the 
paste oozed out of it. The sticky 
mess that resulted was anything 
but _sales-stimulating. Friend 
copy writer was in the advertiser’s 
office the first thing that morning, 
the tell-tale tube in his hand. This 
trial of the product brought a 
perfected tube, sincere advertising, 
and an appreciable rise in sales. 
Since that time the young man 
leaves nothing to his imagination, 
and he uses his dentifrice as vigil- 
antly as if he suspected it of 
treachery. 

In the same office a copy writer 
who had been ladling out copy 
for a certain nationally advertised 
furniture-polish, decided to profit 
by his friend’s experience. After 
planning an elaborate campaign, 
submitting layouts and even copy, 
he took home a bottle of the pol- 
ish. His wife tried it and found 
it “as advertised.” Then, in a 
moment of self-satisfaction, 
Friend Husband divulged the plan 
of the forthcoming campaign. 
His wife listened and then killed 
his copy in one short, undeniable 
sentence : 

“Women don’t use furniture- 
polish in the summer time, they 
cover up their things with cre- 
tonne.” 


THE FAITH THAT IS IN YOU 


Of course, the campaign kept, 
and, with minor changes, served 
for use in the fall. But think of 
the money saved by the practical, 
specific knowledge of someone who 
actually used the thing advertised ! 

The fact that advertising men 
are beginning to realize the need 
of trying advertised articles them- 
selves is readily evinced by an ad- 
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vertisement in Printers’ Inx of 
some months ago. It was an ad- 
vertisement asking the copy clan 
and their associates to demand 
Tropiko Grapefruit. It substan- 
tiated the principle that every 
individual in the advertising game 
should insist on getting advertised 
merchandise even if it happens to 
be handled by a rival agency. The 
only way to keep firm the growing 
faith in advertising is to make it 
a rule never to buy an unbranded 
article. 

If we followed our own advice 
and “took no substitutes,” “in- 
sisted,” “see that we got” what 
we asked for, the substitution evil 
would be so much less prevalent, 
We are a large clan and a not- 
impotent one. “Just as good” 
ought to be our signal for battle. 
Underselling and its train of un- 
trade-marked interlopers ought to 
be as a red rag to a masculine cow. 
Not that we would advise the 
course of action of a laudable, if 
over-enthusiastic, young benedict 
who attempted to build and fur- 
nish his home solely on the ad- 
vertised-article plan. 

Not a screw in the screen-door, 
not a toothpick in the cupboard, 
but had once been the optical cen- 
tre of some handsome layout. The 
young benedict meant well. His 
was an admirable ideal, but, like 
all. strivers after perfection, he 
was doomed. He’s an angel now, 
playing an unbranded harp. The 
doctors say it was due to nerve- 
strain. 

Don’t let this sad little tale in- 
terrupt the really valuable course 
of duty you may, in the last fifteen 
minutes, have resolved to under- 
take. If you are at this minute 
writing copy around something 
you don’t honestly know, quit!— 
or get acquainted. Try it on the 
dog—as some waggish gentleman 
once said. 


Albert Hearst Joins Cleve- 
land “Press” 


Albert Hearst, who was_ recently 
associate manager of the Cheyenne, 
Wyoming State-Leader, has been 
a district advertising manager of 
Cleveland Press. Mrs. Hearst, who was 
engaged in editorial work for the State 
Leader, is also a member of the adver 
tising department of the Press. 
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American Advertisers Forge Ahead 
in France 





Six Million Francs Invested in 1919 Campaign but Real Opportunity 
Is Untapped 


MERICAN advertisers have 
been guick to return to a 
cultivation of French trade, ac- 
cording to Jean H. Fulgeras, 
director of La Compagnie de 
Publicite Internationale and mana- 
ger of the Paris office of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, who recently arrived in this 
country. 

Despite the low-rate of exchange, 
and the necessity of restricting 
advertising space, M. Fulgeras 
says that the 1919 volume of 
American advertising in French 
mediums exceeds that of 1913— 
the last year before the war — by 
a profitable margin. 

The importance of the A. E. F’s 
introduction of American goods 
among the French population is 
emphasized strongly by M. Ful- 
geras as an important factor in the 
increased volume. 

“Six million francs — over one 

million dollars at the old rate of 
exchange — have been spent in 
France in 1919 by American 
advertisers,’’ he states. “‘In this 
amount is not included the advertis- 
ing placed by the various depart- 
ments of the A. E. F. in France. 
Seven national campaigns have 
been started by American firms 
having branches or agencies in 
Europe, within the last six months, 
and two American advertisers have 
spent over one million francs 
each in the columns of the French 
daily and periodical press. 
_ “The above figures show an 
increase of 40 per cent over I913 
and speak well of American enter- 
prise in France and of the respon- 
siveness of the French to sound 
advertising. 

_“The war period has been a 
discouraging one to the average 
French advertising manager. The 
price and the scarcity of paper 
has forced dailies to limit their 
size to four pages and every night, 
despairing advertising directors are 
forced to lay aside from one to 
three thousand perfectly good lines 


at full rates. The average French 
daily today is made up of twenty- 
four columns, seven or eight of 
which are given up to the business 
department. Imagine the distress 
of the advertising manager of 
one of the leading morning papers 
in Paris, who, recently showed 
the writer seventeen columns for 
which he lacked space. 

“This state of affairs is, of 
course, temporary. Within a few 
months, the French press will 
profit by better transports for 
paper stocks from America, and 
also, it is sincerely hoped in France, 
by a return to more normal ex- 
change rates. 


DOUGHBOYS WERE ADVANCE 
AGENTS 


“The A. E. F. has undoubtedly 
been the best agent of propaganda 
in France for American manufac- 
tured products. The boys from 
New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco, as well as the lad from 
the inland village have done more 
to familiarize the French, and the 
French girl in particular — (she 
afterwards passed the habit on) — 
with Chiclets, or Beech Nut Gum, 
than a dozen advertising appro- 
priations. Perhaps some Kansas 
farmer’s son opened the first can of 
Campbell’s Soup for a suspicious 
young lady from Brest, or again, 
some quick-witted and tactful young 
New Yorker vaunted the wonderful 
results of Odo-ro-no to a girl at 
Maxim’s. 

“It certainly was a boy in 
olive drab who first told that old 
French farmer around Lille that a 
Durham Duplex was worth ten 
of the saws he used on his chin 
once a week. Two million living, 
speaking, travelling advertisements, 
that is what American manu- 
facturers have had in France for 
two years, and the results have 
been gathered in by those whose 
horizon was not limited by the 
Statue in New York harbor. 
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“With the tremendous stocks 
sold to the French Government to 
be turned over to the French 
consumer, by the A. E. F. this free 
advertising will be continued for 
months, for American underwear, 
preserves, tobacco, tools, soap, 
and some other articles are better 
and cheaper than those manu- 


factured and sold in France at . 


present, even with the duties and 
even, yes, even with the exchange 
rates. And in hundreds of cases, 
this free advertising, all this mouth- 
to-mouth propaganda, is going to 
be wasted; all the momentum thus 
acquired lost by American manu- 
facturers who have failed to grasp 
the tremendous possibilities which 
the boy from New York, ’Frisco or 
Podunk has brought within their 
reach. 

“American goods have easily 
received distribution and for the 
next few years, American manu- 
facturers desirous of extending to 
France the sale of any article of 
current use, will readily find first 
class concerns in Paris, Marseilles, 
Lyons or Bordeaux ready to act as 
agents on a commission basis, or 
buy outright. The sooner American 
firms will drop the F. O. B., Ameri- 
can port method, the quicker 
reliable French firms will close 
contracts with them. 

“American manufacturers doing 
business abroad are finding it more 
and more difficult to create local 
independent organizations for them- 
selves. First class men to direct 
and manage such branches are 
lacking and evidently there is a 
shortage of Americans, knowing 
French methods and the language 
sufficiently well, to insure success. 
Our advice is to begin sizing up 
some first-class French firm for a 
short term contract, and once 
the field is tested and the ground 
well looked over for the right 
man or men to handle the proposi- 
tion, then, and only then, to 
begin an organization for ones’ self. 

“Periodical advertising is and 
always will be in France the line 
of least resistance. Outdoor ad- 


vertising should complete a cam-- 


paign if the product lends itself 
to that class of publicity. In the 
newspapers, use large space less 
often as this is more effective than 
small copy used frequently, but 


this only applies when newspapers 
and periodicals return to normal 
conditions, as at present large 
space is almost impossible. 

“Paris and provincial dailies 
are overflowing with appeals in 
favor of Chiclets, O-Cedar Mops, 
Gillette Razors, Nuxated Iron, 
Odo-ro-no, Cadillac, Buick and 
Mitchell cars. Let some one from 
Michigan send us a boat-load of 
clothes pins — (the kind that are 
to sell for 5 cents a_basketful), 
as they are unknown here; or 
again, a few car loads of good old 
fashioned washboards, they're un- 
known too; and that Michigan 
person will sell his washboards 
for about $2 each and his clothes 
pins for 25c a dozen. There’ are 
hundreds of other examples to be 
given, but it may be sufficient to 
say that the French field is one 
which it is the duty of every 
conscientious American manufac- 
terer to at least investigate. It is 
fifty-fifty that he will find an 
opening. 

“Germany is already on the job 
in spite of abnormally high tariffs 
against her products. England 
and her colonies are making strenu- 
ous efforts in that direction. Eight 
London banks have recently opened 
branches in Paris. Canada has two 
and America four among which is 
the Guaranty Trust Co., which is 
really doing wonders in furthering 
the interests of American business 
men. 

“Investigate France, whatever 
you manufacture. If the American 
Chicle Co. ‘made France chew 
gum’— which was thought an 
utter impossibility five years ago — 
you have more than a fighting 
chance.” 


C. A. Jenny, Publisher of 


. ’ 
“Underwriter” Is Dead 
Charles A. Jenny; seventy-eight years 
old, publisher of the Underwriter, 3 
weekly insurance journal, New York, 
died at Brooklyn on November 1). 
Mr. Jenny joined the Underwriter 
1883, and several years ago became 
president of the board of directors 0 

the publishing company. 


Charles W. Collier, who has been 4 
member of the advertising department 
of the St. Louis Brass Manutacturing 
Company, maker of “Brascolite” fx: 
tures, St. Louis, is now a member 0 
the service department of Lumber, St 
Louis. 
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dailies Wy SEN a salesman gets more 
Mone business out of his territory 
Iron, than any other in his line, there’s 
£ generally one mighty good rea- 
- 9 . 

ad of son. It’s because he is the best 
at are salesman 

etful), : 

d old That’s true,whether the ‘‘Sales- 
Ba man’’ is a man or a newspaper. 
= In Wisconsin, the star salesman 
e’ are that outdistances all others in 
to be volume of business is THE 
nt to 

$ one MILWAUKEE JOURNAL. Total 
every paid ‘‘orders’’ to THE JOUR- 
1ufac- ° 

It is NAL’S credit for the first 10 


d an months of 1919 amounted to 


“i 11,024,254 lines 


ne A gain over similar period last year of 


ma | 3,828,542 lines 


5 two 


-y: THE JOURNAL gets the busi- 
salty ness because THE JOURNAL has 
ines § “the goods’’—90% of English- 
= speaking Milwaukee families are 
rom its customers, an established 
— ‘‘trade’”’ with buying power of 
0 — $140,000,000 a year. 


iting 


If you want this substantial 
trade, employ the salesman that 
controls it. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


H. J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


Special Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
New York - Chicago 
London Office: 34 Norfolk St. Strand, London, W. C. 2 
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ust as the 
Camera saw it 


HAT insurance have you that the 

splendid pictures your photog- 

rapher made such great efforts to 
secure will show up properly in your cata- 
log? In fact, what will all his great efforts 
amount to unless the paper on which your 
catalog is printed is suitable to good 
photographic reproduction? 

Warren’s Lustro and Warren’s Cum- 
berland Coated Book give sharp, clear re- 
productions which are so essential when 
details are to be shown. Warren’s Cameo 
and Warren’s Silkote lend distinctiveness 


Wy eatas ans 


STAN CASS 


Printing Papers 
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and dignity to pictures which depend for 
their beauty on softness and depth of 
coloring. 

The printing qualities of Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers are known to 
your printer. The dozen different grades 
of paper that make up the Warren line 
always encourage good printing. Stand- 
ardizing every ingredient and every oper- 
ation entering jnto the production of 
Warren Standards is responsible for the 
better printing these papers make possi- 
ble. 

Each run of Warren’s Standard Print- 
ing Papers is printed under actual press- 
room conditions: before a sheet leaves the 
mill. One of the printed sheets is then 
enclosed as a Top Sheet in every case of 
paper. This Top Sheet is to show how 
good the paper in the case should print at 
the hands of any reliable printer. 

To learn how successfully the dozen 
Warren Standard Printing Papers print, 
look through Warren’s Paper Buyers 
Guide. Master catalog printers have 
copies of this interesting book. This book 
and other volumes in the Warren Service 
Library can also be seen at Public Libra- 
ries in the large cities, and in the offices of 
paper merchants who sell Warren’s Stand- 
ard Printing Papers. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BETTER PAPER :: BETTER PRINTING 


Printing Papers 
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Every man in our organization is 
schooled to’ remember that he is in the 
profession of art to help establish pres- 
tige for the advertiser. 


And that the chief affair of art in com- 
merce is to render the business of the 
client immediately and unmistakably 
understandable to the reader. 


That is one reason why you will find 
that our sense of the artistic is always 
tempered by an unusual sympathy with 
your practical commercial aims. 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 
1316 Garland Building 
CHICAGO 











Do You Want Your Business 
“Sovietized” a la Plumb Plan? 


Business Men Should Unite on a Constructive Substitute, and Advertise It. 


By J.G. 


AG the register of the 
Mansion House, the Park Ho- 
tel or whatever the name of the 
best hostelry in any railroad town, 
it is not unusual to find these days 
some such name as G. W. Smith, 
Henry C. Brown or John J. Casey, 
followed, where one is supposed to 
write one’s permanent domicile, 
by the bold legend “Plumb Plan 
League.” 

It is the starting point of Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Brown or Mr. Casey 
in advertising the “solution” of the 
nation’s railroad problem which 
bears the name of Glenn E. Plumb 
and introduced in Congress by the 
Hon. T. W. Sims, of Tennessee. 
It will be recalled that Mr. Plumb 
and leaders of the several em- 
ployees’ organizations who es- 
poused the plan, promised to take 
their case to the people if they 
were turned down by Congress. 
It was no idle threat. They are 
doing so and using many elements 
of an up-to-date sales campaign 
in the undertaking. 

Mr. Smith, or one of his fel- 
lows, first uses the hotel register 
as an advertising medium. Its 
circulation among railroad crews 
whiling away the hours between 
runs in the hotel lobby is sure-fire 
and, as his principal appeal is to 
railroad men, the publicity his 
name and “address” get him is a 
big help in the purpose which 
brought him to town. 

Almost immediately upon arriv- 
al Mr. Smith has a brief and well- 
written interview, in newspaper 
English, ready for the reporter 
who “does” hotels for the Morn- 
ing Leader or the Evening Star. 
Hotel clerks always are ready to 
bring newspaper men and prom- 
inent guests together. The inter- 
view is to the point. It intro- 
duces Mr. Smith as a man of sub- 
Stance. There is always a para- 


graph about his education, which 
imvariably reveals him as a grad- 
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Condon 


uate of a prominent college or uni- 
versity; and usually a reference 
to some political preferment which 
has been given him in his home 
community. This is followed by a 
brief mention, in quotation marks, 
of the Plumb Plan and why the 
visitor is for it, followed by the 
announcement that he will speak 
on the subject to the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Or- 
der of Railroad Conductors, and 
several others of the organizations 
of railroad workers at a series of 
“open meetings” especially ar- 
ranged that all may know just 
what there is to this mysterious 
and frequently maligned scheme 
for solving the nation’s transpor- 
tation difficulties. It goes without 
saying that nothing suggesting the 
close relationship between Soviet- 
ism and the Plumb Plan appears 
in the interview. As Mr. Smith 
describes it, he is advocating the 
sanest, most businesslike and most 
American solution of the railroad 
problem which has been offered, a 
plan for public ownership and 
democracy in our national trans- 
portation system. 


MEETINGS, THUS ADVERTISED, WELL 
ATTENDED 


The newspapers are urged to 
send representatives to the meet- 
ings and they do so, because news- 
papers in railroad towns must ca- 
ter to those making up the bulk 
of their subscribers. Reporters 
are furnished with typewritten 
copies of Mr. Smith’s speech in 
advance and because it is a matter 
of interest to so many readers of 
the papers, it gets full space. The 
result is an even better crowd at 
the next open meeting and the 
Plumb Plan League gets an excel- 
lent start in the town. 

Membership in the League costs 
$1 a vear—the dues going into a 
fund to spread the news of the 
plan to other workers. Paying 
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one’s dollar also entitles a mem- 
ber to a subscription to Labor, 
the official organ of the League. 
Mr. Plumb has been quoted as 
saying several hundred member- 
ships reach the League headquar- 
ters in Washington daily. It is 
reported that the League has sev- 
eral hundred thousand members. 
No figures have been given out 
recently. 

In Washington the organization 
has a bureau in the Munsey Build- 
ing for the dissemination of news 
generally, which is eager and will- 
ing to furnish material for maga- 
zine articles, debates or anything 
of the sort. Men of national repu- 
tation—some of them noted prin- 
cipally for radicalism it is true, 
but with names known to the 
public nevertheless—appear in its 
literature as patrons and sup- 
posedly as believers in the 
feasibility of the plan. The lit- 


erature is thorough and calculated 
to give any seeker after informa- 
tion all for which he could ask. 
Labor, which modestly admits 
it is “a national weekly newspa- 
per,”is a four-page sheet of stand- 


ard size appearing weekly. It car- 
ries no advertisements but displays 
its news under display headlines, 
has a cartoon, a lively looking 
editorial page and even a “column” 
of the sort made famous by 
B. L. T. in the Chicago Tribune, 
F. P. A, in the New York 
Tribune, Don Marquis in the New 
York Evening Sun and the like. 
A recent one carried this bit 
of verse, “dedicated to Mr. Gary”: 
“T cannot call you ‘ginney,’ 
I will not call you ‘wop’; 
Uncle Sammy says I mustn't, 
I guess J’ll have to stop. 
One little name is left me, 
One little word I may speak; 
If you should disagree with me 
I'll brand you ‘Bolshevik.’” 
All of which mav be beside the 
point so far as Printers’ INK is 
concerned, but indicates the way 
in which, and the spirit with which 
the plan is being placed before 
the public. Labor is comparatively 
new. It was started last July un- 
der name of Railroad De- 
mocracy, but after a few numbers 
the more comprehensive title was 
assumed. Backers of the Plumb 


Plan will never be satisfied with 
confining it only to the railroads, 

The Plumb League has not used 
the columns of the so-called “cap- 
italist” press as yet. This is sur- 
prising in view of the up-to-date 
methods of the campaign, other- 
wise. Perhaps Labor is relied 
upon to take the place of all the 
other newspapers, especially in 
view of the tendency of the latter 
to see no good in the plan. 


OPPOSITION TO PLAN DELIBERATE, 


In the meanwhile what is the 
opposition to the Plumb Plan do- 
ing? Several organizations of rail- 
way security owners and other 
bodies are urging their own plans 
for the solution of the railroad 
problem through many statements 
for the press and an occasional 
pamphlet. Apparently they are so 
intent on prevailing upon Con- 
gress to accept their plans they are 
giving no heed to the work of the 
Plumb League. The latter, on 
the other hand, apparently has 
abandoned Congress and is mak- 
ing its whole appeal to the people. 

It is reported that the railroad 
companies as a whole are contem- 
plating an extensive national ad- 
vertising campaign in the daily, 
weekly and farm newspapers. 
Just what trend the copy will take 
has not been revealed but it is 
more than likely this will be an 
appeal for public support in the 
request on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for increased 
freight rates, rather than an ex- 
position of the dangers and short- 
comings of the scheme fathered 
by the railroad unions. 

The Plumb Plan is regarded by 
economists generally as providing 
a form of soviet rule for the rail- 
roads. It gives the industry to 
the workers, in partnership with 
the Government, with financial lia- 
bility only on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, If the plan is foisted 
upon the railroads it can also be 
put upon the banks and every other 
line of business activity. It offers 
a short cut to socialism and the 
end of our present industrial sys- 
tem. 

This plan is being preached to 
America in forceful manner and 
with the most modern and up-to- 
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Market Selection 


How do you select your advertising territory? 

Do you choose cities upon an arbitrary population basis? 

Do you consider relative selling costs? 

Wherever territory is divided through newspaper competition your advertising 
expense increases through the necessity of using more than one newspaper to 
dominate. 

To make the most money, select first those cities having bountiful prosperity 
and big population—and which can be thoroughly covered by one newspaper. 
Upon such a logical net profit basis one of the first cities in the United States 
to select is 


o 
Erie 
Pennsylvania 


The Market, 157,000 


Erie Population, 105,000 ;Suburban (35-mile radius) 52,000 


Erie is a prosperous, substantial manufacturing city. Most folks own their own 
homes. 

One newspaper reaches practically every worth-while home—unquestionably 
dominates this big, rich territory. That newspaper should be in every nation 
campaign. It is the 


Erie Daily Times 


(A. B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation 27,079 


Line Rate 6c. flat. Evenings except Sunday 


The Erie Times has 50% more than the combined paid circulations of its two 
daily competitors and over treble the circulation of either. 

You will find few parallels in the entire country to this combination where one 
newspaper so saturates a desirable market of 157,000 as to make it more profit- 
able than many larger cities. 

Select your market and medium upon a net profit advertising basis. 


The Erie Daily Times for EVERY National Advertiser 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


15 E. 26th St., Harris Trust Bldg. Waldheim Bldg. Monadnock Bldg. 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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date methods. Practically no ef- 
fort, beyond the patriotic editor- 
ials of fearless newspapers, is be- 
ing made to counteract it. The 
situation is a serious one. It calls 
for definite and decisive action on 
the part of business organizations 
of every character. A thorough 
newspaper advertising campaign, 
presented in such a way as to show 
the dangers of the plan not only 
to the public. generally but to 
thinking railroad men, too, would 
achieve results. The drive of the 
Plumb Plan should be met prompt- 
ly and the American people re- 
spond to nothing so quickly as to 
advertising. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce, or some 
other national body of business 
men, has a great opportunity for 
patriotic service ahead of it. 





Manufacturer 
Appoints Himself’ Ad- 


vertising Critic 





MIDDLE western manufac- 

turer who depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon direct mail 
advertising tells Printers’ INK 
that he has appointed himself 
chief critic of the correspondence 
going out from his house. 

“Every now and then at ir- 
regular intervals,” he said, “I call 
for the carbons representing an 
entire day’s work of our corres- 
pondence department. As the de- 
partment consists of only three 
men the job of reading and criti- 
cising the letters is by no means 
formidable. 

“My time is supposed to be 
pretty valuable. At least the con- 
cern pays me on that basis. It may 
seem to some that I could employ 
this time more advantageously at 
something better than criticising 
letters. But I can truthfully say 
it is time well spent and always 
results in both direct and indirect 
profit for our firm. 

“Sometime ago I .read an ar- 
ticle in Printers’ INK to the ef- 
fect that many a correspondent 
was fauity through failure prop- 
erly to read the letters of inquiry 
that were put up to him. After 
carefully analyzing some typical 
letters our firm had received and 
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the replies that were sent I thor- 
oughly agreed with the statement. 
I believe more business is fost 
through hasty and superficial read- 
ing of inquiries than there is in 
poorly written letters. Some cor- 
respondents see the merchandise 
angle of a letter only imperfectly 
unless the inquirer asks for mer- 
chandise in so many words. 

“Every letter that comes into 
this house—and by this I mean 
absolutely every letter—means po- 
tential business. It is just as fool- 
ish to give these letters mechanical 
indifferent treatment as it is to 
ignore or insult a real flesh and 
blood customer who comes in here 
with any complaint, inquiry or de- 
sire to buy goods. 

“Somebody always has to be on 
the job to check up the corres- 
pondence department and see that 
the proper amount of attention 
is given the reading of letters as 
well as the writing of them. This 
is sO important an operation that 
nobody in the firm is too big to 
attend to it. Incidentally it is a 
pretty good thing for the highest 
official to get in on this sort of 
thing once in a while for his own 
benefit. Nobody comes anywhere 
near knowing it all so far as even 
his own letters are concerned.” 





France Extends Patent Law 
Five Years Due to War 


France realizes that many holders of 
French patents have been unable, due 
to the war, to take advantage of the 
benefit which its patent laws give in 
normal times. In order to meet this con- 
dition, it has decided to allow the hold- 
ers of patents that had not expired 
before August 1, 1914, and _ patents 
granted or applied for between then and 
August 1, 1919, five additional years of 
life. in order that they may be exploited 
during that time with protection for the 
exploiter. Information of this act on 
the part of the French government 3s 
given in report to the Department of 
Commerce by American Commercial 
Attaché Snow stationed at Paris. 


Will Advertise New Fire Ex- 
tinguisher 

An advertising campaign beginning in 
January. 1920, will be conducted for the 
Boyce Automatic Fire Extinguisher, @ 
product of the Boyce-Veeder Corpora- 
tion, Long Island City, N. Y., by the 
Snodgrass & Gainess Agency, New 
York. In the first stages of the cam- 
paign the advertising will be confined to 
newspapers and trade publications. 
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“What a variety,” remark the ladies. “One can 
easily see that their country has been formed by im- 
migration.” “Quite right,” I answer. “But look 
carefully and you il see that every single one of them, 
fair or dark, aquiline or snubnosed, looks American!” 


AMERICA BEFORE 
THE EYES OF 
EUROPE 


By 
VICENTE BLASCO 
IBANEZ 





In 


Hearst's for November 
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The Mission of Hearst's Magazine is to en- 
tertain and enlighten. The world’s famous 
writers, the world’s real leaders, the world’s 


great thinkers, unite their efforts toward this end. 


Have you seen the current number ? 



































































PRINTERS’ INK 
What Every Manufacturer | _ 
Glo 
Ought to Know ‘ 
vest 
The place for fiction is in literature.—The place for facts is in business, 9 
All great opportunities carry corresponding hazards. ore 
The Metropolitan area of New York is the Mecca for “Million Making’— Bui 
which no one denies; particularly the manufacturer catering to the funda- stat 
mental wants of nearly ten million people within this zone. ever 
The great market of the world is New York. Wor 
To win it, requires a good organization, a worthy product and busines DO 
strategy. Jou: 
Strategy implies a knowledge of facts and a disposition to utilize them. 
In the battle for business, neither bias nor bunk makes for success. DO 
As in other affairs of life, it is the Truth that makes us free—Free to Win. circt 
DO YOU KNOW that all the daily papers are compelled to make swom DO 
statements of their circulations twice a year to the United States Govern. this 
ment? These sworn statements indicate the average daily circulation of 
these papers for the past six months. They are as follows: a 
ro 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL... 685,428 copies publ 
rei son 5 acbemign a ial oe tie . 339,199 copies 
Evening Sun............................... 198,491 copies DO 
a ee GL EE ea eee 188,780 copies groc 
a aka gles iediea tina a waaay an 181,519 copies disir 
ST a a. oo ml 5: genic Sm rer tunii 
SS dts Ser et as one oe wing eulw gem .. 30,026 copies this 
DO YOU KNOW that these statements establish the FACT that: § °° 
The Evening Journal sells daily 346,229 MORE papers than th: DO 
Evening World. on 
The Evening Journal sells daily 486,937 MORE papers than the oe 
Evening Sun. 
The Evening Journal sells daily 496,648 MORE papers than the DO 
Globe. are s 
The Evening Journal sells daily 530,268 MORE papers than the 
Mail. DO 
The Evening Journal sells daily 503,909 MORE papers than the prod 
Telegram. DO 
The Evening Journal sells daily 655,402 MORE papers than the ot 





Post? 
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IN FACT— 


The Evening Journal sells daily 112,971 MORE papers than the 
Globe, Sun, Mail and Post combined. 


DO YOU KNOW there is an Audit Bureau of Circulations which in- 
vestigates yearly the circulations of all newspapers wishing to have their 
United States Government statements verified? If you desire to know 
where the daily New York newspapers circulate, whether in city, suburbs 
or country, become a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, Century 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. It would pay you to join and receive these 
statements as they are issued. All New York newspapers, morning and 
evening, are members of this bureau, with the exception of the Morning 
World, the Evening World, the New York Herald and the Telegram. 


DO YOU KNOW the circulation today of the New York Evening 
Journal within a radius of fifty miles of the heart of N. Y. is over 650,000? 


DO YOU KNOW this concentrated circulation is more than twice the 
circulation of the New York Evening World in this district? 


DO YOU KNOW the circulation of the New York Evening Journal in 
this territory exceeds the New York Sunday Times by more than 350,000? 


DO YOU KNOW the circulation of the New York Evening Journal in 
Brooklyn is more than the combined circulation of all Brooklyn daily papers 
published in Brooklyn? 


DO YOU KNOW (if you are a manufacturer of goods sold over the 
grocers’ counters) the New York Evening Journal, through its Merchan- 
dising Service Department, offers to its advertisers without cost an oppor- 
tunity to talk every thirty days to every grocer and delicatessen dealer in 
this territory through the columns of its trade paper, TRADE NEWS, 
Grocery Edition? 


DO YOU KNOW this Merchandising Service Department furnishes a 
route list of this territory that is checked and re-checked every thirty days, 
and kept as nearly perfect as possible in a territory as large as this? 


DO YOU KNOW this service is offered to manufacturers whose wares 
are sold through Men’s Shops and Haberdashery Stores? 


DO YOU KNOW this service is also offered to manufacturers whose 
products are sold through Drug Stores. 


DO YOU KNOW that manufacturers of automobile accessories whose 
units of distribution are represented by Garages, Hardware and Accessory 
Stores are provided with similar merchandising co-operation? 


(Continued on next page) 
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From all of which FACTS there is 
only one deduction to be drawn: 


The Manufacturer wishing to sell his 
goods in the New York Market should 
advertise his wares in the paper not 
only:-printed in New York but so/d in 
New York. 


That paper is the 


New York Evening Journal 







Over 650,000 copies 
at 2c a copy are sold 
in New York every day 


When you want to reach New Yorkers 
use the paper New Yorkers reach for 


The NewY ork Evening Journal 





Manufacturers, Sales Managers, Advertising Agents are 
cordially invited to call or write for full particulars regard- 
ing the New York Evening Journal’s Merchandising Service, 
2 Columbus Circle, New York. 
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Keeping the Salesmen Busy the 
Other Ten Months 





When the Selling Season Covers Only Two Months, There Is Still Much to 
Do for the Salesman During the Other Ten Months 


By A. H. Deute 


N the western part of our coun- 

try there is a factory making 
a piece of machinery which is in 
demand throughout the country. 
The owner of that factory had a 
few high priced salesmen who 
made a tremendous “killing” every 
year by going out and loading the 
trade with car lots. It took them 
two months to get the job done. 
From there on the factory’s ad- 
vertising was supposed to com- 
plete the job, while the salesmen 
went back to the home office where 
they addressed circulars, etc. under 
the guise of keeping busy or else 
drifted off and loafed around un- 
til the next season for stocking up 
the trade. 

This particular manufacturer 
rankled under the necessity of 
keeping high priced men doing 
office-boy jobs, but apparently 
the system could not be changed. 
The selling had to be done in 
car lots and a car was the unit 
of purchase. If a dealer was 
iarge enough, he bought two or 
more cars, but he bought at one 
time. Possibly, if he miscalcu- 
lated, and bought short, he re- 
ordered during the year, or, if 
he was induced to buy too heavi- 
ly, he failed to buy on the sales- 
man’s next visit. 

If a dealer was alive and ag- 
gressive, the machines would move. 
If he was not, nothing would be 
known of the condition until the 
salesman called to get the next 
order, unless the manufacturer 
got a letter from the dealer ask- 
ing for an extension of the trade 
acceptance, due to slow move- 
ment of the goods. 

Now, the problem of this par- 
ticular manufacturer is also the 
problem of a sufficient number 
of other firms in many other lines 
besides machinery to make the 
solution of this particular manu- 
facturer’s problem of interest to a 
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wide assortment of producers. 

The problem can be given in 
these two question: 

“Can I afford to keep a few high 
priced salesmen on the road two 
months out of twelve to get a 
certain volume of business, allow- 
ing them to remain practically 
idle during the other ten? 

“Can I accomplish two things: 
Keep the men profitably employed 
the entire twelve months; and 
obtain more business for the line 
at a selling cost which will be 
warranted ?” 


THE GOOD ACCOMPLISHED BY INTEN- 
SIVE CULTIVATION 


The method employed is accom- 
plishing the two tasks set forth 
in the latter question. Instead of 
a few high priced men whose job 
it is to stock the trade so heavily 
on the single trip that it will, 
theoretically at least, be kept sup- 
plied until the next annual visit, 
this house now uses a larger 
number of men who are earning 
excellent salaries and commis- 
sions, but who are working 
throughout the entire year with 
the trade. 

Instead of sending a salesman 
once a year to load the dealer 
heavily, the house now sends a 
man called a “service man” who 
sees the dealer every ninety days. 
He still sells in car lots; for, in 
smaller quantities, the freight rate 
would cause the dealer too much 
additional expense. But instead 
of one call for each car, the 
“service man” gives the dealer 
four calls. 

At first, it seemed as though 
the cost of selling must perforce 
climb up, since there would be 
a quadrupled traveling expense. 

But, like many other things, the 
result in practice was not the same 
as the outcome on paper. 

The young, hustling service 
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man working his territory every 
ninety days became better ac- 
quainted with his dealers. Being 
a “service man” instead of a sales- 
man, he carried a suit of working 
clothes with him and was fully 
prepared to help the dealer with 
any, machine which was “acting 

’ Then, too, he would go out to 
n> a prospect of the dealer’s or 
show some of the dealer’s men 
how to get more business on his 
machine. 

In the beginning the service man 
was expected to obtain his one 
or two cars every fourth trip and 
the other three trips were to be 
devoted to an actual rendering of 
service to the dealer as well as 
to his men in a spirit of enthu- 
siasm. 

When these service men came 
around, the first thing they did 
was to see that the machine was 
properly displayed and that every- 
body around the store understood 
it and knew all about it. Often 
times, since their last visit, the 
dealer would have a new man on 
the floor. The first duty of the 
service man was to get hold of 
this new man and thoroughly 
educate him. 

Working more leisurely, the 
service man had more time to get 
acquainted with the trade than 
the old time “‘once a year” sales- 
man. He had more chance to see 
that the trade knew how to sell 
the machine. He had a chance to 
see that all the users in the ter- 
ritory were getting good service. 
Often the service man is able 
personally to see some user who, 
through utter lack of knowledge 
of machinery, fails to obtain the 
best possible results. Naturally, 
such a man does not blame him- 
self. He blames the machine. 
The service man has a chance to 
make a booster out of the user 
who would be a knocker under 
the old sales system. 

But the best result of this new 
selling arrangement is just com- 
mencing to make itself evident. 
And yet it is nothing more than 
the logical sequence. Under old 
conditions a dealer had demand 
for about one car, now with the 
service man on the job several 
times a year, sales began to climb 


and it was not long until the 
service men had the stock worked 
down to the point where the deal- 
er had to order an additional car 
before the year was up. 

This not only brought about the 
happy result of a widespread in- 
creasing sales volume, but instead 
of having one very heavy selling 
season, the selling season began to 
spread over the whole twelve 
months as first one dealer and 
then another began ordering in 
what were formerly “off-months,” 
Instead of having to work up 
stocks during the “dull” months 
and carry them into the artificial 
short selling season, the new ar- 
rangement enabled the manufac- 
turer to sell over a much wider 
period and thus provide for a 
more rapid turn-over of the prod- 
uct and a consequent larger vol- 
ume, bringing a better distribu- 
tion of the required investment 
in materials and finished stock. 


TIME NOW TO WORK WITH DEALERS’ 
PROSPECTS 


It did not take the sales depart- 
ment long to realize the possi- 
bilities and instead of being satis- 
fied with the old quota per dealer, 
the service men were urged to 
bring the one car a year man up 
to where a second car would be 
necessary at the end of some six 
months. 

Instead of dumping prospective 
users’ inquiries onto the dealer, 
duplicate lists of inquirers’ names 
are now supplied to the service 
men and when these men call on 
a certain dealer, they have the 
names of all prospective buyers 
and can sit down and go over the 
list with him. 

Very often in going over these 
lists, the dealer will remark: 
“Bill Jones? I don’t know why 
we didn’t close him when we got 
his name from your house. He 
ought to buy. I’m sure we were 
after him, but he must have been 
overlooked. Chances are he can 
be sold.” 

And the service man _ says: 
“Suppose you call him up right 
now and see if he’s on the farm. 
If he is, we'll go right out there 
and take a machine along. I've 
got until to-morrow night and 
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First Comes 


Ability to Purchase 


That’s the main essential of a circulation; that 
it have purchasing ability. 


One of the easiest ways of spending money with- 
out profit is by advertising better-class goods to 
a circulation that is financially unable to purchase 
them. 


If you are going to advertise in Denver, and 
you have a proposition which appeals to a 
discriminating class of people— 


And the success of your proposition depends 
upon your reaching a class that are capable of 
appreciating as well as being able to purchase 
your offering— 


The commodity in which you on confidence, 
plus our able-to-buy readers, is Denver’s answer 
for the marketing of better-class products. 


The Denver Times 


Largest Evening Circulation in the 
Better-Class Homes of Denver 


Verree & Conklin, Foreign Representatives, Brunswick 
Building, New York; 8 Building, Chicago; 
Free Press Buil Detroit. 


The Shaffer Group 
Rocky Mountain News Denver Times 
Indianapolis Star Muncie Star Terre Haute Star 
Chicago Evening Post Louisville Herald 


- 
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I’d like to do all I can to help 
you clean up because I’m anxious 
to sell you another car this trip.” 

No dealer can feel that a man 
who is on the job to help him sell 
the goods is out to overload him. 
And that brings up this point: 
These merchants, many of them 
country storekeepers like the 
sound of “service man.” They 
like the idea of the young repre- 
sentative who comes with a suit 
of work clothes in his bag. It in- 
dicates so much more the desire 
of that manufacturer to serve the 
dealer and make the connection 
profitable. Many a _ small-town 
merchant has an inborn feeling 
that the salesman is there to load 
him up, but obviously, the service 
man is there on a different er- 
rand. The salesman is there to 
sell an order and get out. But the 
service man is there to help. And 
the dealer and his men feel dif- 
ferently toward the latter. 

But the two big things which the 
service man is doing is to spread 
the selling season over a longer 
period and also increase the sales 


by keeping the retail dealers hust- 


ling throughout the year. When it 
is considered that the salesman’s 
salary is paid for the entiré year, 
whether he travels or not (and 
if he does work on a commission, 
it is figured on the basis of his 
making a year’s earnings in a 
very short time), the only things 
involved is traveling expenses. 
Intensive methods of advertis- 
ing and sales development can 
in almost every case be brought 
to the point where this expense 
can be turned into a profit. 
Close relations with many re- 
tail merchants lead one to believe 
that that. thing called “selling” 
is undergoing a great change. The 
great mass of retail merchants are 
becoming educated to the fact that 
the salesman is not a member 
of the “porch-climber” family out 
to-rob him under the guise of 
sending him some merchandise he 
does not want. 
ALL A PART OF THE NEW SELLING 
Many influences are changing 
this old time viewpoint. Among 


the influences are: The great 
number of reliable firms who, 


through their trade paper and 
house-organ publicity, are showing 
the merchant that their desire, 
for purely selfish reasons, is to 
serve. Secondly, the broad-gauge 
work which credit men and credit 
men’s associations are doing. 
Thirdly, the changed type of sales- 
men—men who are anxious to help 
the dealer and get their business 
by making it mutually profitable 
instead of merely trying to load 
up the dealer and then stay 
away until he has forgotten 
the man to whom he gave the or- 
der. And probably the most ef- 
fective and powerful _ influence 
of all—the great national adver- 
tising campaigns directed toward 
the consumer, which nevertheless 
make it necessary for the manu- 
facturer to look after the needs of 
the retailer to the end that his 
consumer trade may be _ well 
served. 

All these elements combine to 
bring the merchant to a realization 
that he must buy and that the 
house which sends men to call 
upon him is rendering a service 
to him. And so it is becoming 
less important for a house to have 
as salesman a man who can force 
over a big quantity of goods. On 
the contrary, the demand is being 
felt for salesmen who can teach 
the merchant and his clerks the 
advantages of his line and show 
them how to get the business. And 
these men can profitably come of- 
tener than once a year because 
they can, with the proper adver- 
tising and sales manager’s sup- 
port and co-operation, increase the 
volume through the means of these 
added calls. They can soon make 
these added calls on the dealer 
show much more profit than they 
can show by spending nine or ten 
months of the year addressing 
circulars and otherwise trying to 
cover up their idleness. 


C. C. Lane With New York 
“Evening Post” 


Charles Chester Lane, who has been 
director of the Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., has been made 
production manager of the New York 
Evening Post. Harold Murdock, vice 
president of the National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston, succeeds Mr. Lane as di- 
rector of the Harvard University Press. 
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A Space Buyer 


will never go wrong if 
he selects the leading 
classified medium in 
each city. In Brooklyn 
it’s the Brooklyn Eagle. 


O’Mara & Ormsbee 


A. B. C. Member Foreign Representatives 
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“‘For here the intrinsic revenues of life, 
The tithes that have reared yon morning-maniled tower, 
The sources of citied plentitude and power, 
Have bloomed from Man's and Nature’s ancient strife.” 
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The SERVICE CORPORATION 


AUTOMOTIVE SALES DEVELOPMENT 
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LAUDATIONAL 


A Thanksgivingtide Thought 


AVE done with the fretful clock and feverish street; 

H Come, barter the town for a proved tranquillity; 
Shun prisoning doors and cloistral halls! Be free, 

If but for an hour, where Peace and Plenty meet; 
Leave desk and pen, and the gray regimes of trade, 
And climb with me to yon autumn-colored field 
That girdles the glimmering city like some shield 
Piled high with the fruits of Fortune on parade. 


Here smoulders the gold that God’s artificers, 

Sun, shower and soil, have minted to man’s hand— 
A warrior wealth, alert to gird our land 

Against what fate its future course incurs! 

Here on all sides earth’s plenty sets its tent; 

Here bounty unspent the world-wolf holds at bay; 
Here heaven smiles down more benedictive day 
Than ever was yet on bygone vistas sent. 


For here the intrinsic revenues of life, 

The tithes that have reared yon morning-mantled tower, 
The sources of citied plentitude and power, 

Have bloomed from Man’s and Nature’s ancient strife. 
A selfless gladness now Her torch unbares, 

Lighting the lost thought back to visions new, 

Reblazing a path that faith can fain pursue 

And finds its own heaven by progress unawares! 


Grateful in seeing soul and sensing heart, 

We kneel amid the after-harvest sere, 

And raise to patient skies, low-bent to hear, 

A votive prayer unglossed by the actor’s art; 

That so, by the altarside of gratefulness, 

The inquiring eye of time may find us grouped, 

With bankrupt souls by Nature’s wealth recouped, 

And lives that God’s own largess stoops to bless! 
—Lister Raymond Alwood 


DETROIT 
MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK 
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055,424 


HAT’S the number of agate lines of 
display advertising carried by The 
News-Times in the month of October. 








The greatest amount of display adver- 
tising ever carried by any Northern 
Indiana paper in a single month. Our 
nearest competitor fell short by 16,730 
Ines for the.same month. The News- 
Times is proud of this record— proud 
because it is tangible evidence of News- 
Times Supremacy. 


South Bend is the shopping center for 
Northern Indiana and Southern -Mich- 
igan. South Bend is the Central and 
largest of a group of industrial cities 
and towns—all busy and prosperous. 


This growing market can be thoroughly 
covered only by the News-Times, with 
its 17,000 circulation. Morning, even- 
ing and Sunday editions—and practically 
no duplication. 


South Bend News-Times 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher 
Foreign Representatives 
CONE, LORENZEN and WOODMAN 
Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 


iar 

















Dollar Diplomacy in Advertising 
Abroad 


An Agreement Whereby the Foreign Selling-Agent Has an Additional Incentive 


By M. Thomas Ackerland 


Export Manager, The Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


6s] F you only made as much 

propaganda as Blank & Co. 
of New York or Blink & Co. of 
Paris, I could sell your prepara- 
tions to everybody in my country 
who bathes, shaves and brushes 
his teeth. Your prices are not 
cheap but I know that your prod- 
ucts are worth what they sell for; 
still I can’t do much more busi- 
ness than I am doing now unless 
you spend more on propaganda, 
or advertising, as you North Amer- 
icans call it.” 

I wonder how many advertising 
managers and export managers 
of companies selling trade-marked 
articles have had letters of this 
tenor from their selling-agents 
abroad, who as a rule are not sal- 
aried employees but manufac- 
turers’ representatives buying and 
selling for their own account or on 
acommission basis? “Make more 
propaganda and we'll sell more of 
your merchandise.” “Right-o, 
you couldn’t help it, old fellow,” 
you say to yourself, but rather 
hesitate about cabling or writing 
to that effect. At the same time 
you feel that Mr. Selling-Agent is 
a pretty good citizen and ought 
to be encouraged with a more gen- 
erous advertising appropriation in 
his particular territory. 

Still, your sales’ record for his 
country shows that on a basis of 
a certain percentage allowed for 
advertising, you can’t afford to 
raise the ante; besides what as- 
surance have you that Mr. Selling- 
Agent will come through with 
enough increase in sales to bail 
you out for exceeding the speed 
limit in an advertising way in that 
distant land of his? He is bet- 
ter than the last agent you had and 
when he came to New York and 
you met him, he impressed you as 
being a hustler and absolutely on 

square. But when all is said 


and done, he submits a perfectly 
beautiful plan volunteering to 
spend your company’s money ev- 
ery month to the tune of about 
half of what his monthly purchases 
now average. He will get his name 
in print a lot as your agent, his 
commissions are sure to grow to 
some extent, he’ll put some ex- 
tra pep into his selling effort for 
a while at least, but if your sales 
don’t measure up in proportion to 
the increased advertising, he can 
tell you about strikes, exchange 
rates and other unfavorable local 
conditions. In other words, if you 
increase your advertising appro- 
priation, he has everything to gain 
and nothing to lose. 


ALL RIGHT, IF PREDICTIONS PAN OUT 


Situations of this kind have 
doubtless been presented to ex- 
porting manufacturers, thousands 
of them in letters from foreign 
agents and over many a cup of 
coffee. Yes, and at the bottom of 
the heart of every progressive 
American advertiser in foreign 
lands is the feeling: “I’d like to 
whoop things up over there if I 
felt absolutely certain that this 
chap and his organization would 
put as much selling effort behin: 
my advertising as I get from my 
selling organization here in the 
States. Then I know the results 
would pay.” 

To go from the abstract to the 
concrete, here’s what we have done 
in a number of similar cases, once 
after a struggle with a selling- 
agent, but in all other instances 
with their enthusiastic endorse- 
ment. We've said: “Yes, we'll do 
more advertising—much more than 
we can really afford to on the 
present volume of business we're 
doing with you. We'll spend in 
the next two years a certain sum 
of money according to a plan 
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which you will submit for our ap- 
proval, but when the advertising 
bills come in, we'll only charge 
ourselves with 75 per cent. of the 
amounts; the other 25 per cent. 
will be debited against your com- 
mission account. Now wait a 
minute. You said a little while 
ago that if we spent such an 
amount in advertising, you 
thought you could do so much in 
sales. All right, if you do, we 
can afford to refund to you that 
25 per cent of the advertising 
charges that you risk, we'll do so 
with pleasure and at the end of 
the two years, we'll make another 
agreement along the same lines 
providing for a reasonable increase 
in sales and a corresponding in- 
crease in the advertising appro- 
priation. On the other hand, if 
you fail to attain the volume of 
sales that you have indicated, it 
means that we do not get.a proper 
return for our advertising and 
that you will have to consider the 
amount that you put up as an ex- 
penditure instead of a loan. Fur- 
thermore, if you fail to attain the 
sales’ standard, it will be up to us 
at the end of the two year con- 
tract period whether we desire to 
continue with you as our exclusive 
selling-agent or to make other ar- 
rangements.” 

One of our foreign representa- 
tives, an American, when he signed 
a contract of this kind, said: “This 
suits me. It makes me sort of a 
partner in the business.” “Cer- 
tainly,” I replied, “you get a 
chance to share losses as well as 
gains.” But judging from the 
way he has since ordered, we 
shall have the extreme pleasure 
of refunding, two years hence, 
his share of the advertising in- 
vestment, which will amount to 
quite a neat sum, in addition to 
his commissions, and it will be a 
pleasure because it will mean that 
in those two years we shall be 
doing three times as much busi- 
ness in that country as we-did in 
the last two years, with about the 
same proportional advertising ex- 
penditure reckoned on percentage 
of sales. 

An arrangement of this kind 
would be of no value did it not 
contain advantages for the selling- 


agent as well as for the exporting 
manufacturer. I have dwelled 
largely on the advantage from 
the point of view of the export- 
ing manufacturer but of course 
the selling-agent’s advantage is 
obvious. He gets the assistance 
of an increased amount of adver- 
tising in his territory from which 
he is practically sure to derive 
more commissions and this in- 
creased advertising, unless he fails 
to live up to his expectations in the 
way of increased sales, costs him 
absolutely nothing. 

I am not trying to make myself 
believe that this plan is capable 
of universal application or that it 
has no drawbacks. It would be 
foolish to try it with any represent- 
ative in whom we lacked con- 
fidence. This immediately raises 
the question: “If you have con- 
fidence in a selling- -agent, what 
more do you want?”, to which the 
answer might be made that if to 
the advertiser, specializing in his 
own line, the expression “nothing 
ventured nothing gained” applies, 
it applies a whole lot more to his 
selling-agent abroad whose inter- 
est is often divided between coal 
and cotton, pianos and pencils. 

A potential financial interest in 
the advertising outlay not only 
causes the foreign selling-agent 
to give your line his active at- 
tention but has a tendency to make 
him more careful about how he 
recommends that the money for 
advertising be spent. He can’t af- 
ford to favor relatives who have 
local advertising privileges of 
doubtful value. He has his hard 
earned dollars at stake; he is in 
business to make money and the 
only way he can do it is to make 
your advertising pay. If he does, 
the benefit is mutual. . 


Greve Agency Established at 
St. Paul 


The Greve ee pe | Agency. Inc. 
t 


has been established at Paul, Minn., 
by S. Greve, president; W. M. Robbins, 
vice-president; H. G. Myser, secretary; 
D Shephard, treasurer. 

The new agency has obtained the re 
lowing accounts: Guiterman 
leather coats, St. Paul; = 
Co., 3 ¥ olis, Minn.; — 
Roofin orrugating ce ae, 
Wis.; «5 State Baking €o., St. Paul. 
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OST successful national adver- 

tisers agree that it is not enough 
to tell the public about a product, but 
the prospect must be directed to where 
it can be purchased. 


One of the surest ways of accomplish- 
ing, this is thru the dealer’s display of 
Stubbs Offset Method posters enlargZed 


from national advertisements. 


Stubbs Offset Method rarely 
costs more than ordinary prin- 
ting; and frequen tly costs less 


Tie STUBBS ©. 


OFFSET PRINTERS 
Detroit 
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International Adver- 
tising Will be Engaged in 
by British Firms 


RITISH manufacturers are 

preparing to spread their ad- 
vertising throughout the world, 
according to Leonard B. Gary, U. 
S. Trade Commissioner at Lon- 
don. This plan of world wide 
advertising “which has _ caused 
many manufacturers to increase 
their advertising appropriation 
more than twofold, in order that 
they may successfully compete in 
the world’s market, is not con- 
fined to the individual large firms, 
but has also been undertaken by 
smaller manufacturers, who are 
determined to advertise on a co- 
operative basis through their as- 
sociations. 

In Manchester alone, he points 
out, the velvet association is or- 
ganizing a three-year campaign 
to exploit the quality of Man- 
chester-made velveteen. This as- 
sociation, having as its members 
manufacturers and dyers, intends 
to invest approximately $150,000 
a year during the next three 
years, 

Its advertising plan calls first 
for a campaign in the home mar- 
ket, and then a campaign which 
will bring forth foreign business. 
The expense for the campaigns 
will be borne by every firm en- 
gaged in the velvet trade, through 
a scheme under which all dyers 
are to add a tax on each piece of 
velvet when it is dyed, and this tax 
is to be included as a regular 
charge to the manufacturer. Al- 
though one dyeing firm virtually 
controls the trade, there are sev- 
eral independent companies which, 
according to Mr. Gary, which do 
at least 5 per cent of the business. 
These firms have agreed to come 
in on the campaign and they will 
levy the same charge as the firm 
which virtually controls the 
trade. That the standard of cloth 
will be maintained, there is no 
doubt; for the association has 
resolved that this is one of its 
foremost tasks since it believes 
that the value of the advertising 
would be impaired should any 
change in quality take place. 


This advertising campaign of the 
velvet association, will be a blow 
to Germany, according to Mr, 
Gary, who reports: 

“Before the war Germany was 
making big progress in this trade 
and was cutting into the English 
business. However, because of 
better organization the English 
firms now feel that they will be 
in a position to take over much of 
the business done by Germany be- 
fore the war. English velveteens 
have never been advertised in the 
United States before except by 
one large firm and the manager 
of this firm said that his campaign 
was so successful that buyers 
literally stood in line to buy his 
products.” 


Information From “Printers’ 
” ° 
Ink” Formed the Basis of a 
Campaign 
Tue Stanparp Optica Co. 

Geneva, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1919, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: i 

We were very much interested in the 
article on page 140 of your October 9 
issue which told of how the Needle 
Trades Association successfully used 
big space in a “Help-Wanted” campaign. 
The writer recalls having noticed similar 
articles in past issues of Printers’ Ink 
and we are accordingly writing to in- 
quire if your service department can 
send us a list of the dates these articles 
appeared. 

Once upon a time, away back in the 
dark ages of the writer’s agency, pre 
advertising-managing days, Printers’ 
InK service department furnished him 
with a list of articles on co-operative 
advertising campaigns on which an at 
tack was based which landed a mighty 
good account for the agency. All of 
which is beside the point except that the 
writer does not recall ever having 
thanked you for that valuable service— 
and takes this opportunity for doing 0. 
And, in order that a similar omission 
may not occur this time, he hereby 
thanks you in advance for any service 
you may be able to render with respect 
to our request in the first paragraph of 
this letter. 

D. F. SoutHeats, 
Advertising Manager. 


A Slogan for Fruits 


Tue THomas ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Speaking of slogans, what is the mat 
ter with that of the Florida Citrus 
Exchange: : 

“Food that is more potent than medi- 
cine; medicine that tastes better than 
food.” 

Jerrerson THOMAS, 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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10,000 employers 
wanted 
—to give a book away 


You are undoubtedly one of them. 


You will be allowed to read the book before giv- 
ing it to some associate. You will find it necessary 
to mark it all up—side marks on every page or so, 
and a lot of underlining. 


You will say, ‘““That will make him think!’ And 
you will exclaim, “‘I wouldn’t have the nerve to say 
that to him, but I’d like to!’ If he becomes worth 
$500 or $5,000 more to you for reading this book, 
you will say this is the most profitable advertisment 
you ever read, bar none. (Price $2.00.) 


When he sees the title, however, he won’t want to 
read it; and that, too, is explained in the book and 
illustrates the stupidity of our prejudices. 


Edgar Swift wrote it. After 50 pages you wonder 
why all sellers don’t resort to Wallingford methods, 
and why the public doesn’t fool itself all the time. It 
is a dangerous book for an unprincipled seller to get 
hold of. But with it an honest seller can reinforce 
himself like a machine gun in a pill box. 


The title is enough to kill it—‘‘Psychology and The 
Day’s Work.”’ 


Why do brainy business men shiver so when you 
say “psychology?” 


We could sell 50,000 copies if we called it “Fresh 
Brains Pay in Business.” This title was turned 
down by the Government because of the shortage of 
paper last year. 


Get this book, write your name and 
address on the margin below, tear 
it out, and mail to CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York, who will send the 
book with a bill for $2.00. Doit now 
while you are looking at it and be glad. 
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The Great Store 


on La Salle 


in Chicago~* 





HarpwakrE is not all sold over 
the counters of enced hardware stores. 
It is sold in hardware stores and department stores, at the 
“5 and 10,” in mining company stores and in general stores. 
The two retail outlets for hardware and accessories that 
perhaps differ most radically from each other are the big- 
city hardware stores and the cross roads general stores that 
handle hardware—and sell a lot of it! 
Hardware merchandisers know that the efficiency of their 
selling effort depends to a large extent upon how closely 
they are able to parallel distribution with advertising. 
The big hardware store on LaSalle Street in Chicago, and 
Jeremiah Loomis’ General Store, serving a rich farming 
community—both are important outlets for your goods. 


Both will be reached by GOOD HARDWARE. 


GOOD HARDWARE is the new force in hardware selling. 
It is the monthly hardware magazine which will appear in 
26 simultaneous editions, published for a syndicate of 
26 hardware jobbers. 

It will reach not only every hardware dealer whose name 
and address can be secured—but also, every dealer in 
hardware. 

The big store on LaSalle Street typifies the hardware 
dealer. 


‘Jeremiah Loomis’’ is the dealer in hardware. 


Good Hardware 
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re | Jeremiah Loomis 


on Main Street 


in Fagleysville 


GOOD HARDWARE will enable you to do a thing you 
have never been able to do before. 


It will enable you to reach, with your advertising, not only 
every hardware dealer, but also the several thousand 
dealers in hardware who do not specialize in hardware 
and who would not ordinarily read hardware publications. 


GOOD HARDWARE will have a broad editorial appeal. 
It will appeal both to the hardware dealer and the dealer in 
hardware. 


GOOD HARDWARE is the new force in hardware selling 
—because it will reach not only every hardware dealer, but 
also every dealer in hardware and allied lines—every 
seller of hardware and accessories—more than 50,000 of 
them—every month! 


Because it links your advertising with the advertising of 
26 great hardware distributors—in their own magazine. 


Write or wire for full details. 


W. Linford Smith, Publisher (Publisher also of Oral Hygiene), 
Pittsburgh, Penna. John T. Hoyle, Editor. F.R. Williams, 
Associate Editor. Merwin B. Massol, Business Manager. Geo. 
L. Kinter, Assistant Business Manager. Frank C. Thomas, 
Eastern Manager, 6 East 39th Street, New York City. 
W. B. Conant, Western Manager, Peoples Gas Building, Chi- 
cago. A. D. McKinney, Southern Manager, Post-Dipatch 
Building, St. Louis. 


Will Reach Both 
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2,700 Purchas- 
ing Agents in 
One Auditorium 


Would you accept an invitation to tell 
them about your product? 
That is just what your message in 


ASSOCIATION MEN will do: 


Here are 2,700 men buying every 
year over $13,000,000 worth of 
goods. 


If you sell 


Interior Soap 
Decorations Cement 

Beds ; Building 

Sporting Goods Material 


in fact, any necessities, you will 
find a favorable market here. 


Write today for details of our special ser- 
vice that gives you vital information. 


Many are availing themselves of this un- 
usual and special service. 


This is an age of specialists 


Write, phone or call ‘‘Association Men’”’ 
the official magazine of the Y. M.C.A. 


Our service to advertisers insures 
unusual results — Ask about it. 


347 Madison Avenue Western Offices 
New York City 19 So. La Salle Street 
New York Chicago 


















































Advertising That is Willing to Take 
a Chance 


A Little Story of Constructive Credit Effort and How It Developed Into a 
Modern Business Romance 


By G. A. Nichols 


ERE is an advertising story 

with two climaxes—one that 
has been worked out and another 
that is coming. 

Twenty years ago two rather 
roughly dressed young men step- 
ped up to the desk of Edward M. 
Skinner, credit manager of Wil- 
son Bros., Chicago manufacturers 
of men’s furnishing goods. One 
of them explained that he and his 
partner wanted to open a store at 
Fairbanks, Alaska. They needed 
credit. 

Mr. Skinner, who now is general 
manager of his firm, quickly rec- 
ognized the case as being one not 
to be handled in the ordinary 
routine way. 

“Tell me about it,” he suggested. 

“Well,” replied the young Alas- 
kan, “I-am going to tell you the 
worst side of it first. Then you 
can quickly decide whether you 
will sell us these goods.” 

He went on to say that the only 
way to get goods to Fairbanks was 
to send them a hundred miles 
down a swift and dangerous river 
on rafts. If the rafts did not 
strike a hidden rock of which the 
river was full and the cargo be 
carried away in the current, then 
the goods had a fair chance for 
a safe landing. If they landed all 
right, they had to be taken by a 
dog team for quite a number of 
miles over a perilous path to Fair- 
banks 


Once there, they would be sold 


readily at high prices. But that 
town had no banks or other safe 
Places for keeping the gold dust 
the merchants would receive in 
return for their goods. This dust 
would have to be taken back to 
Dawson over the same perilous 
path and put in the bank. If the 
Messenger was not robbed on the 
way, which was very likely to be 
the case, then the goods would be 
paid for. What did Mr. Skinner 


think about all this and did he 
ever before have submitted to 
him a business proposition con- 
taining so many “ifs”? 

“T have a little sporting blood 
in my veins,” replied the credit 
manager, “and I believe I am go- 
ing to let you have these goods. 
There is not the least doubt in my 
mind that you two boys are honest 
and able. Unless you run afoul 
of some of these dangers of 
which you have spoken I am con- 
fident you will make good. If 
you make good, we have nothing 
to fear. If some of these unde- 
sirable things you speak of actu- 
ally do happen to you, our loss 
will be no more difficult for us 
to stand than yours will be for 
you,” 

The merchandise was shipped. 
The enterprising retailers used 
Wilson Bros. as a reference to 
get credit in clothing and other 
lines that they needed. The goods 
were safely landed at Fairbanks. 
The gold dust got back to Daw- 
son. The Wilsons got their 
money. So did the others. 

The new retail business quick- 
ly got upon its feet and success 
came along in the rapid manner 
that is characteristic of that far- 
off mining country. That is the 
land of extremes. If one wins, 
he wins big. If he fails, his fail- 
ure usually is abject. 


SPREADING SALES, AS RESULT OF ONE 
CREDIT VENTURE 


Previous to this Wilson Bros.’ 
goods were unknown in Alaska. 
This new firm featured them ex- 
clusively. Soon the miners would 
have nothing else. The men wear 
good clothes in Alaska—silk 
underwear at twenty-five dollars 
a suit and so on. 

This store grew. The country 
developed, new towns and settle- 
ments springing up here and there. 
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Transportation became less dif- 
ficult. 

Many other stores started. So 
popular had Wilson goods become 
through the operations of the 
pioneer store that these other 
stores featured them too. The 
missionary work was so well done 
and consumer good will so thor- 
oughly established that the Wil- 
son firm found no difficulty in 
marketing huge’ quantities of its 
goods in Alaska. 

Thus is demonstrated the huge 
advertising power that comes 
from constructive, courageous 
handling of a credit department. 
If Mr. Skinner had taken the con- 
ventional credit man’s view of 
the unusual situation that was pre- 
sented to him—but why discuss 
something that is so plainly ob- 
vious ? 

Climax number one. 

And now for the second part of 
the story. 

The senior partner in the Fair- 
banks firm, the one who did the 
talking which got the line of credit 
from Wilson Bros., had a chance 
to sell out. He felt he was en- 
titled to a rest and so he took the 
hundred thousand dollars that 
was offered him for his share in 
the business. Then he returned 
to the States. 

He expected eventually to get 
back into business in some capac- 
ity, but was in no particular hurry. 
He got married. His wife wanted 
to continue her musical studies. 
They went to Paris for that pur- 
pose and lived there for some 
time. 

After the Kaiser had started 
out on his mad attempt to secure 
rulership over this mortal foot- 
stool the former retailer and his 
wife decided to remain in Paris 
and go into war work. 

When they returned to this 
country a couple of years ago 
they found they were rich in prac- 
tically everything except money. 
Of money they had next to none. 

The former Alaskan merchant 
took the first available job that 
was offered—that of floorwalker 
in a Chicago department store. 

But that sort of thing would 
not do long for a man who had 
conquered the Northwest min- 


ing country—who had rafted mer- 
chandise down a_ treacherous 
river and who had found his way 
to attainment in the most remote 
of American frontiers. 

What should he do? 

Curiously enough—or perhaps it 
would be better to say naturally 
enough—he went back to Mr. 
Skinner, the man who had given 
him his initial boost and encour- 
agement. 

“Will your wife go with you to 
a new or rough part of the coun- 
try?” Mr. Skinner asked him. 

“My wife,” he replied, “will 


go wherever I have a right to ask 
her to go.” ; 


THE BROADER VISION OF THE CREDIT 
MAN 


“Go down to the Oklahoma or 
Texas oil country,” Mr. Skinner 
directed. “If you need any money 
for traveling or living expenses 
I will let you have it. Look 
around down there and see if 
you can find an opening wherein 
your energies and ability may be 
turned into a profit.” 

Just a little while ago Mr. 
Skinner received a letter from 
him. He had decided to locate in 
the Texas oil country. He was 
about to open a store and was not 
using money for this purpose. One 
cannot use something he hasn't 
got. But he was utilizing some- 
thing that is even better than 
money — unimpaired credit, the 
priceless asset he had built up dur- 
ing his Alaskan retailing expe- 
rience. 

“The Dallas jobbers,” he wrote 
Mr. Skinner, “are most kind. 
They are taking a remarkable and 
unusual interest in my venture. I 
find to my great gratification that 
I can buy goods as easily now as 
I could when I was operating a 
successful business. I am hurry- 
ing things ahead as rapidly as pos- 
sible and hope to open the store 
soon.” 

This is as far as the story goes 
—now. It will be continued in 
our next. 

There is nothing fictitious about 
this recital. The only thing that 
is missing is the name of the man 
and the place where he is located. 

That the man will make good 
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E give your product an honest analysis 

WV —uncolored by hope—unflavored by am- 
bition. We find the one selling argu- 

ment which overtops all the rest. And then we 


present this Dominant Idea graphically to dealer 
and consumer. 


Without obligation to you, an executive of this organization will glad- 
ly call to give you detailed information regarding Dominating Idea 
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and supply the material for q fit- 
ting second climax there is no 
manner of doubt. 

Constructive credit work which 
really is an intensive example of 
one of the best kinds of advertis- 
ing is now proving for the second 
time in the same man its power as 
a business builder and a trade 
getter. 

If a manufacturer or a jobber 
would sell, he must make it pos- 
sible for others to sell. 

Also—and this is no small 
thought to the actors in the drama 
of real commercial life which we 
have just related—there is after 
all much more to business than 
the mere making of money. 

The human side of business, the 
honest pride quite aside from 
monetary considerations that a 
jobber or manufacturer feels 
when he is a leading factor in 
building a retailer up from ‘the 
ground—there is vastly more of 
this than you would imagine. 

Many a thrilling business ro- 
mance is tucked away in the files 
of the credit man and the service 
department manager. 

Big business concerns, para- 
doxical though it may seem, do 
not strive for money alone. 

If they did, there would be less 
striving. 

When Wilson Bros. believed 
in and helped the Fairbanks re- 
tailer to a point where he attained 
success and when the advertising 
they got from this enabled them 
to build up other retailers, they 
did some wonderfully construc- 
tive work in more ways than one. 
They attained a greatly increased 
output for their goods. They 
made possible more business for 
other jobbers and manufacturers. 
They helped numerous retailers 
grow and in helping them they 
promoted the growth and prosper- 
ity of a virgin land. 

All of which is just so much 
more proof that advertising, if 
allowed to work out to its logical 
and unimpeded conclusion, can be 
one of the most constructive 
forces in unbuilding the well be- 
ing not only of business but of 
people generally. It sometimes 
moves in mysterious ways its 
wonders to perform. 
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Banks Should Respect Promises 
Given Liberty Bond 


Purchasers 

“‘As you know, we have always ur 
Liberty Bond holders, articulasly urged 
bond holders to sell their bonds, when 
obliged by urgent necessity, through 
their own bank or trust company or some 
reputable bond dealer. In many local- 
ities, the bank or trust company is-the 
only reputable medium for effecting sales 
of the bonds and in most places the bank 
or trust company has far more contact 
with the ordinary small bond holder 
than the reputable investment houses 
and brokers. In these circumstances it 
is of the utmost importance that banks 
and trust companies co-operate so far 
as possible and undertake to buy Liberty 
Bonds from their customers or make 
arrangements for the purchase. 

“Much the same situation exists as to 
loans on Liberty Bonds. The Treasury 
has always told bond holders that their 
own banks should be willing to loan 
to them up to at least 90% of the face 
value of the. bonds at a_ reasonable 
rate of interest and as I understand 
it, the policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Reserve Banks 
toward loans by banks has been framed 
accordingly. 

“Reports which come from time to 
time, sometimes orally and sometimes 
in the newspapers and occasionally by 
letter, indicate that the banks are not 
altogether supporting the Treasury in 
its attitude in these two respects and I 
wonder whether it would not be possible 
to call upon the banks for greater co- 
qeceies. “Sey of the Treasury 
71ass. > 





Advertising Shows Brick 
Makers Have a “Seller’s 
Market” 


It isean easy task to judge from 
advertising that the market is a 
“buyer’s” market, but if advertising is 
watched closely one may judge with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy whether 
or not the market is a “seller’s” market. 

Here and there advertisements stand 
out which tell the story. That brick 
manufacturers are not experiencing dif- 
ficulty in disposing of their products in 
Texas is evidenced from advertisements 
which have appeared in the brick manu- 
facturers’ trade journals. There is one 
advertisement of the Fraser Brick Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, which has been run- 
ning in several trade journals, which 
proclaims in bold type, that the Fraser 
Brick Company wants to buy face brick. 
This advertisement relates that the 
Fraser organization has obtained more 
orders for face brick than it is able to 
furnish. 


Penton Opens in London 
The Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has opened an office in London, to 
take care of its general European _busi- 
ness. H. Cole Estep, recently editorial 
director of the Penton publications, will 
be in charge. 
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With Foldwell the stitches always hold. 
Booklets and catalogs printed on 
Foldwell never tear out at the stitches. 


rOLDWELL is a coated stock guaranteed to 
fold without breaking. Your booklet or 
catalog will stand a lot of wear and tear if it is 
printed on Foldwell. 

Foldwell is the ideal stock for all forms of 
printed advertising. Itsperfect printing surface, 
its strength and ability to withstand abuse have 
made it the favorite of thousands of users: of 
direct mail advertising. 

Protect your printing. Specify the original, 
genuine Foldwell. There is no substitute. 

Write for a copy of “Paper as a Factor in 
Modern Merchandising.”’ It will interest you. 


Chicago Paper Company 


852 South Wells Street 
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BOATING 


Increased Circulation 
Means Multiplied 


Buying Power 
Display space in POWER BOATING is a necessary 


part of the 1920 sales program of any manufacturer 
or dealer who has a product to offer the owner or 
operator of pleasure or commercial craft. 





POWER BOATING has been published continuously in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for over fourteen years. 
Its geographical position has always fitted it peculiarly to serve 
equally well every portion of che boating field—both pleasure 
and commercial—in the United States. 
Reader interest is now extending rapidly to foreign countries; so that 
today POWER BOATING offers an international medium through 
which to reach effectively the owners and operators of pleasure and 
commercial power boats everywhere. 
The steady growth in paid circulation illustrated on the opposite page 
is indisputable evidence of the increasing importance with which read- 
ers everywhere are regarding POWER BOATING. 
It is proof that manufacturers of power boats, engines and accessories 
should be adequately represented in every issue. 

Therefore 


When making up advertising 
schedules for 1920 be sure to 


INCLUDE 


[YOCT DR LKOVMING 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations, Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Penton Building - - CLEVELAND, U.S.A. 
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Delivery on time is of 
first importance to the 
man buying printing. 


This" watch, which has 
been appearing in our ad- 
vertising in Printers’ Ink, 
is the symbol of our 
proven punctuality. 


Printing— 


Catalogs—Booklets— Folders 
Publications — House Organs 


There's no rut for the wheels of Kenfield-Leach 
progress. 


We approach every new contract, whether for a 
million-edition: or for a small, ‘‘fussy’’ feature, 
with that same intelligent enthusiasm, that same 
open-eyed interest, that same appreciative study, 
that has characterized our service for so many 
years. 


Our -clients appreciate this refusal to treat each 
task as “‘another job” and prove their pra‘se by 
giving us all the more of their printing. As a 
result, we are enabled to develop our organiza- 
tion and our facilities continually to mee‘ these 
increasing demands without impairmen: of our 
service or our interest. 


We will treat YOUR printing with this same 
individual freshness of viewpoint. Write, wire 
or ‘phone for us to give you our “‘specifications,” 


K enfield-Leach Company 


610 FEDERAL ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
PRINTERS OF 101 PUBLICATIONS 













































When Loaded with Angles Con- 
sider the Double-Barreled 


Advertisement 


Some Neglected Opportunities in Multiplying the Appeal Through Strategy 


By W. L. Barker 


_—— is a small, but appar- 
ently growing, school of ad- 
vertisers who believe in display- 
less advertisements; that is, they 
believe in advertisements which 
do not hurl the name of the pro- 
duct or service at the reader in 
display type, or give any definite 
hint of it in the heading, or yet 
display the name of the advertiser. 

The Andrew Jergens skin treat- 
ment advertisement is a good ex- 
ample of this type of advertise- 
ment. Of course, it has a display 
line, a heading, but the heading 
does not contain the name of the 
product, nor does it, or the name 
of the manufacturer, appear in 
display anywhere in the adver- 
tisement, though a small repro- 
duction of the package is often 
used as an illustration. So far as 
the public is concerned, this adver- 
tisement is an article on the care 
of the skin. It is written from the 
reader’s viewpoint, not the manu- 
facturer’s. It aims to catch the 
reader’s attention via the self-in- 
terest route. 

It takes real nerve for an ad- 
vertiser to run this kind of an ad- 
vertisement, for it has very little 
“general publicity” value, and if it 
fails to interest of itself the ad- 
nels investment is practically 
ost. 

Many advertisers admire such 
an advertisement, and not infre- 
quently one will speak to his ad- 
vertising manager or his agent 
about getting up just such copy 
for him. He reads the copy and 
likes it. Then, as many an adver- 
tising man knows, when he sees 
the layout, he says, “That’s bully.” 
He holds it off at arm’s length 
and gazes at it, and as he gazes 
he happens to remember the price 
of the space the advertisement will 
occupy, and he gets a cold chill 
as he thinks of the number of peo- 





ple who may be turning the pages 
of the publication rather hastily 
and who may miss the entire ef- 
fect of his advertisement if in 
some way his name, or the name 
of his product, does not show up. 

And so he ventures to suggest, 
“Now, I don’t want to make any 
radical changes, but don’t you be- 
lieve it would be a bit safer if we 
just put the words, ‘Blank 
Brothers Biscuits’ across the top, 
right here under the picture? Not 
in bold type, you undersand,” he 
hastens to add, noting the look 
of disappointment on the face of 
the man submitting the advertise- 
ment, “not in bold type—just 
medium size.” 

Thereupon follows a discussion, 
ending generally either in the 
name of the product being dis- 
played, as suggested, or the name 
and address of the firm being 
featured in bold type at the bot- 
tom. The advertisement there- 
upon immediately jumps into an- 
other classification: It is a dis- 
play, not a displayless, advertise- 
ment. 


TAKES NO CHANCE OF MISSING AN 
OPPORTUNITY 


Understand, this article is not 
an argument for or against either 
style. Both display and display- 
less advertisements are good; 
each has its limitations. Rather 
is this written in an endeavor to 
suggest one way to run display ad- 
vertisements and yet get some of 
the manifest advantages of the 
displayless ad. It can be and has 
been done with some moderate 
degree of effectiveness by several 
advertisers. 

The solution is what we might 
call “double-barreled” advertise- 
ments. The Traffic Truck adver- 
tisement reproduced herewith is 
an excellent example of this kind 
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of Six Lea ding Farm Fapers 
The NATIONAL FARM POWER eserves over one million 


circulation, through a nation-wide organization of leading 
agricultural authorities. It comprises six leading farm papers, 
giving unequaled national subscriber service, a service that is 
localized to serve the special interests of each territory. As 


the greatest farm paper organization in the world, it is the most 
powerful merchandising influence in the farm field today. 


THE NATIONAL FARM POWER 


Dakota Farmer Northwest Farmstead Orange Judd Farmer 
Aberdeen, S. D. Minneapolis Chicago 
American Agriculturist Farm & Home New England Homestead 
New York Springfield, Mass. and Chicago Springfield, Mass. 
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of an advertisement. It is really 
two advertisements in one. 

The first impression is of a 
three-quarter-page display adver- 
tisement flanked by a column of 
editorial matter. Then, even 
though the reader sees that it is 
a double-barreled advertisement, 
it still stays in two parts, a display 
portion and a “Horse Sense” col- 
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This gives added weight to the 
testimonial. The name and ad- 
dress of the advertiser, and the 
statement that the Traffic Motor 
Truck Corporation is the “Larg- 
est exclusive builders of 4,000-lbs. 
capacity trucks in the world,” 
completes the shot from one bar- 
rel. In itself this is a good adver- 
tisement, and many advertisers 
would think they had 
done well to get as 
good a message into 
a full-page advertise- 
ment. 

But the Traffic 
Motor Truck Cor- 
poration has yet an- 
other barrel to shoot: 
—the “Horse Sense” 
barrel. 

The first four short 
paragraphs of “Horse 
Sense” are worth 
quoting because they 
show how easily this 
advertiser leads the 
reader into reading 
the column of text: 

“There is one auto- 
mobile to every eigh- 
teen persons in the 
United States,. as 
against one to every 
267,207 inhabitants in 
China. 

“Shipments of Traf- 
fic Trucks in the 
month of May to 
foreign countries 
doubled all previous 


SKILLFUL LIN KING UP OF DISPLAY MATTER WITH COLUMN months. 


or “TEXT” ADVERTIS ING, ALMOST UNDISPLAYED 


umn, appealing to two types of 
mind, the literary type and the dis- 
play-absorbing type. 

Indeed, this advertisement 
shows a very careful division of 
appeal and a very shrewd hand- 
ling of the display and copy. The 
name and the price and the pict- 
ure “get across” instantly. Then 
there is the actual photograph of 
a very strong and convincing tes- 
timonial letter, with a written ex- 
planation across the bottom: 

“The Popular Price Express Co. 
is one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful express companies in St. 
Louis, operating a large fleet of 
motor-trucks for general transfer 
and express work.” 





“Eighty-six per 
cent. of all motor vehicles in the 
world are owned in the United 
States. 

“There are over 480,000 motor 
trucks in use in this country at 
the present time.” 

Then, under the heading, “100 
per cent. Score on Expedition,” 
the copy goes on to tell of a serv- 
ice record. Following this come 
the specifications of the Traffic 
Truck, with the price of the chas- 
sis. And, finally, a bid for dealers. 

The ammunition in this second 
barrel is almost as strong as that 
in the “display barrel,” and ad- 
mirably supplements it. 

There is little doubt but that 
the separation of the copy in this 
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American Agriculturist is the favorite, farm 
paper in the rich New York agricultural 




















territory. For 77 years its constructive 
work for the cause of agriculture—its 
superior editorial service—has won for it a 
place of leadership among farmers, farmers’ 
associations and dealers. Careful advertisers 


use American Agriculturist. It reaches and is read 
by farmers with the greatest purchasing power. 
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way makes the advertisement more 
effective than if the copy had all 
been set in a full-page border and 
the ad built in the usual way. It 
is a real double-barreled adver- 
tisement, with a display barrel and 
a detail barrel. If you don’t get 
hit with one barrel, you probably 
will with the other. The studious 
type of mind is likely to light on 
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ment is another working out of 
the double-barrel idea. While this 
copy was run some time ago, and 
the company has, I am informed, 
sold out to other interests, the ad- 
vertisement is worth studying. 
This Sentinel Automatic Cook 
Stove was remarkable in so many 
ways, and of interest to women 
for so many different reasons, 





the article. The type 
of mind that takes 
“optical pecks” at 
things, just picking 
up something here 
and there that stands 
out, will see the dis- 
play advertisement. 
So, also, will the per- 
son turning the page 
quickly. 

A New England 
printer worked out 
the double - barreled 
idea in his five-inch 
double-column news- 
paper advertisements. 
In one half of the 
double-column space 
he printed little news 
items about his busi- 
ness, in regular body 
type, with the name 
and address set in the 
same size and style of 
type (8-point body- 
type), though he says, 
“I found it hard at 
first to convince the 
newspaper composi- 
tors that I didn’t 
want the name set in 
bold face!” 

The other half of 
the space he devoted 
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to a straight display 


advertisement, with a THE COLUMN AT THE RIGHT WOULD GET ALMOsT 100 


border and an illus- 
tration or display 
copy,—all the ear-marks of a 
regular advertisement. 

“I was surprised,” he said, “to 
find how many people who claim 
never to notice advertisements 
read the little news-article adver- 
tisements. And then they looked 
at the other half of the advertise- 
ment to see what connection it 
had with what they had just read! 
I'm hearing from my advertising 
now as I never did before.” 

The Sentinel Stove advertise- 





PER CENT ATTENTION FROM WOMEN READERS 


that its story was difficult to tell 
in one advertisement, unless it 
was so crammed, jammed full of 
copy that any woman would be- 
come discouraged just to glance 
at it. So one barrel was loaded 
with the facts about the stove; 
what it was, how it worked and 
what it did. Three columns of 
the four making up the page were 
devoted to this angle of the prop- 
osition. 

The fourth column, set in 6- 
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New England Homestead, the old reliable 
farm paper of New England, is read by 
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New England. It has no equal or rival in 
its influence among its readers, It covers.a 
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point type with bold-face initials, 
contained thirty-seven examples 
of how the Sentinel Stove saved 
time and freed women from the 
kitchen, allowing them to go about 
any work or pleasure that ap- 
pealed to them. The column is 
headed, “The New Sentinel Al- 
phabet for Women,” and it starts 
with Mrs. A telling what she 
does in the afternoon while her 
dinner is cooking in her Sentinel 
Stove, and runs through the en- 
tire alphabet, each woman doing 
something different with the free 
time this automatic stove gives 
her. 

Here are a few of the para- 
graphs : 

Mrs. A likes to takes the children out 
for a romp in the park in the late after- 
noon when it is cool. She can do it 
because she has a Sentinel Automatic 
Cook Stove that cooks dinner while she 
os B hates to break up a bridge 
party by leaving early to go home and 


get dinner. She doesn’t have to, for 
she has a Sentinel Automatic Cook 
Stove. 


Mrs. C can’t afford a cook, but she 
has found that her Sentinel Automatic 
Cook Stove makes a splendid substitute. 
It cooks her meals well, serves her 
faithfully and cheerfully, and never 
asks for an afternoon off! She calls it 
“Miss Sentinella Pot-Watcher.” 

Mrs, D has four children who attend 
school. They have different lunch hours 
and her noon meal has to be served “‘in 
section.” Everything keeps hot and 
retains all its juice and flavor through 
the several servings in the gentle heat 
of the fireless-cooking oven of her Sen- 
tinel Automatic Cook Stove. 

Mrs. E and her husband like to go 
out for a little spin in the auto when he 
ets home in the evening, while it is still 
ight. They can do it because their 
dinner cooks itself in their Sentinel 
Automatic Cook Stove while they are 
out a 

Mrs. F has a baby who must always 
be fed and put to bed just before the 
dinner hour. Since she got her Senti- 
nel Automatic Cook Stove it no longer 
bothers her, for her dinner cooks itself 
and she is free to attend to Baby. 

_Mrs. G found that her monthly gas 
bill was too high and she had to do 
Something about it. She needed a new 
stove and so invested in a Sentinel 
Automatic Cook Stove, and the saving 
on her gas bill every month since has 
already gone a long way toward paying 
for her stove. Soon it will be paying 
dividends, . 


As you will notice, even such 
facts as the saving of gas are 
covered in this alphabet, and far 
more effectively than could be 
done by flat statements in the 
regular copy. 
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Of course, this alphabet could 
have been inside of the border, 
and that is what most advertisers 
do in such cases. But is not this 
form more effective? Undoubtedly 
many a woman read that heading, 
“The New Sentinel Alphabet for 
Women,” set outside of the border 
in the magazine’s regular body 
type and column width, and 
started to read the alphabet, with- 
out at first realizing that she was 
reading anything connected with 
the advertisement at the left, al- 
though the name of the stove was 
boldly displayed in the heading. 
And a start is all that was neces- 
sary, for once she began to read 
that alphabet, she was (as ex- 
perience proved) pretty sure ‘to 
read it clear through. 

When she had finished she had 
a better idea of what the Sentinel 
Automatic Cook Stove would do 
than the advertiser dared hope 
any woman could ever get with- 
out a personal demonstration or 
the reading of a seventy-two-page 
book. And this was accomplished 
without making the main part of 
the advertisement look like a page 
from the dictionary. Incident- 
ally, I am told that the returns 
from this advertisement, in the 
form of requests’ for the booklet, 
“Meals That Cook Themselves,” 
which was not even mientioned in 
the alphabetical column and not 
displayed in the main body of the 
advertisement, were something 
phenomenal. The advertisement 
had to be read carefully to pro- 
duce an inquiry, for the facts 
about the book vere entirely sunk 
in the text. Is it not a reasonable 
eduction that the separating of 
he ‘advertisement into two parts, 
thus rendering it less discouraging 
to tackle and less jumbled, made 
for a more careful and a more 
general reading? 

I have often wondered why 
more advertisers do not use this 
double-barrel idea. Some have, 
but not very many, as is evidenced 
by the fact that I have looked 
through a great many magazines 
and newspapers to get other ex- 
amples to use in illustrating this 
article, and I could not find them. 

It seems to me the idea has pos- 
sibilities. 
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Why would it not be a good 
form for certain kinds of food 
advertisements, giving recipes in 
one part of the advertisement and 
devoting the other part to a dis- 
play of the product, the package, 
or a general advertisement with 
the name displayed prominently? 

And why not for advertisers of 
many other commodities or serv- 
ices, such, as toilet articles, house- 
hold appliances, or even courses 
of instruction? 

Such advertisements need not 
be all handled in the same way, 
with text on one side and dis- 
play on the other. There are a 
variety of ways that the idea 
could be worked out. For in- 
stance, two distinct and entirely 
different display advertisements, 
each aimed at a different type of 
mind; or perhaps a picture on one 
side with nothing but a caption 
under it and a display advertise- 
ment on the other. The impor- 
tant point, it seems to me, is to 
refrain from putting a border 
around the entire advertisement 
and binding it all together, for 
that partially defeats the purpose 
of the double-barreled shot. 

Not that the whole purpose of 
such advertisements is to fool 
people into reading them before 
they realize what they are doing, 
for in the case of the Sentinel ad- 
vertisement, for instanee, no at- 
tempt was made to do that, for 
the name of the product was 
given right in the headline and 
mentioned in the fourth line of 
the copy. The man who conceives 
that to be the mission of the 
double-barreled advertisement has 
missed half the point. The real 
philosophy of the idea is not to 
deceive the reader, any more than 
any piece of advertising copy is 
for that purpose, but rather to 
make it easier for him to get 
hold of your story, which may be 
of incalculable benefits to him, 
and to make sure he gets it by 
putting it in double form, that 
is to say, aimed at two types of 
mind. 

Not that it would be desirable, 
either, for every advertiser to 
start in tomorrow to split his ad- 
vertisements in half, or anything 
of the kind. Many products 
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doubtless would not lend them- 
selves readily to this method of 
advertising. And if it were done 
too much it would lose much of 


its effectiveness. But is it not a 
good thing to turn to occasionally, 
in special instances where there is 
much to be said, or many angles 
of presentation, or where there 
is some particularly difficult mes- 
sage to get into the public mind? 


The Philosopher’s Stone in 
Loan Campaign 


The South African Nation has turned 
to advertising in order to raise a loan 
through popular subscription. Since 
September 22 a campaign in which news- 
papers, posters and moving pictures have 
been employed, has been in progress, 
under the direction of C. J. Sibbett of 
Cape Town, South Africa, Every ad- 
vertisement has contained the slogan 
“Turn Your Silver Into Gold,” and 
every advertisement has visualized this 
slogan through illustrations of the pieces 
of silver required for one union loan 
certificate, which pieces of silver when 
the certificate becomes due bring a sijn- 
gle piece of gold, greater in value than 
the many pieces of silver. The slogan in 
words and in pictures, is also carried out 
in talks, such as “Today Silver can be 
turned to Gold. The Philosopher’s Stone 
has, of course, never been discovered, 
but nevertheless fifteen shillings six- 
pence, lent to the Government now, will 
be repaid by a sovereign five years from 
today. There are no tiresome formal- 
ities to be gone through. Simply go to 
your Post-office.and buy across the coun- 
ter in the ordinary way, as many Union 
Government Loan Certificates as you can 
afford.” 


W. G. Rook an Officer of 
Canadian Gossard Co. 


William G. Rook, who for some years 
has been president and advertising man- 
ager of the Canadian Home Journal, 
Toronto, has been made managing di- 
rector of the Canadian H. W. Gossard 
Company, maker of corsets, Toronto. 
Mr. Rook will continue as president of 
the Canadian Home Journal, but is 
succeeded as advertising manager of that 
publication by Miller McKnight, who 
will at the same time continue as ad- 
vertising manager of the Toronto Satur- 
day Night. 


Col. Walter D. Scott Returns 


to Northwestern 

Colonel Walter Dill Scott, author of 
“The Theory of Advertising”, and “The 
Psychology of Advertising’, who has 
been director of the Committee on 
Classification, U. Army, has re- 
turned to Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl., as professor of psychol- 
ogy. 
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In the great Dakota Farmer empire—the 
rich farm market of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana, The Dakota Farmer 
ranks supreme. Practically every advertiser 
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wealthy farm market. The prestige of 
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Dealer Helps: a Question of Fitness; 


Not of Cost 


Maximum Co-operation in the Use of Dealer Helps Obtained Through an 
Analysis of the Dealer’s Field 


By A. Rowden King 


HAT can be done to increase 

the use of these dealer 

helps? What can be done to se- 

cure 100 per cent co-operation 

from the dealers in this important 
phase of merchandising? 

This always-knotty problem has 
been extensively discussed by 
Printers’ INK in previous articles 
and in a recent article entitled, 
“Should Advertisers Charge for 
Dealer Helps?” but because of its 
importance it seems worthy of fur- 
ther consideration and discussion. 

The problem, in its last analysis, 
is confronted almost entirely by 
those manufacturers who do not 
have exclusive agents. The ex- 
clusive agent, as a rule, generally 
uses those helps which he goes to 
the trouble of asking for. But 
with the non-exclusive agency it 
is found that frequently requests 
arise merely from curiosity or that 
enthusiasm wanes after the request 
has been made and that, therefore, 
the helps are never used. Why 
do the non-exclusive dealers neg- 
lect these helps? Is the fact that 
they are sent “free of charge,” re- 
sponsible ? 

Really it is not to be supposed 
that, merely because dealer helps 
cost the dealer nothing, he. does 
not appreciate them and does not 
think them worth using. To prove 
the futility of any such reasoning 
the manufacturer has but to offer 
to send his dealers, free, a certain 
amount of his goods and then see 
whether they will accept his offer 
and sell the goods after receiving 
them. Even if “it is a funda- 
mental principle that to make peo- 
ple want a thing it should be made 
difficult of attainment,” the older 
principle that people are always 
glad to get something for nothing, 
still holds good. And they are 
always doubly glad to get some- 
thing for nothing if it is going to 
help them make real money. 


No, the reasons for the non-use 
of dealer helps go deeper than this. 
The first of these reasons is this: 
So much of the dealer material 
does not apply to the individual 
requirements and types of stores. 
The second reason is that dealers 
want to use material that their 
competitors cannot exactly dupli- 
cate. 

The reason why so much dealer 
material is not suited to most 
stores is because the manufacturer, 
getting up one general dealer-help 
service, has been compelled to 
make it applicable to all his deal- 
ers. He has made the service of 
such a general nature that it can 
be used by large stores, small 
stores, the progressive and the 
non-progressive, those with suffi- 
cient capital and those under capi- 
talized. Consequently there is no 
one feature of the material that 
stands out as being particularly 
suited to any one type of store. 
The store owner, going through 
the mass of material to find some- 
thing that will be of especial aid 
because of its strict connection 
with his own type of store, finds 
nothing suitable and discards the 
entire lot of stuff. 


WHY DEPARTMENT STORES PAY FOR 
SPECIAL SERVICE 


In dealing with the many stores 
wanting exclusive material, con- 
sideration must be given the fact 
that many department stores pay 
for advertising cut services to il- 
lustrate their newspaper adver- 
tisements, and their pamphlets. 
They are willing to pay for such 
services while they will not use 
the free services tendered them 
by the manufacturers of trade- 
marked and nationally-advertised 
goods, because they know that by 
paying for this material they are 
getting something their competi- 
tors cannot duplicate. They are 
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guaranteeing an exclusive individ- 
uality to their advertisements 
which would be impossible if the 
free service tendered by the manu- 
facturers to all dealers was to be 
used. ; 

Some people argue from this 
payment by department stores for 
advertising-cut services and simi- 
lar services that the way to get 
dealer helps used is to charge for 
them. But to argue in this way is 
to draw a false conclusion from 
the facts. The way to get dealer 
helps used is to give the dealers 
what they want. If this is done 
they'll use the helps whether a 
charge is made for them or not. 

In this connection it will be in- 
teresting to see how a concern 
selling musical instruments gets 
100 per cent co-operation in the 
matter of dealer helps from its 
dealers. 

This concern has chosen, for 
its province, one particular type 
or stratum of talking machine 
dealers. Every single dealer help 
issied by this concern is de- 
vised to help this particular sort 
of dealer. Anything that is not 
suitable for him is eliminated. 
Anything that is too expensive for 
him is discarded. Anything that 
would not appeal to his rather dis- 
criminating class of patrons is cut 
out. As a consequence the dealer 
helps sent out by this concern 
really help the dealer. They do 
not belie their name. And as a 
further consequence all the dealers 
served by this concern are not only 
willing but glad to pay a small fee 
each month for the special elec- 
tros, signs, selling plans and sug- 
gestions sent to them. But—and 
this is the big point—whether they 
paid for this service or not, they 
would use it because it is con- 
structed for them. It is what they 
want. It is not so general that 
they can’t find something particu- 
larly suited to their own needs in 
every bit of material and it is so 
individualistic as to make their ad- 
vertising distinctly different from 
that of their competitors. Also it 
is exclusive to them in their terri- 
tory. 

Really, the matter of charging 
for dealer helps or not resolves 
itself into a matter of making the 
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service worth money to the dealers. 
If it is worth money the dealers 
will pay for it. If not, they won't. 
Also it is largely a question of 
whether or not the manufacturer 
wants to get a number of helps 
into the dealers’ hands out of 
which he may use a few or whether 
the manufacturer wants to get all 
the helps he sends out, used by the 
dealers. 

Several large manufacturers 
who are not inclined to the first 
plan of widely distributing helps 
with the hope of some of them 
landing, have involved a good way 
of making every electro they send 
out do service. When a dealer 
requests an electro he is charged 
for it. But when he sends in 
printed advertising matter showing 
he has used the electro, the charge 
is canceled. 

If a manufacturer wants to is- 
sue déaler helps that will be used 
by the dealer, let him put him- 
self in the dealer’s place and then 
get out just the sort of stuff that 
he, as a dealer, would like to get. 
Get away from the manufacturer’s 
viewpoint and into the viewpoint 
of the dealer. 





“Drug Topics” Outgrows 
“House Organ” Classification 
Drug Topics, which has been the house 

organ of McKesson & Robbins, wholesale 
druggists, New York, has been purchased 
; aepasee, V. E. Pratt and M. S. 
Small. nder the new ownership, Mr. 
McQuade remains as editor, W. E. Pratt 
becomes publisher, and Mr. 
comes business manager. Frank C. 
Thomas has been made eastern advertis- 
ing manager and W. B. Conant has been 
made western advertising manager of 
the publication. 


W. C. Jones Joins New Orleans 
Agency 


Ulric C. Jones, who was at one time a 
member of the advertising department of 
the New Orleans Item, and advertising 
director of the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Co., New Orleans, since being discharged 
from Government service has joined the 
Chambers Agency, Inc., New Orleans. 


Indianapolis Y. M. C. A. Has 
Advertising Course 


A course in salesmanship and adver- 
tising is being conducted by the Y 
C. A. of Indianapolis. The work is un- 
der the direction of Jesse E. Hanft, sales 
manager, Oval & Koster Lithographing 
Co., Indianapolis. 
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farmers in the most wealthy Illinois coun- 
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Missionary Work of the Library 
Plan in Advertising Athletic Goods 


Thos. E. Wilson & Co. Hope to Make Name Known Through 
Authoritative Library on Sports 


By Hinton Gilmore 


5 it pay to educate the ul- 
timate consumer in the proper 
use of merchandise? An emphatic 
afirmative is the reply of Thos. 
E. Wilson & Company of Chicago, 
manufacturers of sporting goods, 
an organization which has given 
much time, effort and expense to 
building up an athletic library for 
the education of the ultimate buyer 
in better sportsmanship. 

Admittedly, the process of edu- 
cation is a long and sometimes 
tedious one and the dividends re- 
turnable cannot be reasonably ex- 
pected for many years in most 
cases, but there is enough imme- 
diate and concrete benefit to war- 
rant the extensive outlay necessary 
in creating a library of play. This, 
at any rate, is the confirmed belief 
of the management of the company 
which has entered upon an am- 
bitious programme of sports litera- 
ture. 

Competing companies in the 
same field of business have been 
reasonably thorough in covering 
the business of educating the pub- 
lic in the matter of play. These 
competitors have covered at least 
the broad fundamentals of the var- 
ious athletic pastimes and it has 
been necessary for the Wilson 
organization to approach the sub- 
ject of sport from a reasonably 
new angle. Instead of discussing 
tennis, in its broader meanings, 
the company has found it advisable 
to give a new twist to its manner of 
teaching. In newspaper parlance, 
the company has introduced a fea- 
ture angle. 

In the subject of golf, the li- 
brary presents a series of “how” 
books. There is the “How to Ap- 
proach,” the “How to Put” and the 

“How to Drive” books. The idea 
of this division of the general sub- 
ject is to teach the golfer how to 
do one thing at a time and that one 
thing well. This system is said 


to be better than the plan of giving 
the student a complete education 
at one sitting. It works better, 
on the links also, according to 
experts. 

Football is attacked from the un- 
usual and interesting angle of the 
“Inside Dope on Coaching.” Ten- 
nis players by recourse to the Wil- 
son library can get “Hints for Be- 
ginners” and special instruction on 
the little understood back-hand 
stroke. And so on through the 
category of athletics—the library 
instructs along interesting, unusual 
and specialized lines. Technically, 
the books are well done. In spite 
of this technical excellence, the 
books have a definite reader appeal. 
They are interesting as well as in- 
structive. 


A FORWARD LOOKING POLICY 


In the institution of such a li- 
brary on a gradually extending 
scale, the management of the com- 
pany realizes that much of the 
present effort is, after a fashion, 
bread cast upon the waters. But 
there is also the definite opinion 
that this bread will come back one 
of these days happily buttered with 
profit. 

The company reasons thus: “The 
child comes to have great faith in 
the author of its text books. In 
adult years, this faith grows 
stronger instead of diminishing. 
In getting out our library, which 
is of advertising value only inci- 
dentally, we have been actuated 
by the belief that the beginner in 
sports, who educates himself 
through a Wilson handbook and 
reaches a_ certain proficiency 


through this instruction, will have 
a regard and respect for the name 
‘Wilson’ as applied to athletics 
that will,make him a customer.” 
The company believes that its 
rule books will convince the stu- 
dent that the Wilson idea in sports 
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is for greater proficiency and 
cleaner sportsmanship and that the 


impression thus imparted by the 
hand-books will reflect favorably 
upon its sporting merchandise. If 
the instruction is good, the mer- 
chandise must also be good—that 
is the idea that the athletic library 
is designed to drive home and 
clinch, 

There are other angles of pos- 
sible profit. Far instance, the 
hand-books are authoritative and 
can be used in deciding disputed 
points that arise in connection with 
every line of sport. Through such 
use, these guides to various sports 
may very easily become known 
as the ultimate and final opinion 
on disputed points, In time, the 
company believes that “according 
to Wilson” can become as much a 
by-word as “according to Hoyle” 
is in the realm of cards. Who 
shall deny that if Mr. Hoyle were 
alive and could place on the market 
“Hoyle’s Trade-marked Playing 
Cards, none original without Mr. 
Hoyle’s signature,” he would be 
successful ? 

That is the idea back of the 
growing Wilson library—the idea 
of popularizing the name and mak- 
ing it synonomous with authentic, 
sportsmanlike developments in 
every branch of athletics. If the 
library can accomplish this, even 
though the process of education 
requires years, the company be- 
lieves that the expense will have 
been fully justified and that future 
years will show profit for every 
dollar expended. 





Town Criers 
Club Forms Crockery 
Company 


& order to keep its members 
interested in its educational 
meetings, The Town Criers Club 
of St. Paul, Minn., has made 
every member of the club a stock- 
holder and director in the newly 
re-organized fictitious Minnesota 
Crockery Company, a $10,000,000 
corporation. 

The plan in brief is this: The 


educational meetings of the club 
are to take the form of confer- 
ences of the board of directors of 








the Minnesota Crockery Com- 
pany. A discovery has been made 
by the company’s chemist of a 
new annealing process by which 
crockery can be made practically 
unbreakable. This, of course, will 
revolutionize the business—old 
methods of distribution through 
jobbers will be inadequate and an 
extensive advertising campaign 
must be considered. Therefore, an 
advertising manager is hired and 
an advertising agency man called 
in to explain to the board of di- 
rectors how advertising will solve 
their problem of distribution. 
Then another advertising agency 
is requested to place before the 
board a detailed analysis of the 
new product with recommenda- 
tions as to what line to advertise, 
labels, containers, trade-marks and 
trade-names, etc., and when these 
phases have been dealt with, a 
third advertising agency will 
present a detailed analysis of the 
market, together with recommen- 
dations as to the proper method 
of distribution, and a_well-bal- 
anced advertising appropriation. 
After this has been accomplished 
subsequent conferences of the 
board of directors will consider 
and pass on the advertising appro- 
priation item by item. 

The leader of each meeting 
will defend the particular item in 
the appropriation on which he is 
to speak, and also explain how 
this amount should be spent in 
order to produce the best results. 

The plan, as it has progressed, 
so far, has proved an effective 
means of keeping in touch with 
the latest and most approved ideas 
and tmethods in the advertising 
field, according to the members 
of the educational committee of 
the club. 





Portland Agency Increases 
Copy Staff 


Miss Amie B. Brunn, who has been 
advertising manager of Lipman, Wolfe 
& Co., department store, Portland, 
Oregon, has become a member of the 
copy and plan department of Botsford, 
Constantine & Tyler, advertising agency, 
Portland. Oregon. his agency has 
also obtained as a member of its cony 
staff W. F. Sieck. formerly . assistant 
advertising and sales manager of the 
Hot-Point Division of the Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Co., Chicago. 
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The Philadeiphia territory, al- 
though it has a population of 
more than two millions, has 
only one actual buying center. 
Most national products are 
sold only in this central district. 


It is significant that The 
Record is read before, or while 
going towards this center—not 
away from it. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 


RECORD 


““Always Reliable’’ 





STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
People’s Gas Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bidg. 
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Textile World: Journal Again! : 


N account of the New York printing situation, 
TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL has arranged for 
resumption of publication in another city. Beginning with 
November 8th the usual weekly schedule is being main- 
tained. Each issue is reporting the current week’s markets 
and news. Two or three technical sections of the omitted 
issues will be published each week, together with the 
corresponding advertising, until this department of reader 
service has caught up to schedule. No advertising will be 
duplicated in the same issue. No insertions other than 
called for in contract schedules will be run without author- 
zation. Publication will not be more frequent than the 
regular once-a-week. 


Fextile Workd Journal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 








334 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 
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A New Test for Copy 


Has It Been Read and Approved by the Employees? 


By Roy Dickinson 


At Americans generally play- 
ing the fiddle while Rome 
burns? Is industrial warfare nec- 
essary while the world is starving 
for staple goods? 

The entire subject of co-opera- 
tion between capital and labor 
for the production of staples of 
which the world is in so great 
need seems to lie in mutual con- 
fidence. Until confidence takes 
the place of suspicion any indus- 
trial peace seems to become mere- 
ly a truce, until either side gets an 
opportunity to block or injure the 
other. The same principle applies 
to successful management of any 
individual plant. Where confi- 
dence and faith in the good in. 
tentions of both management and 
labor exist, a simple sort of ar- 
rangement works for harmony, in 
other plants where suspicion has 
become aggravated, the most care- 
fully worked out plan of indus- 
trial democracy, representation in 
industry, and the various other 
plans now being investigated by 
executives are not successful. 
When capital or management real- 
izes that it is not the intention of 
labor either to plunder or penalize 
it, the future seems free for en- 
terprise and audacity on the part 
of capital which is necessary for 
new industrial developments; and 
when labor realizes that a new 
plan is not for the purpose of ex- 

loiting it, but that employers be- 
lieve that success can only come 
through the success and happi- 
ness of all who have a share in 
the industry, co-operation is prob- 
able and profitable. 

When spirit is right, things 
which ordinarily would cause trou- 
ble are taken as a matter of 
course. During the railroad strike 
in England, certain labor unions 
took it on themselves to censor 
articles in the press, which they 
thought were unfair to their 
cause. This caused an uproar and 
was taken as a direct attack upon 





the freedom of editorial expres- 
sion. 

Yet a certain firm in Louisville, 
‘Ky., which has had representation 
and profit-sharing since 1887, feels 
that it is worth while to aliow 
its employees to have a voice even 
in its newpaper advertising. In 
one corner of a recent large space 
advertisement of Ballard & Bal- 
lard Company, Louisville, Ky., ap- 
peared the following paragraph: 

“This advertisement has been 
read and approved by the employ- 
ees of Ballard & Ballard Co.” 

The advertisement itself shows 
an attractive young lady with an 
appetizing pan of hot biscuits. 
The Ballard ‘trade-mark covers 
up the sack of flour which she 
holds in her right hand. “She 
wants you to guess what it is” is 
the caption. Over the bag of flour 
completely covering the label— 
meal, grits, buckwheat, pancake 
or biscuit flour, as it may be—is 
the sign: “It’s Ballard, That's 
Enough.” 


A REAL INCENTIVE HERE 


The advertisement sells the com- 
pany, not merely one of its 
products. The individuals who 
make up the company have a voice 
in determining what the adver- 
tisements will say about the com- 
pany in which they are partners. 

“Ballard products are made in 
one of the largest and cleanest 
mills in the country,” says the ad- 
vertising. ‘Made by live men and 
women who work for themselves 
to make the name Ballard stand 
for the best.” 

Then comes this significant sen- 
tence: 

“Every one of us is a sharing 
partner, so if our product isn’t 
the best, we lose.” 

This sentence not only indicates 
the new test to which copy might 
well be put before it is placed in 
publications reaching the general 
public, but it shows a very good 
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example of two-sided advertising. 

With the proper spirit within 
the organization, advertising can 
be used to sell both the product 
and to inspire enthusiasm among 
the workers who have helped to 
make that product. A great many 
national advertisers are adopting 
the policy of posting copy of their 
national advertising on bulletin 
boards in various parts of their 
plants for their employees to see. 

Ballard & Ballard seem to have 
gone a step further. Before the 
advertising is written and placed, 
the workers who have had a share 
in making the product pass on it 
by means of their general com- 
mittee, representing the different 
departments of every part of the 
business, as outlined later. It seems 
self-evident that an employee who 
has had a part in making the prod- 
uct is interested in seeing what is 
said about that product, and the 
public has a new safeguard in 
any plant which adopts this policy. 

Paragraph No. 51, written by P 
K. Marsh for his “Ready-Write 
Paragraphs, Incorporated,” as de- 
scribed in a recent issue of PrINt- 
ERS’ INK, might have some trouble 
in getting by a committee of this 
sort. It was, as you will remem- 
ber: 

“The enduring excellence of ev- 
ery ————— is daily proof of 
the classic standards which govern 
each step of its production.” 

Perhaps in the happier days to 
come when employer and employ- 
ee have substituted confidence in 
each other for the present suspi- 
cion which seems to be rampant, 
manufacturers will be just as un- 
willing to put their name back of 
a plan for their employees which 
cannot be sold and completely ex- 
plained to the general public as 
they are now to put their name 
= an article of inferior merchan- 

ise. 


PROFIT SHARING FOR OVER THIRTY 
YEARS 


Ballard & Ballard is one of the 
firms which have been longest in 
the business of treating their em- 
ployees as co-partners, and seems 
to be one of those institutions 
where spirit started the plan and 
the details came later. S. Locke 
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Breaux, Jr., the advertising man- 
ager, says: 

“Our firm began in 1887 to share 
its profits with everyone con- 
nected with the business; at that 
time only 10 per cent. was allotted 
for those working, but not owning 
stock, but this amount was grad- 
ually increased until shortly be- 
fore the great war the workers 
received one-third of the profits 
before any dividend was made to 
the stockholders. The stock was 
owned by the two Ballard broth- 
ers, so it will be seen that each 
brother received one-third of the 
profits and the other one-third 
went to the workers, it being div- 
ided among the office and mill 
forces in proportion to their sal- 
aries or wages. Of course profits 
vary, but on an average the man 
or woman receiving the smallest 
wage usually had a_ dividend 
amounting to from three to five 
weeks’ wages. 

“In the year 1907, we switched 
from the old twelve-hour day to 
the ten-hour day, and this experi- 
ment was so successful that in a 
few months we switched again to 
the eight-hour day, and have been 
on that basis ever since. Our ex- 
perience has taught us that any 
individual, who has hard work to 
do, can do more work, and better 
work in an eight hour day than 
he can in a ten or twelve hour 
day.” 

A relief committee which was 
the outgrowth of an original wel- 
fare society was arranged by the 
men themselves who adopted their 
own by-laws and constitution. The 
fact that when men run their own 
welfare society they obviate many 
of the disadvantages due to pat- 
ernalism is shown by section five 
of their by-laws: 

“No benefit shall be paid for 
less than one week’s disability, nor 
for any disability resulting from 
any vicious or immoral habit. The 
relief committee of the society 
may at its option employ a physi- 
cien to examine a member.” 

The details of the Ballard sys- 
tem of representation in the busi- 
ness are thus described by Mr. 
Breaux: 

“Recently Thruston Ballard 
bought out the interest of his 
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to Your Greatest Market 


Are you getting your full share 
of the farm trade that comes from 
the 25 Billion Dollars the farmers 
of the United States earned this 
year? 

More than two-thirds of this 
agricultural wealth—more than 
two-thirds of the buying power 
of the American farmer—more 
than two-thirds of the big farm 
market—is in the sixteen states 
of the Money Belt served by the 
Capper Farm Press. 

The Capper Farm Press reach- 
es more than one farm family in 
every three in these states—and 
they are mighty good customers 
forevery manufactured commod- 
ity. 

The direct way of reaching this 
trade—the most effective and 
most economical way—is thru 
the medium which farm folk look 
upon as their very own — the 
farm paper which they regard as 
a member of the family. It is 
the straight line to your greatest 
market. 








CHICAGO 
Mallers Bidg.§ 
4. C. Feeley, Manager 


NEW YORK 
501 Fifth Ave. 
Joseph Kanzmann, Manager 


KANSAS CITY 
Graphie Arts Bldg. 





The Capper Farm Press gives 
more than a million farm homes 
in the Money Belt a farm paper 
service that is different—distinc- 
tive and localized. 

Divided into five sections, 

with five editorial staffs, it keeps 
in close touch with its people. It 
is “home folks’’tothem. Itisa 
part of their daily life. 
And thru our branch offices we 
keep in close contact with trade 
conditions, with distributors and 
dealers, and thus are in position 
to render exceptional service to 
the manufacturer who seeks to 
develop rural trade in this “‘Gar- 
den of Billions.” 

Don’t take it for granted that 
you are already reaching this 
rich market. Its possibilities are 
too great to be left to chance. It 
will repay careful analysis. Let 
our Research Bureau help you 
investigate its further possibili- 
ties for your product. 
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When you deal with 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


you get more than just paper— 
you get also an intelligent, willing, 


capable service, too. 


And that service includes 
information on what paper to 
get, as well as real help in 


getting it quickly. 


We carry ready-to-ship-stocks 
in Kalamazoo, equally convenient 


for eastern or western trade. 


A full line of dependable 
printing papers for every 


purpose. 


Please communicate with nearest branch. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 





Dependable Printing Papers for Every Purpose 





KALAMAZOO CHICAGO NEW YORK 













































brother’s estate, and immediately 
sold stock to his workers at the 
same price he paid for it. He 
formed an executive committee 
among his workers which meets 
every day. He then formed an 
operating committee which meets 
once a week. The executive com- 
mittee is in session from ten to 
perhaps thirty minutes each day, 
and the operating committee, 
which is technical, thrashes out 
problems that its name suggests. 
There is also a general committee 
which meets once a week, is com- 
posed of the executive committee, 
the operating committee and the 
different departments of every part 
of the business. For instance, the 
packers have their representative, 
the loaders theirs, the machinists 
theirs, the truck drivers theirs, the 
bill clerks theirs, the women’s de- 
partment theirs, in fact every 
branch is represented. Mr. Bal- 
lard presides at this meeting and 
anyone can bring up anything he 
wants to. 

“At this meeting our financial 
report is read, as is a report of 
each branch of the business, as 
shown by its week’s activities. The 
advertising is shown and read at 
these meetings. There are bul- 
letin boards all over the mill and 
on these bulletin boards are posted 
news or decisions that have been 
made by the general committee or 
any other committee. Such ques- 
tions as increase in wages are tak- 
en up at this meeting, and are 
disposed of. For instance, not 
long ago, the question was brought 
up at this meeting as to whether 
or not we should have a general 
increase in wages. A vote was 
taken and it was decided to in- 
crease everyone. A committee 
was then appointed from this gen- 
eral committee not only to see 
that wages were increased, but to 
see that they were increased in 
the right proportion, and to see 
that they were more fairly equal- 
ized, so that the man or woman 
who did the hardest work would 
receive the most pay.’ 

In showing how paternalism of- 
ten wrecks an otherwise well- 
thought out industrial plan, Harry 
Cleland of the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, said recently: 
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“A real he-man when he comes 
into the shop in the morning likes 
to say ‘Good-Morning, Boss,’ not 
‘Hello, Papa.’” 


EMPLOYEES DISLIKE PATERNALISM 


The truth of the ‘conditions 
back of this statement are shown 
in the following experience of Bal- 
lard & Ballard. For three years, 
the office force were given a hot 
lunch free-of-charge, while the 
men and women in the mill were 
given bowls of hot soup, bread 
and coffee, also free. Not long 
ago the question was brought up 
in the general committee as to 
whether it wouldn’t be a better 
idea to have a real cafeteria for 
everybody—officers, office force, 
mill men and women employees,— 
to go and eat whatever they want- 
ed, when they wanted it, and pay 
for it instead of getting it free. 
After much discussion in the gen- 
eral committee, it was decided 
that the plan of paying as they 
went along would be far better, 
and as the result the cafeteria 
was suggested to the management, 
was built, and is now running. All 
foods in the cafeteria are sold at 
actual cost, the company standing 
the labor cost. 

Charles Piez, president of the 
Link-Belt Company, former head 
of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, in a recent statement says: 

“T believe that the biggest prob- 
lem industrial management faces 
to-day is the labor and production 
problem; that it transcends in im- 
portance the sales and the finan- 
cial problems, and that it is worthy 
of the exclusive and direct atten- 
tion of the chief executive. 

“Many of the so-called remedies 
are but substitutes for that direct 
contact and attention which the 
chief executive, amid the pressure 
of other duties, is unable to give. 
My. suggestion to the executives 
of the industries is to get back 
in touch with employment, pro- 
duction and wage problems, until 
a solution, applicable in your case, 
is found, and delegate to others 
the supervision of sales, finance, 
and general policies which now 
absorb all available time.’ 

By the same token, is it not pos- 
sible for the advertising manager 
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to get a great deal of copy mater- 
ial of a new sort and incidentally, 
broaden. his vision along lines 
which the biggest executives to- 
day say are of the greatest im- 
portance, by finding out what the 
men, who invest their muscles in 
the business, think about the prod- 
uct they work upon? 

When that little sign “This ad- 
vertisement has been read and ap- 
proved by the employees of this 
company” is placed on more ad- 
vertising, we will perhaps get bet- 
ter copy. 

In the process of finding out 
what kind of advertising they 
approve, we will help develop a 
better and more useful kind of 
advertising men. 


Takes Employees Into 
its Confidence and Solves 


Labor Problems 


At the regular meeting of the 
League of Advertising Women of 
New York on November 3, Mrs. 
Isabel Wharff, President of Adco, 
Inc., an advertising service organ- 
ization, New York, told how she 
was solving her labor problems 
by intimate friendly discussions 
with her employees regarding her 
own business status and problems. 

When several of the members 
of her organization demanded high 
increases in salary, she received 
them individually, heard their story 
and asked them to wait a few days 
until she could go over her own 
financial affairs and see just what 
she could do in the matter. A few 
days later she called her employees 
together and laid before them— 
showing the evidence—the facts 
regarding the assets and liabilities 
of the company. She showed them 
how she had carried her business 
at a loss during the war and that 
she has not yet fully recovered 
from its effects. She reminded 
them that when business was slack 
she had either kept all of her 
workers on at the same salary or 
had found equally good positions 
for them elsewhere; that she had 
taken back, at their regular sala- 
ries, those who returned from 
service. 


Mrs. Wharff laid before them 








the actual data as to what each 
one had been worth to the busi- 
ness. One man had been employed 
at a loss for the two years that 
he had been with the firm, and was 
only at that time ready to go out 
and become an asset. Another 
man had actually produced in 
profit to the firm $1.38 the week 
before this meeting was called. 
There were other interesting and 
enlightening features of the busi- 
ness brought out. The employees 
were surprised to learn that the 
president herself had not been able 
to draw from the business for her 
own personal use as much money 
as she was paying many of her 
employees. Their argument, in 
the main, for a raise in salary had 
been, “You are making a lot of 
money. Why shouldn’t we?” 
The result was a friendly un- 
derstanding of the whole situation, 
a raise in pay such as was mutual- 
ly agreed upon as being right, and 
a return to work with an in- 
creased enthusiasm for the job 
itself and for the success of the 
business as a whole. Mrs. Wharff 
believes that it is ignorance of the 
actual conditions of a_ business 
that brings about much of the la- 
bor unrest in an organization and 
that through proper advertising 
much of the labor troubles of the 
country could be averted. 


Luther E. Martin, President, 
Baltimore Ad Club 


At a recent meeting of the Ad Club of 
Baltimore, Md.. the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
Luther E. Martin, president; Nat C. 
Wildman, vice-president; Norman M. 
Parrott, secretary-treasurer; and Talbot 
Denmead, counsel. The members of the 
board of governors for the ensuing year 
chosen at that meeting are as follows: 
Harry A. Allers, B. B. Barber, W. W. 
Cloud, D. E. Derr, Jerome P. Fileish- 
man, H. Findlay French. Herman 
Gamse, Alfred Hart, Charles F. 
Kuhns, Ross F. Lynch, John Lyons, F. 
J. O’Brien and John E, Raine. 


A New Chicago Agency 

A new advertising agency to be known 
as the R. E. Keller Co. has been started 
in Chicago. Ralph E. Keller, the head 
of the concern has recently been with 
the Buck & Hammesfahr agency in Chi- 
cago and before that with the Martin 
V. Kelley Co. of Toledo. One of the 
accounts being handled by the new 
agency is that of the Winter Truck Co., 
of Kenosha, Wis. 
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Counsel, Art and Typography 
tor Advertisers 


PERLEY, BERTSCH 


& COOPER 


“The publication of the first 


advertisement of the series 
designed by you,’ writes one 
of our agency clients, “resuited 
in an immediate substantial 


increase in the number of 


monthly inquiries.” 


A striking but not unusual 
testimonial to the dollars- 
and-cents value of attrac- 
tiveness and readability, at- 
tained through the proper 
co-relation and harmoniza- 
tion of Illustrations, Designs, 
Lettering and Typography. 


59 £AST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Outdoor 
Advertising 


is the peoples’ medium. 


It knows no race nor 
creed and its flexibility 
permits adaptation to any 
commodity, sales plan, 
season and territory. 


‘Thos. Gsack @. 


Chicago New York 
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BIG MEN ONLY 


can be counted upon to create or to 
express big ideas. The Charles Everett 
Johnson Company of artists includes, 
besides CHarRLes Everett JoHNson, 
such well known men as C. ALLAN 
GILBERT, Witt Foster, McCLetianp 
Barciay, Harry L. Timmins, ARTHUR 
HENDERSON, FRANK Snapp, R. F. JAmMEs 
and ANDREW Loomis. These men 
have arrived. They are not on trial. 
Their work carries with it a certain 
authority which adds to advertising 
a prestige not otherwise attainable. 


CHARLES 
EVERETT JOHNSON 
COMPANY 


Advertising Art Service 


ILLUSTRATION - DESIGN 
LETTERING - TYPOGRAPHY 


State-Lake Building, Chicago 
















CuHares Everetr JOHNSON, President 
GeorceE O. BAKER, Vice President and Treasurer 
FraAnK H. Younc, Secretary 
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Did War Time Doom the Jobber’s 
Private Brand? 


Shortage of Supplies Killed Off Many Unadvertised Lines, But Few Whole- 
salers Wept to See Them Go 


By John M. Schlachter 


With R. A. Bartley, Wholesale Grocer, Toledo Ohio 


OW many jobbers’ private 

brands have passed out 
of existence during the war and 
still continue to die during this 
readjustment period? They have 
gone, due to the inability of manu- 
facturers to produce enough goods 
above their own requirements to 
permit of filling private brand 
orders, on the one hand; and on 
the other, due to a cutting off of 
supplies occasioned by war re- 
strictions. It seems folly even 
to hazard a guess as to the de- 
mises. Now there are in the 
neighborhood of twenty-seven 
hundred grocery and food _prod- 
ucts wholesalers in the United 
States and if each has lost two 
of -his private brands—well, you 
can figure the result. 

Moreover, there seems to be a 
supposition prevalent that the dis- 
tributor originated the private 
brand and should be blamed for 
much of the dissatisfaction and 
disorder it brought. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the private brand was 
first introduced by the manufac- 
turer. He came to the wholesaler 
with an ambitious proposition 
that, provided he would place an 
order for a carload of the manu- 
facturer’s coffee, tea, rolled oats 
or what not, he would design a 
special label bearing the jobber’s 
name and private trade-mark and 
place them upon each can or pack- 
age. It was thus expected to hold 
his trade and at the same time 
prove a guide in future transac- 
tions. A great many manufacturers 
launched into this private-label 
venture quite heavily, employing 
their own staff ‘of label designers 
and featuring this class of busi- 
ness to the exclusion of all other. 
Therefore, some of our largest 
concerns were forced in self- 
defense to enter the private-brand 
field, with the result that up to the 





time war was declared the fac- 
tory producing but a few private 
brands was the exception rather 
than the rule. Then, too, manu- 
facturers used this means of get- 
ting business to carry them over 
a dull period. 

Now that things will soon be 
back to normal, the question arises, 
what has in reality happened to 
these private brands? I believe 
that many jobbers have realized 
the disadvantages of selling pri- 
vate-brand merchandise in com- 
petition with trade-marked adver- 
tised goods. And they realized 
also that the extra expense, labor 
difficulties, slow turn-over and 
lost motion are burdensome and 
retard instead of advance a 
business. 


ONCE TRIED, THEY PREFER TRADE- 
MARKED LINES 


A wholesale house doing busi- 
ness in the Mississippi Valley says: 
“Yes, we had a good number of 
products packed under our private 
brand and still have tea and one 
or two other items, but have 
stopped the others. 

“This was caused by our in- 
ability to procure sufficient mer- 
chandise to keep our brands alive 
and to the cutting off by certain 
manufacturers of practically all 
jobbers’ private brands which 
were being packed. We are now 
devoting more time and effort 
to furthering trade-marked mer- 
chandise and are giving particular 
attention to the specialty orders 
turned in by the manufacturer’s 
agent. It seems to us that there 
is a decided change in the attitude 
of a large number of distributors 
in favor of the widely advertised 
product. 

“In our case we will not at- 
tempt to widen our circle of 
private brands, but will continue 
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to devote our efforts to trade- 
marked goods. We believe they 
give all concerned an honest value 
and a square deal.” 

A hustling jobbing house that 
has come up rapidly in the last ten 
years has this to say: “We are 
for the trade-marked brand of the 
manufacturer first, last and all the 
time. We see no special advan- 
tage in packing goods under our 
private label. At- best our terri- 
tory is limited by freight rates and 
competition. Before the war we 
had several brands, but on ac- 
ceunt of conditions were forced 
to drop them and shall not re- 
vive them now.” 

There are numerous cases 
where the jobber’s private brand 
sold at a higher price than the 
same product under the factory 
trade-mark. 

A retailers’ convention was held 
in an eastern city. On the pro- 
gramme of entertainment was a 
trip of inspection through a local 
factory. During the trip some of 
these merchants became curious 
and wandered from the crowd. 
Opening a side door, they dis- 
covered packages of this factory 
product being labeled with the 
private label of a distributor in 
their home town. Inquiry re- 
vealed that he was getting the 
identical product under his brand 
that the factory sold under its 
trade-mark. But the wholesaler 
was asking enough more to cover 
his extra expense of labeling and 
therefore the consumer was pay- 
ing 18 cents for goods that cost 
but 12 cents under the factory 
label. 

Another distributor who has 
found it isn’t worth the trouble 
and effort to push private label 
merchandise gives this opinion: 

“We are now selling only 
goods that are backed by the 
packer or manufacturer father- 
ing them. And that means that 
we have stopped selling our own 
brands. This was necessary in 
the first place because certain 
factories under government super- 
vision advised us it would be im- 
possible to continue packing our 
private brands and because Uncle 
Sam under pressure of war was 
taking almost all goods available, 
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leaving little for private-label 
branding. In other words, it 
was a case of take what you could 
get and we didn’t feel justified in 
jeopardizing our business stand- 
ing by offering our customers 
odds and ends; so we discontinued 
our private lines and got behind 
the trade-marked, with satisfac- 
tion to ourselves and our trade.” 
These expressions indicate that 
there is a growing realization on 
the part of the wholesaler that his 
interests are best served when 
the jobber supports the advertised 
brand more consistently. It is a 
good thing to keep company and 
that’s just what the jobber is do- 
ing when he pushes a well known 
product. It gives him prestige 
with the trade and surely in- 
creases his own self respect. 


WELCOME MEN WITH ADVERTISED 
LINES 


Some factories complain that 
the distributor’s salesmen refuse 
to take along on their sales trips 
the salesman from the factory. 
The salesman representing a na- 
tional advertiser never makes this 
complaint for he and his goods 
are welcome. But so often a con- 
cern with no established prestige, 
with unknown goods and goods 
of untried quality, expects the 
jobber to push aside the well- 
known and tried line for the un- 
certain one. Surely no -whole- 
saler would be so short sighted 
as to drop a good thing for a 
substitute. Much of this jobber 
abuse is based upon just such in- 
stances. Of course the whole- 
saler’s salesman is a power with 
the trade and can close a sale for 
a new product in a jiffy. 

A cocoa manufacturer new to 
the central states sent his sales- 
man with the jobber’s man to in- 
troduce and establish his product 
—this particular jobber having 
accepted the exclusive agency for 
his territory. Almost every buyer 
would say to the jobber’s drum- 
mer, “Shall I buy this cocoa?” 
“Do vou want me to take on this 
line, Bill?” That line was quickly 
established. 

If there is any commodity that 
boasts more brands than the 
cereal line it must be cigars. An 
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FIRST 
In Sunday Advertising 


ONSISTENT circulation lead with greater 
concentration in the home field of 


Che Aetroit Sunday News 


has produced the natural result—lead in adver- 
tising. Here are the October 1919 figure; 


Detroit Sunday News 686,140 
Only Sunday Competitor 680,792 


Lead of Detroit Sunday News 5,348 


The Detroit Sunday News’ October advertising volume 
was the greatest ever carried by a Sunday paper in Michi- 
gan during a four-Sunday month. 

The Sunday News, as usual, led impressively in Roto- 
gravure and in Classified Advertising. 


Pronounced Circulation Lead 
Net Paid Average Circulation for 6 Months Ending Sept. 30, 1919 





Sunday News 190,000 
Only Sunday Competitor 162,000 
Lead of Sunday News 28,000 


Sunday News net paid circulation for October, 1919, 210,057 


Che Detroit Sunday News 


Member A. B.C. 
“Always in the Lead” 
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Indiana cigar factory sells its line 
through the jobber. This manu- 
facturer started with ten cigar 
makers and to-day employs sev- 
eral hundred. His goods are ad- 
vertised and sold in nine states. 
The jobber’s salesman in conjunc- 
tion with the factory man put a 
box of cigars into the hands of 
every dealer. These cigars were 
backed by a positive guarantee 
that they must sell within a limited 
time—about a month, I believe. 
This feature proved a trade build- 
er and dummy boxes for window 
display purposes, together with 
painted window signs, did the 
trick at the start. 

Progressive wholesalers welcome 
the specialty man and give their 
support and assistance in getting 
business, for they realize the or- 
ders he brings in are particularly 
desirable as they cost him nothing 
to obtain. There are accusations 
by the score charging private- 
brand packers with substituting 
their brand for the factory trade- 
marked brand. Surely the oppcr- 
tunity is always present and there 
may be instances where this has 
actually occurred. But personally 
I know of no specific case. 


REALIZE VALUE OF MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE 


An eastern manufacturer who 
has long marketed his trade- 
marked line through the jobber 
and who does much advertising 
states his view in this manner: 

“It is not every distributor 
that we can help, nor every job- 
ber’s salesman that we can assist. 
From our viewpoint we classify 
distributors and their salesmen 
into two classes: First, those who 
are antagonistic to advertised 
goods, or if not antagonistic, they 
are rather inclined to push their 
own brands. Second, those job- 
bers and their salesmen who are 
always back of a good proposi- 
tion, well advertised, paying a fair 
profit. 

“With the first we have no dif- 
ference. We regret their posi- 
tion. They usually handle our 
products but what business they 
get is generally business which 
our efforts, or the demands for 
our goods, bring them. I will not 
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attempt to enter into arguments 
pro or con, but it always seems 
to us that these distributors are 
losing an enormous amount of 
assistance which costs them ab- 
solutely nothing, and are paying 
a higher cost for getting business 
than is necesary. When we find 
this sort of a jobber we always 
feel that we can do little for him 
in the way of increasing his busi- 
ness. 

“We welcome relationship with 
the jobber who is in the second 
class. When we meet him we 
feel that we have found a friend. 
He believes in our products and 
we can work with him and help in 
building up a real business. The 
opportunity for a jobber to grow, 
if he will feature advertised 
goods, is several times greater 
than for the jobber who depends 
upon his private brands to estab- 
lish himself.” 

This is the attitude of a num- 
ber of progressive manufacturers 
toward the jobber and there must 
be a good reason for it. It is one 
of the contributing causes for 
withdrawal of manufacturer sup- 
port and the establishment of 
branch houses. 

Few distributors are big enough 
and sufficiently equipped to pack a 
general line and to compete with 
the manufacturer. For the manu- 
facturer is really a_ specialist, 
while the wholesaler is an as- 
sembler. At first glance the op- 
portunity looks wonderfully rosy 
and cheerful. We are apt to 
picture the whole world scramb- 
ling for our merchandise and 
making our name as famous and 
as much praised as that of Per- 
shing or Shakespeare. As a 
matter of fact just the opposite 
is likely to occur. 

A wholesale grocer doing a 
volume of business running into 
millions packs among other things, 
mustard in glass jars. A filling 
machine with a measuring attach- 
ment fills the jars. But one day 
the device failed to operate prop- 
erly and instead of all mustard 
it filled the jar with half mustard 
and half air. This was not dis- 
covered until the retail trade be- 
gan returning the half-full jars. 
The machine so successfully blew 
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the mustard to all sides of the 
glass jar that it was not detected 
until it had settled and by that 
time it was in the hands of the 
retail merchant. The result ‘was 
this process cost him much money 
and some prestige. Had he pur- 
chased the mustard already packed 
from a reliable factory, the manu- 
facturer, and not he, would have 
carried the loss and the grief 
which accompanied this mistake. 
Furthermore, the quality and uni- 
formity of most factory and na- 
tional brands is in itself an ad- 
vantage not to be overlooked. 

Of course, the jobber starting 
to pack his own goods figures that 
he will reap all of the profit in- 
stead of just the usual jobber 
profit. But does he think of the 
equipment necessary properly to 
operate even a small plant in 
which not only one kind of goods 
is packed but often a score of 
products ? 

Canned vegetables require the 
utmost care in buying and select- 
ing. In the case of peas, corn, 
tomatoes, and string beans, I be- 
lieve it is absolutely essential that 
the wholesaler handle only a trade- 
marked line or an exclusive sell- 
ing agency line. One that the 
grower, who is also usually the 
packer, will stand back of, with- 
out reserve, and guarantee every 
can for quality, rather than take 
a chance and go into the open 
market and buy as many cases as 
required of each here, there and 
everywhere and label them in the 
distributor’s private plant. To 
be sure a certain standard grade 
is generally demanded but not 
always obtained when the prod- 
ucts of several factories are as- 
sembled and labeled privately. 

Many distributors buy goods 
upon the price plan and will switch 
from an established line because 
the price is more than they want 
to pay. It seems to me this is a 
serious mistake. For it is much 
easier to sell an advertised brand 
of salmon for 35 cents than to sell 
an unknown kind for 30 cents, for 
most all dealers feel they are buy- 
ing a reputation along with the 
salmon and that they have confi- 
dence in it and that it’s worth 
the difference. 
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A jobber who sells much poul- 
try feed started by handling a line 
put up in his locality. It was 
not advertised but the bags were 
stamped with his name. He sold 
a few car loads each year. Later 
he took on a line known to poul- 
try fanciers and at a_ higher 
price he sold more than three 
times as much. And in spite of 
flattering offers to switch to more 
profitable, but less known lines, 
he has continued to push the trade- 
marked line and to-day is reaping 
the benefit of his efforts, for he 
stands first in his state as a seller 
of poultry feed. 





Advertises to Get People to Pay 


Bills 

A series of talks on bills and the 
prompt payment of them is being con- 
ducted through the pages of the Detroit 
newspapers by the Detroit merchants, 
dentists, physicians and optometrists, 
who are co-operating in advertising to 
induce people to pay their bills. he 
copy occupies large paid space in the 
daily papers. The copy is headed: 

“Do You Pay Your Bills?” 

It starts out with the basis of credit, 
which is given as character. And char- 
acter has its basis in honesty, efficiency 
and capacity, says the copy,—honesty 
being the big part of character. The 
professional gentlemen of Detroit use 
pretty plain language in this advertising. 

ere is some of it: 

“If things seem to be going against 
you—get in touch with the men you 
owe. The merchants of this city are 
lenient to a fault. If you show honest 
intent they will go to the ditch with 
oo YOU MUST DO YOUR 

HARE, 


“This association was formed to 
eliminate the ‘DEAD BEAT’ and help 
tee honest folks who want to pay their 

ills.’ 

Such advertising surely ought to be 
a helpful reminder to those at least who 
want to be honest and make the “dead 
beats” realize that they can’t get by by 
doing that sort of business without being 
understood and called to account. 





New Publishers’ Association in 
North Carolina 


The North Carolina Association of 
Dailies has been formed by twenty pub- 
lishers of daily newspapers in North 
Carolina. The purpose of the organiza- 
tion is to improve and advance the in- 
terests of its members and to. inter- 
change information that may be of value 
to them in the publication of daily 
newspapers. The officers of the new 
association are: E, B. 
boro News, president; Ed, Rollins, Dur- 
ham Sun, vice-president; J. L. Horne, 
Jr.. Rocky Mount Telegram, secretary 
and treasurer. 


effreys, Greens- 
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The Proof. 


of Actual Experience 





Tribune Building 





That the WashingtonStar leads the United 
States in selling power is evidenced by the 
tabulations of one of the oldest and best 
known National Advertisers—who frank- 
ly states that 


Of one thousand newspapers in which 





he advertises, the Washington Star 





stands FIRST in actual returns. 





This is a strong tribute to the Star’s su- 
premacy as an advertising medium. But it 
also stamps Washington the most fertile 
field for National Advertising—and that 
ONE paper—THE STAR—is all suff- 
cient. 

If any detailed information about 


this market is desired, our Statistical 
Department will be glad to serve you. 


Che Lvening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
First Nat. Bank Building 
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Tell us to 
work with you 


on the illustrative part of your next 
advertising, campaign. 


Hawtin Studio service reaches beyond 
the artist’s table. It extends into your 
manufacturing, activities and through 
your sales effort. 


The full value of this service is best 
measured after your campaign has faced 
the test of popular interest. Then this 
new force working in your favor is 
evidenced by the results. 


HAWTIN ART STUDIOS 


Illustrators for advertisers 


19 South HAW 
Wells Street CHICAGO 

















Everyman’s Trade Mark 
Information 





Fundamental Knowledge That May Be Easily Absorbed by the Lay 
Business Man 


By C. M. Harrison 


| T is amazing to note the num- 

ber of responsible and success- 
ful men engaged in various phases 
of advertising, selling and manu- 
facturing who admit knowing 
only the barest fundamentals 
about trade-marks. 

A Printers’ INK representative 
who had this trade-mark matter 
in mind for several weeks in vis- 
iting advertising agencies, manu- 
facturers and other business enter- 
prises, discovered some amazing 
things regarding the lack of any 
general knowledge about this im- 
portant phase of business. In 
fact, so extensive was this ignor- 
ance regarding many of the vital 
points connected with trade- 
marks, that the representative felt 
inclined to agree with a member 
of a Chicago legal firm special- 
izing in trade-mark and patent liti- 
gation who declared that nothing 
in the whole range of advertising 
and selling is so poorly under- 
stood as trade-marks. 

“We are retained,” this lawyer 
said, “by some of the leading 
manufacturers and also some of 
the large advertising agencies as 
counsel in trade-mark matters. It 
is not remarkable that the manu- 
facturer should not call upon us 
to any great extent. His trade- 
mark affairs once settled are 
likely to remain so excepting for 
the occasional infringement. But 
the advertising agency that is 
taking on new accounts when- 
ever it can get them is the one 
who should be constantly on the 
alert to be right in trade-mark 
matters. It is decidedly an excep- 
tional case when these advertising 
agency clients of ours ask us any 
questions at all about trade-marks. 
I suppose we should not com- 
plain, inasmuch as we are getting 
our retainer fee. Presumably it 


means something to these agencies _ 


to know that they can get expert 
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advice if they happen to need it 
in a hurry. But what I wonder 
at is why they take continual 
chances in the expenditure of 
their client’s money in advertis- 
ing trade-marked goods without 
being sure they have a right to 
those marks.” 

The Printers’ INK representa- 
tive took the liberty of going to 
the head of one of the advertis- 
ing agencies in question with 
whom he happened to be on good 
terms personally and telling him 
what the attorney said. This, 
obviously, is a thing that could 
not be done in the natural course 
of events, but all the parties to 
this affair are so well acquainted 
that there was perfect safety of 
propriety in the procedure. 

“Well,” the agency man said, “I 
guess we have been somewhat at 
fault in this particular. I do not 
recall that any unpleasant compli- 
cations have arisen as the result. 
But this is probably due to good 
fortune. I will admit that we 
ought to be more careful in trade- 
mark matters. I will go further 
and admit that we ought to know 
a lot more about trade-marks than 
we do. Such is the case with every 
other advertising agency for that 
matter. Why don’t you write a 
story for Printers’ INK stirring 
the agencies up?” 

e story is hereby submitted. 

Much of the material contained 
in this article has appeared before. 
But here all the salient points re- 
garding trade-marks are summar- 
ized and commented upon. 


WHAT MAKES A TRADE-MARK 
REGISTERABLE ? 


A little technicality, hidden to 
everybody except the expert, has 
thrown into discard many an at- 
tractive trade-mark and has wasted 
many a dollar spent in what other- 
wise would be good advertising. 
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A trade-mark may be catchy. It 
may have attractiveness and value 
from an advertising standpoint. 
But is it registerable? This is the 
big point upon which the manu- 
facturer must satisfy himself. 

Every day the Patent Office de- 
nies applications for trade- mark 
rights. There may be no prior 
claims to the marks sought to be 
registered. But there may be one 
or two seemingly unimportant 
technical flaws that invalidate the 
application. 

The benefits of domestic regis- 
tration are so obvious as to need 
no comment here. Any manufac- 
turer with a nationally advertised 
product—especially if he wants to 
engage in foreign business—should 
have his trade-mark registered in 
Washington. If for any reason 
he cannot get it through, on ac- 
count of technicalities, or other 
objections, then he can have re- 
course to common law rights and 
be protected in the exercise of 
them. 

There has 


been much discus- 


sion of late regarding common 


law trade-mark rights. PRINTERS’ 
InK asked L. W. Mida, a Chicago 
trade-mark expert, if it were not 
true that common law rights to a 
trade-mark could protect a manu- 
facturer as well as the rights that 
were his after a trade-mark was 
registered. 

‘It is true,” Mr. Mida said, “that 
just because the Government regis- 
ters a trade-mark it is not going to 
fight for it. If a manufacturer 
has a trade-mark registered and 
then infringements come up he 
gets no more help from the Gov- 
ernment so far as its protection 
is concerned than does the man 
whose common law rights are es- 
tablished. 

“But common law trade-mark 
rights are becoming steadily less 
valuable. A late decision of the 
United States Supreme Court 
holds that these rights can be en- 
forced only in the territory where 
the mark is actually used and 
known. If a man in Missouri for 
example, uses a trade-mark in a 
local way and does not have it 
registered he is not going to be 
able to prevent a man in the East 
from using the same mark. This 
is the only equitable way of hand- 
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ling such a proposition. Other- 
wise common law rights could keep 
continually bobbing up all over the 
country to the pronounced detri- 
ment of business building in gen- 
eral. This means that if a manu- 
facturer is going to be protected 
in his common law rights in a 
country wide way he must use 
those rights in the same way. 
Otherwise his rights will ‘be lo- 
calized accordingly.” 


FOUNDATION RULES OF THE DEPART- 
MENT 


There are, according to Mr. Mi- 
da, a large number of basic ob- 
jections that will prevent registra- 
tion—bedrock fundamental facts 
from which the Patent Office will 
not deviate. If a person desiring 
registration can know these things 
in advance, he is likely to be saved 
the expenditure of time and money 
and the disappointment that comes 
from delay or failure to get the 
protection he wants. 

“For one thing,” said Mr. Mida, 
“you can’t register a trade-mark 
unless it is on an article that is 
actually used for interstate or 
foreign commerce. A concern may 
begin the manufacture of an ar- 
ticle intending to make it an in- 
terstate proposition but until it is so 
made the trade-mark is not regis- 
terable even though it may be en- 
tirely up to the standard in every 
other particular. 

“Tf the owner of a trade-mark 
lives in a foreign country it can 
not be registered here unless that 
country grants similar privileges 
to citizens of the United States. 

“All applications involving the 
use of scandalous or immoral mat- 
ter will be thrown out promptly. 

“A trade-mark cannot contain 
the flag, coat of arms or any other 
insignia of the United States, of 
any state or municipality, or of 
any foreign nation. It cannot 
contain any picture or design used 
as an emblem of any secret so- 
ciety unless the applicant used it 
prior to its use by the society: 

“The Government regulations 
are strictly against the registra- 
tion of the trade-mark owned and 
used by another or which so near- 
ly resembles such a trade-mark 
as to be likely to cause con fusion 
in the minds of buyers. For ex- 
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1,086,000 


That's the latest estimate of 
Detroit’s population. In less than five 
years ‘twill be the Third City in America. 
No more responsive market exists in 
America today than Detroit. 


To intelligently cover a market 
like this you’ve simply got to pick the 
places you want to get into. A helter- 
skelter, slam-bang advertising campaign 
boots littl——you wouldn’t want your 
automobile ad or your typewriter cam- 
paign to reach ditch diggers. 


This Newspaper Will Pick 
Buying Power for You 


Concentrate your campaign in 
Free Press columns— get into the homes 
that are actually worth while—the 
homes that form the backbone of this 
wonderful community. This is not a 
twist of truth—it’s a statement of fact. - 
And what’s more, we can show you— 
black on white—the desirable spots that 
Free Press circulation HITS HARD. 


Oliv Detrnit Free Press 


DETROIT, MICH. 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., 


Foreign Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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ample, a manufacturer would not 
be permitted to put out a washing 
powder under, a trade-mark re- 
sembling that used on Gold Dust. 
He might call it by a different 
name but if his mark was similar 
enough to Gold Dust to cause con- 
fusion he could not use it. 

“It is pretty hard to set down 
any arbitrary rule as to what @n- 
stitutes similarity in trade-marks. 
But court decisions have upheld 
the Patent Office in always giving 
the registrant the benefit of the 
doubt when considering applica- 
tions for registration of such 
trade-marks. 

“This ruling of course applies 
to goods of the same general 
character. A-~- manufacturer of 
lawn mowers might, if he so de- 
sired, obtain registration of a 
trade-mark similar to the, Gold 
Dust mark. The products are so 
widely different as to cause no con- 
fusion in the mind of the pur- 
chaser. But suppose a concern 
registered a trade-mark for a cer- 
tain brand of coffee. Another 
concern could not register a sim- 
ilar brand for cocoa, chocolate, or 
tea. Cocoa and coffee are both 
beverages for table use and could 
be sold in prepared packages so 
similar as to cause confusion. 

“Right along the same line—al- 
though this of course is ancient 
history that does not apply to the 
present conditions—a ruling was 
made that whiskey and beer were 
goods of the same descriptive 
properties and that a trade-mark 
for one should not be confused 
with the other. 

“A common course of disap- 
pointment is in the effort to regis- 
ter a trade-mark which consists 
of the name of an individual firm, 
corporation, or association. Such 
applications are in every instance 
denied, except when designed in 
some particular or distinctive man- 
ner. Success in getting through 
this kind of a mark depends en- 
tirely upon its physical make-up, 
If it is designed right it can be 
registered. Otherwise it will be 
thrown out. 

“However, a firm, corporation, 
or association can register its name 
as an arbitrary mark. The dis- 
tinctiveness must be in the name 
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itself. It cannot be got through 
by printing the name in connection 
with heraldic devices or other ar- 
bitrary matter. 

“It is well to remember in this 
connection that trade-marks” ate 
granted only to persons or con- 
cerns engaged in trade, those ac- 
tually manufacturing or market- 
ing products, and not to those 
having only an incidental interest 
in the thing manufactured or sold, 


CLEARING UP THE SUBJECT OF A 
DESCRIPTIVE MARK 


__ “You can't register a trade-mark 
if it consists only of words or de- 
vices describing or setting forth 
the character or quality of the 
goods. It is possible in some in- 
stances to re-design apparently de- 
scriptive trade-marks so they can 
get under the Wire, but this is a 
difficult matter, 

“The reason for the non-admis- 
sion of descriptive words is to 
prevent the trade-mark from lend- 
ing value to the goods. The goods 
and the reputation of the owner 
must make the mark valuable in- 
stead of the mark making the 
goods valuable. The value of a 
trade-mark consists in its being 
fixed in the public mind through 
continued advertising, selling and 
use of the goods. 

“The department rulings are 
very strict in regard to descrip- 
tive trade-marks. A word does 
not need to-be directly descriptive 
to be thrown out. A recent federal 
court decision for instance held 
the word ‘Self-Loading’ as applied 
to cartridges to be descriptive. A 
certain concern manufacturing 
medicine named the medicine ‘Get 
Well’ and tried to register the 
name. It was held that these 
words were not registerable be- 
cause they directly claimed that 
the medicine was able to make the 
person taking it recover from dis- 
ease.” : 

Many trade-mark difficulties are 
caused through the widespread 
habit of trying to get a trade- 
mark that will actually advertise 
the goods. A trade-mark should 
be used to identify goods and not 
to advertise them. The trade- 
mark becomes valuable only when 

(Continued on page 125) 
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—which indicates the interest of 


Weekly in advertising and in all business subjects 
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readers of Leslie’s 





Advertising & Selling 
131 East Twenty-third Street 
New York 


Mr. Felix Orman, 
c/o Leslie's, 

225 Pi fth avenue, 
New York City. 


My dear Mr. Orman:-- 


splendid showing. 


The subseriptione we received 


subscription liet. 


If our advertising @uring the 





I ogn 
sith kindest regards, I aa 
Cordially yours, 
yd 
\ 
sie beileieeetle } president. 


Ootober 27, 1919. 


Miss Dayton, our circulation manager, has 
given me a report showing that from the one advertise- 
ment in Leslie's we received 510 new subscriptions, 
and they are etill coming in, which certainly ie a 


many prominent manufacturers and business men, also 
from a few advertising agents who were not on our 


all publications pulls es well ae it has in Leslie's 
see s great future for advertising & Selling. 
























were from 


next year in 








A . 
large proportion of the readers of Leslie’s are business execu- 


tives and professional people. Four out of 


are listed in the seven great national directories of business and 


the professions. 


ly Newspape: 


im B55 


Leslie's 


A Blue-List Circulation in a Half-Million American Families 


T. K. McILROY, Advertising Manager 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


P. F. BUCKLEY, Western Manager 


Marquette’ Building, Chicago 








every ten subscribers 
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“You Can’t Beat 
The Human Salesman” 


“SHE human salesman is 

the most effective of all. 
Indeed, it may be said of 
advertising that just in pro- 
portion as you approximate 
the human salesman, just in 


lemon flavor. What more 
effective thing could he do, 
than to take a lemon and cut 
it in two, revealing the fresh, 
juicy meat of the fruit—hold- 
ing it up before the eyes of 

everyone in 





i 


cHaams Co 





CHarms 


FRUIT TAGLETS 





the car. It 
fairly makes 
your mouth 
water to think 
about it! 
That is exact- 
ly what we 
have done on 
your car card. 
We have cut 








When you see this, actual size and full colors, 
your mouth waters. You just can’t help it. 


that proportion will your ad- 
vertising be successful.’ 


We recently made this state- 
ment to an advertiser of a 
candy fruit tablet. He said, 
“Tllustrate just what you 
mean.” 


We said, “Suppose it were 
possible for 


the lemon in 
two and re- 
produced it in 
its actual size and realistic 
colors—as tempting and life- 
like as possible. Your mouth 
waters just to look at it. It 
isn’t ten feet high; it isn’t in 
one flat color; it is the real 
fruit itself just as it is. You 
sit there and ride along with 
that mouth-watering lemon 





you to have 
a human 
salesman 
standing in 
every street 
car where 
your car cards 
now appear 
selling your 
candy. Sup- 














pose he is 
selling the 





Colors and actual size lend such realism that 
you can’t resist them. 
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size, actual 
colors, just as 
it looks.” 

The very nat- 
ural physical 
elements 
(size, position 
color-realism) 
individual to 
street car ad- 
vertising, 








tomer. 


candy advertisement, con- 
stantly held up before your 
eyes, tempting you minute by 
minute. By the time you are 
ready to get off the car you 
want some of that lemon can- 
dy. That is approximating 
the human salesman.”’ 


“Suppose I am going to try to 
get you interested in a mince 
pie. I bring out the pie 
and set it down before you 
steaming hot. That is the nth 
power of arousing de- 


Trying on the Gloves for the prospective cus- 
You see the actual size, color 
and texture of the.Glove. 


make it most 
effective in 
approximat- 
ing the human salesman. Ex- 
cept that street-car advertis- 
ing works on a vastly greater 
scale. It talks to everybody 
in the community. (In the av- 
erage community the number 
of street-car riders per day 
equals the total population of 
the community.) 


This dormant power, har- 
nessed to your product, be- 
comes a “living salesman,” 
spreading a nation-wide con- 
sciousness of your Message. 





sire. You 
want to pick 
up your fork 
and go to it. 
That is the 
human sales- 
man at work. 


“Now, on a 
car card we 
simply look 














through your 
eyes at the pie 
on the plate 
beforeyou. Thereitisinallthe 
realism of actual size and full 
colors—in fact, the pie itself; 
flaky crust, juicy filling, steam 
and all. Next to the object 
itself there is nothing quite so 
appealing and convincing as 
that object reproduced actual 


Actual size and colors make this Mazola cake 
so real you want to bite into it. 


Street Railways 
Advertising Co. 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
Borland Bidg., Chicago 


HOME OFFICE 
Candler Bldg., New York 


WESTERN OFFICE 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 
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Each Manternach Rep- 
resentative Is Capable of 


running, a one-man agency, and every 
advertiser knows the advantage of dis- 
cussing, his problems with an actual 
advertising, workman rather than with a 


mere solicitor. 


Both the one-man-personal-service agent 
and the large factory-made organization 
has its compensatin?, benefits 


We try to combine the two, for we put in 
charge of our accounts a man who could 
conduct them on his own responsibility 
if necessary and then we back him up 
with an organization of’ specialists. 


If anybody can tell us a better plan of 
operation, we will adopt it and pay him 


@D 


The Manternach Company. 
Advertising Agents 
Hartford, Conn. Buffalo, N. Y. 


for his idea. 





— 
































it is advertised and used to an 
extent that makes it identify the 
goods readily. 

Even though a manufacturer 
may succeed in obtaining registra- 
tion on a descriptive trade-mark 
he many times is stepping into 
all kinds of trouble because he 
constantly has to stand guard over 
it. An interesting example of this 
lately came to the attention of 
Printers’ INK. 

H. D. Foss & Co., a Boston firm 
of confectioners, adopted the word 
“Quality” as a trade-mark on a 
certain line of its goods. Federal 
registration was obtained. The 
proper certificate was issued and 
the firm felt secure in the exer- 
cise of its rights. : The name seem- 
ed to be an unusually strong one 
with much advertising value. 

But the word “Quality” also 
occurred to many other manufac- 
turers of confectionery and other 
food products. A great many in- 
fringements on the trade-mark 
were brought to the attention of 
the Foss firm. This necessitated 
much letter writing and constant 
watchfulness. 

The infringements finally grew 
so numerous that the company 
printed on celluloid a reproduc- 
tion of its federal registration. 
Then whenever an infringement 
came to its attention it would send 
along one of the neat celluloid 
notices. Sort of a form letter way 
of letting the infringers know they 
were using the property of an- 
other. 

“When a man tries to select a 
trade-mark that will advertise his 
goods,” said Mr. Mida, “he stum- 
bles up against the popular notion 
of practically all trade-mark users. 
Mankind is not so original after 
all. The result is that there is 
brand duplication, innocent and 
intentional infringement, world 
without end. If the owner of a 
descriptive trade-mark has had to 
fight a few times for its prior 
rights and has been put to con- 
siderable expense and annoyance 
in quashing infringements he usu- 
ally is converted away from the 
idea of using words of descriptive 
significance. 

“There also is a popular belief 
that a trade name or symbol used 
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on advertising matter such as let- 
terheads and catalogues is a pro- 


tectable trade-mark. From a 
viewpoint of registration nothing 
is farther from the truth. If a 
trade name or symbol is going 
to have the rights of a trade-mark 
it must be used to identify goods 
that are sold or displayed for 
sale. It must be a concrete tan- 
gible thing. The utmost reason- 
ableness of this can be understood 
when one remembers that the 
trade-mark is the only manner by 
which the consumer or middleman 
in ‘many instances can trace the 
origin of the goods. 


MUST NOT PICTURE THE GOODS— 
AND WHY 


“Here is another interesting re- 
striction: A trade-mark cannot be 
the name. or the picture of the 
thing it identifies. The word 
orange or the picture of an or- 
ange cannot be used as a trade- 
mark for oranges. The reason for 
this is obvious. If one concern 
were given the right to use orange 
as a trade name then everybody 
else selling oranges would have to 
call them something else. A man 
making piston rings once tried to 
get through a mark containing a 
workman hammering on a piston 
ring. It could not go through be- 
cause the mark contained a pic- 
ture of the ring. 

“There are variations, of course. 
Take Vaseline, for example. Vas- 
eline, as everybody knows, is a 
medicated petroleum product. 
Now, then, there is another prod- 
uct precisely the same as Vaseline 
that is called petroleum jelly. 
Makers of petroleum jelly would 
like to use the word if they could 
but the maker of Vaseline is pro- 
tected in its use. This is so, be- 
cause until he made Vaseline and 
gave it that coined name there was 
no such thing in existence under 
that title. 

“There has been a great deal 
of discussion lately regarding the 
advertising benefits of using slo- 
gans. There is no doubt that a 
rood slogan is good advertising. 
But it must be thought through 
with the utmost care or it cannot 
be registered. Various issues of 
Printers’ INK have contained lists 
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of slogans. A _ study of these 
shows that only the occasional one 
can be registered. Most slogans 
are denied this protection because 
of trade-mark restrictions. 

“A slogan to be registerable 
must not advertise or advocate 
any specific thing, producer, or 
seller. The slogan ‘An apple a 
day keeps the doctor away,’ recent- 
ly was registered for the soft drink 
‘Appleju.’ If the slogan had said: 
‘A drink of Appleju a day keeps 
the doctor away’ it would have 
been barred. 

“On the other hand the slogan, 
‘Dictate to the Dictaphone’ is not 
registerable. It contains the name 
of the article that the slogan re- 
fers to. 

“Only about one in fifty nation- 
ally advertised slogans are regis- 
terable. In fact the proportion is 
probably much smaller. It is best 
to be conservative. The question 
of the slogan, its adaptability and 
registerability is so big a subject 
as to call for special consideration 
at more length than can be given 
here. 

“A very large number of manu- 
facturers, actuated by local or 
state pride, want trade-marks 
made up of the name of their city 
or state. Such trade-marks are 
not eligible for registration. 

“Some geographical names get 
through—such words as Aurora, 
Delta, Defiance and Salem. These 
words while geographical have 
fanciful meanings. On the other 
hand such words as Oriental, 
Manhattan, Tobasco, Cadillac, 
Union, and Columbia have been 
declared as not being valid trade- 
marks. Neither can the outlined 
map of the United States be used 
for this purpose. If a word sub- 
mitted for a trade-mark is well 
known geographically its arbitrary 
meaning must be clearly estab- 


lished by the applicant. If this 
can be done the registration usu- 
ally is permitted. The name 


‘American Lady’ recently was 
denied registration as being geo- 
graphical. 

“Tf you want to register as your 
trade-mark the portrait of some 
person, be sure the person is dead 
or get his written consent to such 
use. Otherwise the application will 
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be denied. Under no circum- 
stances can the name or picture 
of deceased Presidents of the 
United States be registered but this 
does not apply to the names and 
pictures of the deceased rulers of 
foreign countries. 

“When the portrait of a per- 
son constitutes the trade-mark it 
is necessary to state whose por- 
trait it is, even though other mat- 
ter is on the mark. If the pic- 
ture is merely fanciful this should 
be clearly stated. 

“The nom de plume of an in- 
dividual cannot. be registered as 
a trade-mark unless a written con- 
sent of the individual is filed with 
the application, 

“Trade-mark registration can- 
not be obtained upon any article 
which is injurious or which has 
been used to deceive people in the 
purchase of merchandise. 

“The name of a patented ar- 
ticle cannot be registered as a 
trade-mark during the life of the 
patent unless it can be clearly 
shown that the good will sur- 
rounding the article is directly 
traceable to the trade-mark rather 
than to the patented device. How- 
ever, there are many fine haired 
technical points involved here and 
the owner of a patented article de- 
siring that its name be registered 
as a trade-mark should not be- 
come disappointed in advance.” 

It is hoped that this article will 
help prevent a lot of perfectly 
good people from chasing trade- 
mark rainbows. 





E. H. Smith With Gorham 
Company 


E. H. Smith, who has been a mem- 
ber of the hardware sales department 
of Henry Disston & Sons, Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, makers of saws, tools, and 
files, has become assistant to the sales 
and advertising manager of the Gorham 
Company, silversmiths and goldsmiths, 
Providence, R. I. 





A. L. Lippman in Clothing 
Advertising ' 


Arthur L. Lippman, who was at one 
time a member of the advertising de- 
partment of Men’s Wear, New York. 
has been made advertising manager of 
the New York Boys’ Shops, Inc., @ 
chain-store organization of boys’ spe- 
cialty wearing apparel, New York. 
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AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 


advertises in 


NEW ENGLAND 


The six New England states are 
a tremendously fruitful and 
paying 


MARKET 


Everwng _ oF 


Ss . 
Denn STERN INS for all American products 


Sell your goods to New Englanders 
by means of consistent advertising in 
New England’s Greatest Home News- 
paper—the 

youn BEST SALESIIAN 


~s — 
RICAN 
70 ire 


Chicago Office New York Office 
504 Hearst Bldg. 1789 Broadway 


HOME OFFICE 
80 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 


1920 Greetings to American Industry 











The Public Market for the Farmer 






Improvements Have Come Through Meeting Disadvantages of Old 
Public Markets 


Awe patron of a muni- 
cipal public market launched 
as a result of the cost of living 
agitation suddenly ceased to use 
it, and the management wrote 
him a letter asking why. In his 
reply, quoted below, one finds 
some reasoning which cost of liv- 
ing agitators ought to take to 
heart. 

“My man,” said the farmer, 
“must start in the auto truck at 
four in the morning. He must 
stand in your market place till 
past noon, peddling out from 5 to 
25 cents worth of vegetables at a 
time, and must allow my goods to 
be picked over by each customer. 
When competition is heavy, and 
that depends whether we had rain 
the day before, I lose money. 
Sometimes there are plenty of 
buyers, and sometimes there are 
only a few. The public is an un- 
certain factor to deal with. When 
my man gets home at nights, he 
must go right to bed, so he can 
do nothing else about the place, 
and sometimes he comes home 
with a half truckload of wilted 
vegetables. No, I'll take my 
chances with a city commission 
man.” 

At the height of the producing 
season, when good labor was 
scarce, this farmer had to pay the 
man operating the truck to a 
farmers’ municipal market $25 a 
week. 

The farmers’ public market idea 
has a lot of good in it, but it is 
not a velvet road between pro- 
ducer’s farm and _  consumer’s 
kitchen. Experience of recent 
years has been disillusioning to 
some of those amateur economists 
who can see no good in any sys- 
tem which places middle interests 
between the producer and con- 
sumer. From the farmer’s view- 
point, the public market is only 
another selling method, and costs 
have to be charged to it just as 
when selling is turned over to a 
middleman. Which is the better 


system to follow will depend a 
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good deal on the local circum. 
stances. 

Under present conditions, sell. 
ing direct to consumers in rela- 
tively small amounts is a method 
expensive in time, and it is quite 
possible for this labor cost to out- 
weigh the additional receipts from 
the produce. In cases where it 
does, or where the additional 
profit is very small, the farmer 
stops patronizing the public mar- 
ket. At best, there is a distance 
limit beyond which it will not pay 
producers to travel to reach the 
market place. 

Still another factor which en- 
ters in is public demand. In the 
beginnings of most public mar- 
kets it takes time to stabilize a 
proper balance between supply 
and demand. While this process 
goes on, producers are going to 
be disappointed on some days, 
while on others consumers will go 
away dissatisfied because they 
have not found what they wanted. 
This situation has led to the dis- 
continuance of many new public 
markets. 

The most promising public mar- 
ket developments of the past two 
years are based on disadvantages 
of the old-fashioned market. In 
some places farmers have em- 
ployed a salesman who sold their 
produce jointly for them, thus 
saving expensive duplication i 
time. Another new idea is 4 
wholesale farmers’ market, at 
which not small quantities, but 
wholesale quantities, are sold di- 
rect. This method also saves 
time. These new plans recognize 
the fact that the old-fashioned 
market was costly in the_prfo- 
ducer’s time.—Successful Farm- 
ing. 


Paul Renshaw in Newspaper 
Advertising 


Paul Renshaw, who was at one time 
advertising manager of D. H. Holmes 
& Co., department store, New Orleans, 
La., has become a member of the ad. 
vertising department of The News and 
Observer, Raleigh, N. C 
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Gravure Section | 
With The Syracuse 


ost-Standard 


Yes, the Syracuse Post-Standard finds it 
necessary to enlarge to this size on several 
pre-Christmas issues. 


This puts Syracuse in one of the first half- 
dozen gravure cities. 


For over two years The Syracuse Post- 
Standard has had an eight-page gravure—the 
most highly developed in up-state New York 
and carrying more than twice the gravure ad- 
vertising of other up-state newspapers. 


Beginning with November 23d issue The 
Post-Standard gravure is printed on finest 
coated stock. 

Syracuse belongs on your photogravure map. 


The Syracuse Post-Standard belongs on 
your photogravure list. 
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The Slogan Came First 


The Systems slogan was not devised in the usual way— 
that is, to describe a product. For this was a case of 
“slogan first,” the product being devised to fulfill the 
slogan. And that is how Systems Bond was put on 
the market. 


The ideal business paper, as developed by a thorough 
canvass, must be a “rag-content” paper, in order to 
meet the needs of modern business. “Loft-dried”—that 
is the second requirement, almost as important as the 
first, for this slow natural method of seasoning knits 
the fibres together and gives texture and “feel.” Now, 
Systems not only meets these two conditions, but it 
meets the third—‘at a reasonable price.” 


Systems Bond is nationally standardized. Your printer 
can get it. Ask him for our book “The Modern Man- 
ufacture of Writing Paper,” of interest to every paper 
buver. 

Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a comprehensive 
group of papers—a grade for every Bond and Ledger need 
all produced under the same advantageous conditions—includ 


ing the well known Pilgrim, Transcript, Atlantic and Mani- 
fest Marks 


Eastern Manufacturing Company 
501 Fifth Avenue New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 





‘The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper 


at the Reasonable Price 
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ERWIN & WASEY COMPANY 


_CAdvertising 


CHICAGO 





The professional charac- 
ter of this organization 
rests fundamentally upon 
the information at its dis- 
posal, which constantly 





is being renewed by 
competent investigation 














































Animals in Advertising Suggest 
Qualities of the Product 





The Sagacity of Dumb Brutes as a Means of Emphasizing an Argument 


By A. L. Townsend 


HE cat is a shrewd judge of 
comfort. Tabby will search 

the house over for the most likely 
lace for a nap. You can’t fool her. 
if there is an open fire-place, with 
logs sputtering, she will scratch 
at a closed portal until she finally 
walks sedately in and snuggles up 
on a rug in the warm glow of the 
friendly hearth. And everybody 
knows this characteristic of the 
cat. There is an old Chinese 
proverb, where cats are part of 
religion, which goes on to say: 
“If you follow the cat you will 
find comfort and warmth for your 
body.” 

Group people as you will around 
a heating device, and they fail to 
convey the suggestion of warmth 
as well and as satisfactorily as the 
reclining tabby. Knowledge of 
this fact caused the makers of 
Perfection Oil Heaters to give the 
exalted Maltese and her less cele- 
brated sisters, a snug harbor in all 
heater display. 

aumape animals in advertising 
are welcome because so many 
people are fond of them. The 
exceptions are of little conse- 
quence. Women have them as 
household pets, and men are nearly 
always attracted by horses, dogs, 
and infant animals of all kinds. 

Years and years ago, an English 
concern wanted to put a new soap 
on the market. It was a cheap 
soap for cheap work and the ap- 
peal was to the masses. A storm 
of professional protest arose when 
the brand was finally marketed as 
“Monkey Brand” Soap. Who 
would go into a shop and ask for 
an article with that name? 

England’s working class, how- 
ever, took to it from the start and 
it has been going strong ever since. 

The trade-mark was a monkey; 
not a well-groomed, manicured 
and dry-cleaned monkey, but a 
hideous mischievous little rascal, 
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with blinky eyes and proud of his 
tree-climbing ancestry. All Monkey 
Brand Soap advertising carries a 
portrait of his hairy nibs. Some- 
thing in the name “caught on” and 
again the wiseacres were disap- 
pointed and discredited. 

Which reminds us, that the Moco 
Laboratories have named a tire 
patch from zoological selection, 
calling one of their leading lines 
“Monkey Grip” and using Mr. 
Monk as the illustration theme 
throughout all displays. There is 
nothing en record to show the 
garage men, dealers and car 
owners feel any embarrassment 
when asking for this product by 
its trade name. 


SOME INMATES OF THE ADVERTISING 
MENAGERIE 


One of Man’s best friends, the 
dog, has had, first and last, a great 
deal of exploitation, in advertising, 
and threatens to unseat the “pretty 
girl.” Perhaps Bass’ “Dog’s Head” 
Ale is one of the earliest and a 
classical example. 

When planning a series of full- 
color window displays for its 
line of tires, a manufacturer 
selected a breed of dog for each 
tire and linked them very success- 
fully with the merchandise. The 
tire was shown full-size, with the 
animal, in action, framed by it. 
One tire boasted great resiliency 
and speed and the greyhound was 
shown. 

Another tire was tough and 
persistent in its ability to take road 
punishment, and the bulldog was, 
of course, appropriate. These 
cards were warmly approved by the 
accessory and tire men who gave 
them unusual favors when it came 
to display on counters and in win- 
dows. 

The Bishopric Manufacturing 
Company has long advertised its 
unique board, for building pur- 
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poses, where stucco or plaster is 
applied, and hundreds of pictorial 
ideas have been devised to bring 
out the idea of the grip of the board 
on the stucco. Someone in the 
organization suggested showing a 
bulldog, with his teeth set in a 
section of the board, and a hand 
attempting to shake him off. Any 
one who has ever watched a Boston 
bull dangling at the end of a stick, 
which his master holds, will im- 
mediately catch the spirit of the 
application. 

The text reads: “When a bull- 
dog grips in deadly earnest he 
never lets go. His powerful jaws 
close like a vise and never relax 
their hold until the end has been 
accomplished. But a_ bulldog’s 
grip is governed by physical laws. 
It must sometime yield to exhaus- 
tion—not so with Bishopric 
Board.” 

Braender Tire advertising has 
registered as its official trade- 
mark a fine type of bulldog and 
the animal is always shown peering 
through the shoe in a defiant atti- 
tude. But in this case, it is the 
‘tread of the tire rather than any 
inherent quality of construction 
that prompted the use of the dog. 
“See those teeth—they bite the 
road” is the catch-phrase, and the 
tread rather closely resembles the 
protruding molars of the bulldog. 

In another series of advertise- 
ments, this time for the Weston 
Electrical Instrument Company 
a sprightly police dog, with up- 
standing ears and open mouth, 
looks straight out of the page at 
the reader, in a challenging pose. 
“The watch-dog of your battery” 
is the carrying slogan, for this 
Weston invention, an ammeter, 
actually records the battery con- 
ditions. 

Every man will recognize that 
the type of dog shown 1s famous 
for its “policing” cleverness. 


FROM TOY DOGS TO BULL DOGS— 
THEY HAVE THEIR PLACE 


We have heard many women 
speak in rather ecstatic terms of a 
page issued by the Torrington 
Company, for it’s electric vacuum 
cleaner. The interior of a sub- 
urban home is pictured, with the 
housewife entertaining company in 
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the distance. The cleaner stands 
by the wall and, beside it, the 
fluffest, whitest, most cock-sure 
little baby chow. His shoe-button 
eyes look dreamily into space, and 
it is obvious that he is standing 
guard by this strange instrument 
that his mistress shoves along the 
floor. While the animal has no 
sales significance, it is just one of 
those touches that delight “women 
folks” and attract them to the 
advertisement. The foreground 
composition would have been 
rather dead and uninviting with- 
out the little chow. He serves a 
useful purpose. 

Iver Johnson revolver single 
columns have picked up the dog 
idea and made it fit in well with 
arguments in favor of the goods. 
Beneath a most attractive photo- 
graphic picture of an alert English 
bull-terrier. There’s a_business- 
like look in his sharp eyes and 
something about his squarely 
planted feet suggests that he would 
defend his master under any and 
all circumstances. 

Near him, is the revolver and 
the copy reads: “Safe to friend, 
dangerous to enemy. Like the 
well-trained watch-dog, the Iver 
Johnson is safe in your home. 
Never any fear of accidents—the 
automatic safety feature eliminates 
that. But at the moment it is 
needed for protection, it is alert, 
ready to respond instantly and 
accurately.” 

The elephant is growing to bea 
prime favorite when strength and 
endurance must be shown, while 
the camel comes under the same 
general specifications, particularly 
in the last regard. 

Included in the advertising 200 
we find the polar bear, pictured 
atop his ice floes, for everything 
from underwear to soft drinks. 
The Gillette Rubber Company 
thinks well enough of bruin, to 
feature him in a page display and 
in smaller units of a connect 
series. “A bear for wear”, is the 
rather glib catch-phrase, . but the 
connection goes somewhat further, 
for we find Gillette copy referring 
to “Perishablemerchandise—fruits 
vegetables, meats—stored away i 
cold places for the purpose 0 
preservation. For the same pur- 
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‘American Automobiles have 
become remarkably popular in 
Chile during the last five 


years,’’—Commerce Reports, 
October 10, 1919. 


Some of the better known American cars are 
as familiar on the streets of Santiago, Val- 
paraiso or Antofagasta as they are in this 
country. 


Most of them are regularly advertised in the 
columns of ‘‘E] Mercurio.”’ 


You may secure free and complete informa- 
tion about the Chilean Markets from the 
New York Office of 


EL MERCURIO 


‘‘Chile’s National Newspaper”’ 
VALPARAISO SANTIAGO ANTOFAGASTA 


407 Times Building, New York City 








ERNESTO MONTENEGRO S. S. KOPPE & CO. 
Genera. Reeresentative Pus.isnerns' Reeresenratives 

“1920 will be one of “1920 will be a banner 
the best years Chile year in Chile’s busi- 
ever had:’’—H. N. ness:’"’— Spencer N. 
Milliken, Mgr. U. S. Marsden, Mgr. Fiske 
Rubber Export. Co., Bros. Refining Co., 
Santiago, Chile. Santiago, Chile. 
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pose, Gillette Tires are produced 
by the special chilled process”. 

Whatever the ethics of the design 
it makes a very striking display, 
with it’s black-tread tire rising 
majestically from the ice fields 
and the white polar bear standing 
guard. 

Farm journal advertising uses 
animals wherever possible. <A 
man who has recently returned 
froma six-months visit to farming 
areas, and who made a special 
study of farm paper advertising, 
states that the farmer is senti- 
mentally attached to all farm ani- 
mals. He gives them quite as much 
serious consideration as he does 
far more important problems. Any 
reference to animals with which 
he is familiar, will command his 
immediate attention. 

It was suggested by this investi- 
gator that dogs, horses, chickens, 
turkeys, wild birds, cows, sheep, 
etc. should be introduced when 
compositions will permit, but he 
further stated that they must be 
drawn with infinite care. The 
farmer knows pedigree and he has 
little patience with obvious lack of 
it. 

Then reference was made to a 
stove advertisement, where the 
artist had shown a fine dog asleep 
at a farmer’s feet, as he read his 
paper after supper in the snug 
parlor or sitting room. That de- 
sign had been praised, time on time. 
“It’s just like my dog,” said the 
farmer, “he comes in and does 
exactly that same thing.” 

Like children, animals always 
make an art composition brighter, 
more animated, and, in addition, 
their various breeded points, such 
as sagacity, faithfulness, bravery, 
indominable spirit, tenacity and 
strength, can be made to apply very 
directly to the arguments in hand. 





Canadian Advertisers Meeting 


at Toronto 


The sixth annual meeting and dinner 
of the Association of Canadian Adver- 
tisers (Inc.), was held at Toronto on 
November 20-21. The speakers at the 
dinner held on November 20 were: 
Hon. E. C. Drury, Premier of Ontario; 
Lloyd Harris, chairman of the Canadian 
Trade Mission; Tom Moore, chairman 
of the labor party; and Mr. MacDonald, 
secretary of Canadian Manufacturers 
Association. 
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International League of Com. 
merce Chambers Brought 
Forward 


The formation of a business | 
of nations, a central body composed of 
representatives from the National Cham. 
ber of Commerce of each country, was 
approved at the recent International 

rade Conference held at Atlantic City, 

: Interest in the subject among 

British chambers of commerce and some 
of the larger chambers of commerce in 
the United States had already been 
stimulated before the decision of the 
International Trade Conference was 
arrived at, through the adoption of a 
new card of business introduction a short 
time ago by the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London. This new card 
of introduction is looked upon as a 
natural precursor to a union of chambers 
throughout the world. 
_ This card of introduction is issued 
in duplicate. One half is carried by the 
member, the other half carrying his 
identifying signature, his banking refer- 
ence, and confirmed by his bank and 
local chamber, is posted by his chamber 
to the organization to which he is being 
introduced. 

The general use of this method of 
accrediting a member in any part of the 
world naturally suggested a co-operative 
— of unifying the services of cham- 

ers of commerce throughout the world 
so that they would be the first place to 
which the traveller would go to 
accredited to the business and banking 
interests of any community. 





An $8,000,000 Slogan 


“Take the Myth out of Smith” has 
been adopted by the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technolo as its slogan. 
“Smith” is an unknown American 
millionaire, not an alumnus of that 
institution, who has given $7,000,000 
to it in past years and proposes to give 
an additional $4,000,000, as well as dis 
close his identity, provided that pledges 
for $4.000,000 are obtained by January 
1, 1920. he offer is made in connec 
tion with a campai now under way 
at Massachusetts Fastitute of Tech 
nology, to secure endowment funds 
which will enable that institution to pay 
adequate salaries to the members of the 
faculty and instructing staff. 





A Desire That Will Be 
Gladly Fulfilled 


Srertinc Trre Corporation, 
RutHerrorp, N. J. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
It is with growing regret that we 
devour the list of advertising ,slogans.— 


searching vainly but hopefully for: 
*‘Super-size — Super-service” terling 
Tires. 


May we look forward—still bravely 
confident that some time that gem 0 
advertising simplicity and euphony 


appear? 
Bennett BATES, 
Asst. Adv. Managet. 
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An Important Appointment 


to Woman’s World 








L. V. Rodda, for 
the past five years 
with the Crowell 
Publishing Com- | 
pany, in charge of 
the circulation of 
Farm and Fireside, 
has been appoint- 
ed as Assistant 
to the President of 
WOMAN’S WORLD. 


We have also placed 
the Circulation 
Department of 
WOMAN’S WORLD 
under the direction 


of Mr. Rodda. 





WALTER W. MANNING 
President, 
WOMAN’S WORLD 
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Advertising 


In your heart you know it—every think. 
ing man knows it—that in these days of 
agitation the people must be enlightened 
on the problems of labor, production 
and proposed legislation as they affect 
the industries of our country — 


— that this must be done if the scales of 
Justice are to remain in balance and the 
institutions which make America are to 
be preserved. 


The business organizations of the coun- 
try have a vital story to tell with relation 
to these outstanding problems. 


The public is the court of last resort, 
and the public—that great, plain-dealing, 
scrupulous jury of the American people 
—can be safely trusted to settle economic 
and industrial problems justly and equit- 
ably when it knows on what side Justice 


H. E. LESAN 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
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stands. It has always been so in the 
United States of America and will con- 
tinue to be so. 


Institutional publicity, that frankly and 
temperately spreads the facts before the 
people, will win good will and support 
for any cause that is just. 


We have had wide experience in this 
class of publicity. We believe we can 
assist the advertiser in proving for him- 
self that the cheapest, most effective way 
to secure favorable public opinion is 
through the medium of paid advertising 
in newspapers and periodicals, even 
though such publications were friendly 
enough to open their columns to a meri- 
torious proposition without pay. 

Institutional advertising is a question that 
should call for the profitable consideration of 
most business concerns. Now is the time to 
do it, before the open door of Opportunity is 


slammed in your face and you find yourself 
in an industrial maelstrom. 


We are particularly well equipped to 
aid a limited number of organizations 
whose industrial problems can be 
benefited by judicious publicity. 


We are ready to confer with you without obligation 
on your part. 


440 Fourth Ave., New York City 
1527 Republic Building, Chicago 
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BUNDSCHO can get 
your type ideas and give 
you what you want, even 
when he continues to 
believe that his ideas are 
better for you. The more 
you think this over and 


refer it to past human 


experiences, the more 
remarkable it becomes. 
Isn’t it great to find a 
man like that to help you. 
get your ads out right? 


+ 


mo) 


J. M. Bunpscuo, Advertising Typographer 
58 East Washington Street 
Cuicaco 
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Retailers Should Advertise to Refute 
the Charge of Profiteering 


That Is, of Course, Where They Are Not Guilty of Questionable Practices 


By R. C. Naulty 


i, there is anything under the 
sun that is completely wasted 
on the American public, it is digni- 
fied reticence under fire. 

Call a man a thief, and if he 
assumes it beneath his dignity to 
reply to your accusation, the great 
American public smiles a bit cynic- 
ally and assumes on its part that 
he is “yellow”, and that the reason 
he has not the nerve to reply is 
because there is some truth in 
the accusation. 

If however, he replies, but in 
broad general terms of self vin- 
dication, the public puts him down 
as “hot-air artist”, taking a neutral 
attitude as to his guilt or inno- 
cence. 

But if he replies, specifically and 
to the point, giving definite, specific 
facts and figures, it is the accuser’s 
turn to beware. The public turns 
to him at once and puts him on 
the defensive. 

The accused may be as undigni- 
fied and resentful in his attitude 
ashechooses ; if he only is sincerely 
enthusiastic about it, and frankly 
lays all his cards on the table, the 
American public is with him, andin 
no ungenerous mood. 

Now which of these three atti- 
tudes has the shoe trade of the 
United States assumed in the face 
of the accusations which have been 
hurled at it? 

With the exception of the trade 
press, which does not reach the 
general public, and which is by 
its very nature limited to the re- 
lation of friend, proponent, or 
advocate of the trade, the shoe 
trade has made the serious blunder 
of taking variously the first and the 
second attitudes. If there are any 
instances in which sections of it 
have taken the third, they have 
been so limited as to. scope and 
locality that they have been lost in 
the general uproar. 

Specifically the Federal Trade 
Commission has charged the shoe 
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retailer with “maintaining the 
same percentage of profit” that he 
took when shoes were only half 
their present price, in an accusa- 
tion so worded as to make this 
appear a heinous crime. It also 
mentioned profit percentages based 
on cost rather than selling price, 
which is contrary to retail trade 
custom. It did this without any 
explanation that it was talking 
about percentages of cost, and not 
of selling price. 


UNJUSTLY ACCUSED, BUT TAKES NO 
ACTION 


And the shoe trade, in hasty and 
startled conference, issued a re- 
ply which was simply a broad, 
general statement that the shoe 
men were not profiteers. 

Time and again the charge has 
been repeated. It has been taken 
up by demagogues and the public 
press. And all that the shoe trade 
has done is revert to a policy of 
dignified silence. It has decided 
“not to heap coals on a conflagra- 
tion”. 

Which one of the gentlemen 
who had a hand in that decision, 
were he to be accused personally, 
in public, of being a thief, would 
haye blushed and thought, “I will 
not heap coals on a conflagration. 
I will be dignified and ignore this 
insolent fellow’s charge”? Not 
one of them! 

There is not one of these men 
who would not have done either 
one of two things, punch the ac- 
cuser in the jaw, or else, if 
he had better self control, ex- 
plain to the accuser exactly how 
and why he was wrong. 

Yet months have gone by since 
the accusation was made against 
the trade, and so far as any de- 
finite, detailed reply of facts and 
figures is concerned, the shoe trade 
has done—nothing! 

In Atlanta, retail grocers and 
butchers acted very differently. 
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They struck back straight from 
the shoulder with an advertising 
campaign, in which the space was 
devoted to making clear every 
detailed fact in the retail grocery 
and meat business. which -was in- 
volved. 

They took as a definite instance, 
a bag of flour. They told to the 
cent what the farmer got for the 
“ wheat that went into it. They 
told what the mill paid its em- 
ployees and what its costs were to 
grind that one bag of flour. They 
told what the freight to Atlanta 
was, what the wholesaler paid for 
it, and explained in detail the ex- 
pense of handling it down to the 
last expense of the retailer, that of 
delivering the bag“at the customer’s 
kitchen door. 


IT PAID ATLANTA RETAILERS 


In similar manner they discussed 
every factor entering into: the 
situation of high food prices. 

And what was most important, 
they assured themselves that their 
explanations would not be twisted, 
or garbled, or played down, or 
played up falsely with innuendo 
or prejudice, by the very simple 
process of paying good money for 
advertising space and saying what 


' _they had to say in that, day after 


ay. 

They used about a third of a 
newspaper page in each message. 
The cost, divided among them all, 
was very small. And after a dozen 
or so of these advertisements were 
published, if there was any con- 
sumer in Atlanta who was not 
loyally the friend of the retail 
grocer and butcher, it was because 
he could not read, or lacked the 
normal human function of reason. 

Everybody who has ever had a 
glimpse of the inside of the shoe 
trade knows that no more con- 
scientious, intelligent class of re- 
tail dealers exists in the United 
States. He also knows that 
they have a national organiza- 
tion which is the envy of most 
trades. 

The shoe men, with a brisk ad- 
vertising campaign to the con- 
sumer, could have laid before the 
public such a detailed picture of the 
expenses and inside “works” of 
the shoe business as would have 
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squashed all this prejudice and 
persecution like magic. 

Two things only would have 

been necessary; an appropriation, 
which would have been a very light 
tax when spread over the multitude 
of dealers, far less of a tax than 
that which has been caused by the 
loss of public friendship; and the 
placing of the campaign unre- 
servedly in the hands of a national 
advertising agency properly equip- 
ped to handle it. 
_ It is just as foolish to plead an 
important case unaided by adver- 
tising counsel before the public 
as it is to dispense with legal 
cousel in the presentation of an 
important case in court. 

The client may know “the dope” 
far better than the counsel, but 
the counsel “knows the ropes”; 
and both “the dope and the rope” 
are as indispensable in publicity 
as they are in lifigation. 





Automobiles, Practically Con- 
fined to the United States 


In all this wide world there are only 
approximately 7,884.000 automobiles. 
The inhabitants of the United States 
have practically all of the automobiles 
in the world; for they own 6,500,000 of 
them. This information, and_addi- 
tional information on the distribution 
of automobiles, comes from the “Trade 
Bulletin,” Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, New York. 

The 1,384.000 automobiles that were 
not in the United States on July 39, 
1919, the last date which the survey 
included, are distributed as follows: 
Great Britain, 415,000; Canada, 300,000; 
France, 200,000; Germany, 75,000; 
Italy, 35,500; Argentina, 35,000; Ne- 
therlands, 20,000; Russia, 15,000; Japan, 
3,000; and other countries, 321,000. 


A Dollar’s Worth of Printers’ 
Ink 


Yarnati-Warinc Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I must thank you for your. remark- 
able article in your October 23rd_ issue 
entitled “A Returning Sailor Talks on 
Wages, Production and Loyalty to the 
Boss,” by Roy Dickinson. _ 

You present in this article a clear 
analysis of the situation which, con- 
fronts us all and the remedies you sug- 

st are, I believe, the ones that must 

adopted. 

Please send me a dollar’s worth of 
this issue of Printers’ Inx as I want 
to let some of my friends read this 
article. I enclose one dollar. 

Bernarp G. WARING. 
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+ Plus + 


Circulation 
+ Home Interest 
+ Service to You 

























are offered in the highest degree in the 


Los Angeles Examiner 


You Must Have Circulation: The Examiner 
is the largest Morning and Sunday news- 
paper in the Southwest by many thousand 
copies. 


You Need Home Interest: The Examiner’s 
Household Economics, its Fashions and 
Society pages interest every woman. Its 
live News, Editorial and Financial pages 
are of greatest value to every man. Its 
unequaled Sporting and Comic sections 
interest the youth. 


You Want Co-operation: The Examiner’s 
Service Department reaches all dealers in 
any line of merchandise. Its trade paper 
—the Southwestern Salesman—will de- 
scribe your goods and campaign and 
reproduce your advertisements, being sent 
monthly to dealers. A grocery product 
will be stocked by the majority of grocers; 
a drug-store product by the majority of 
druggists; a hardware article in house- 
furnishing stores—when advertised in the 
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Settlers Brought to 
Colorado by Advertising 


Classified and Display Advertising 
Found Effective.in Obtaining In- 
quiries by Colorado Board of Im- 
migration—Settlers, Once Secured, 
Go on List for Follow-up. 


OLORADO has a Board of 

.4 Immigration that has to pro- 
vide the state with new inhab- 
itants. The commissioner of that 
board, Edward D. Foster, and his 
deputy, Howard D. Sullivan, 
newspaper men, have given ad- 
vertising the job of selling Colo- 
rado to the inhabitants of the 
Middle West who are looking for 
new locations. 

In the first stages of an adver- 
tising campaign, undertaken some 
months ago, classified advertis- 
ing was used alone, but within the 
last few months the Board of 
Immigration has found it wise to 
use small display advertising. The 
campaign is confined to the Middle 
West, since the board has dis- 
covered from years of experience 
that the larger part of Colorado’s 
settlers comes from the Middle 
West. It has also confined the 
advertising to daily agricultural 
publications, and weekly agricul- 
tural publications. Each advertise- 
ment of a series of six is general 
in character, dealing chiefly with 
the agricultural advantages of 
Colorado, and is so written as to 
make the reader who is interested 
in Colorado’s agricultural pros- 
pects write to the Board of Im- 
migration for further and detailed 
information. 

As the result of the series of dis- 

play advertisements, Commissioner 
‘ Foster reports that his board is 
receiving hundreds of inquiries 
from the districts in which the 
papers carrying the advertisements 
circulate. 

When the first inquiry is re- 
ceived, the prospect immediately 
receives a form letter from the 
Board of Immigration in which he 
is asked for more details concern- 
ing his plans and desires. 

When the prospect has answered 
this letter, if he indicates any 
particular section of Colorado in 
which he is interested, or any par- 
ticular class of land or business 
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opportunity or a section of the 
State which he desires to know 
more about, a booklet dealing with 
the land, or the business oppor- 
tunity, or the section of the state, 
as the case may be, together with 
a personal letter answering his 
definite questions, is sent to him, 

After this action by the Board 
of Immigration, his name isplaced 
on the list which goes out every 
month to commercial clubs, city 
and town officials and a selected 
list of real estate dealers in whose 
honesty the board has confidence, 
The prospect is constantly fol- 
lowed up for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether he has become 
satisfactorily located and whether 
there is anything further that the 
Board can do for him in aiding 
him to secure the location he 
desires. Should he settle in 
Colorado, he still remains on the 
follow-up list; for the Board de- 
sires to aid him in moving any 
obstacles which may have arisen 
that will tend to discourage him 
from becoming a permanent in- 
habitant of Colorado. 





Free Publicity a Menace to 
Paper Supply 


How long can the average publisher 
continue to pay present high prices for 
print paper and then add to it the ex- 
pense of a high-priced linotype op- 
erator simply to furnish an outlet for 
the free publicity which is being sent out 
from a hundred and one sources? Space 
is the publishers’ stock in trade and like 
sugar it is becoming pretty expensive 
to give away. In the words of a well- 
known Iowa publisher, it is time to call 
a halt on the amount of space given 
away in this manner.—H. C. Hotaling, 
Field Secretary National Editorial As 
sociation. 


A. E. Sproul Will Address 
Canadian Publishers 


Arthur Elliot Sproul, manager of the 
Canadian department of the New York 
Sun, will speak on “Canada and the 
United States from the Standpoint of 
a New York Newspaper Man,” at the 
annual convention of the Canadian Press 
Association, This convention will 
held at Toronto on November 27-28. 








France Prepares for Tourists 

The French Government has been re- 
uested to grant a subsidy of $6,000,000 
or a project which involves the erection 
of ten large hotels on the sites of the 
famous battlegrounds. This project has 
been undertaken in order to anticipate 
an unprecedented influx of tourists next 
spring. 
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@ Scorched by the Arizona sun, pelted 
by sleet and hail in the far northwest, 
facing all sorts of weather conditions, 
you'll find it always on the job— 

@ The sign that’ puts San Francisco 
next door to Broadway— 

@ The familiar blue and white bell of 
the Bell Telephone. 

@ Think ofthe DURABILIT Ythat must 
be built into these signs to enable them 
to remain Attractive, Brilliant, Unfaded. 
@ If you are interested in signs which 
will represent you economically, 
worthily and well at the stores where 
your merchandise is on sale— 

@ Drop us a line of inquiry. No obligation. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON Mc. Co. 
College Hill Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Good citizenship is the foundation of a good 
business community. 


Advertising pays best where the people are 
contented. 


The opposite page shows one of a series of 
pages now appearing in the Dayton News 
and Springfield News, that are contributing 
much toward keeping industry in Dayton 
and Springfield on an even keel. 





This work is being commended by the best 
people of all classes. 


NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Members A. B. C. 


New York—l. A. Klein, Metropolitan Tower 
Chicago—John Glass, Peoples Gas Building 
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12 THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS Friday, Nov. 14, 1919 


SWAT THE RED— 


Can any red-blooded, two-fisted American read the story of 
Child Nationalization in Russia, under the Bolshevik tyrants, with- 
out clenching his. hands and saying to himself that by all the 
power that lies within him child-life and child liberty in America 





. shall not succumb to such pernicious influences? 


Can you grasp the story completely? Little children, from three 
to ten years of age, ruthlessly carried away from their homes and 
removed from all parental environment and sent to military bar- 
racks to be brought up under the directing hand of men whose 
hands are befouled with the blood of innocent women and men— 
perhaps the very fathers and mothers of the children themselves. 

Just think of it, you folks who think sometimes that we ought 
to give Bolshevism a trial in the United States. Are you willing to 
part from the boys and girls of tender years, nourished at your 
family table; taught the simple prayers of childhood; clothed and 
shielded from harmful influences with your own labor and lives? 


Do you want to inaugurate Child Nationalization in the United 
States? 

A thousand times—NO. 

What kind of a race will follow? Oh, you know the answer. 
Boys and girls are going to be turned back into savages—men and 
women who will scour the earth for a livelihood and get their 
greatest pleasure out of murderous weapons of assassination. Take 
a child of tender years and train him for a decade on the arts of 
blood spilling. What kind of a boy is going to be thrust into 
this complex old universe? Is he going to be a savior of mankind 
—one who wishes his brothers well and is willing to sacrifice to help 
them? Of course not. 

Bolshevism has introduced through its Soviet or Communistic 
regime the colossal crime of the centuries. It has robbed innocent 
children, still clinging to a mother’s knee and breathing an in- 
fant’s breath, of the God-given heritage to grow into mature years 
with loving hearts and tender thoughts. 

Bolshevism has created a super-thought, based upon murder 
and crime. It proposes through its program of Child Nationaliza- 
tion to fill the world with a race of criminals. 

Will such a world be a safe place to rear your own boys and girls? 

One has only to think about what the Bolshevik program calls 
for in its universal application, to want to stamp it out. 

It is a hateful, irreligious, impractical, damnable influence that 
Christianity and Civilization must combine to overthrow. 


(Copyright, 1919, by the Evening News Publishing Company) 
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i Facts About Wichita 
OIL 


; The Butler County oil field just east of 
Wichita is one of the most profitable in 
the country. The value of the oil produced 
the e yearly is larger than that of the total 
annual gold output of the United States. 
The great oil fields of Northern Oklahoma 
also are well covered by the Eagle. 

There are four. refineries in Wichita and 
seven more in the territory adjacent to it. 
Put the Wichita Eagle on your list to in- 
tensively cultivate the great buying power 
of these highly-paid oil workers. 

DAILY: City 16,743 Total 55,220 
SUNDAY: City 17,791 Total 61,387 


The Wichita Eagle 
Wichita, Kansas 
Special Representative 
S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


New York Detroit Chicago 
St. Louis Kansas City 
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‘Che Wichita Eagle is the 
Largest Daily Newspaper 
Published in Kansas 
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Finding the Fundamental Idea on 
Which to Build Your Business 





Jason Weiler & Son Discover Potent Appeal at Outset of Advertising Career 


By Harold Whitehead 


PEDING the keynote, not only 
for the advertising, but for 
the business itself is oné of the 
most important things to be done 
when starting an enterprise. Once 
the keynote to which the public 
always responds, has been found, 
the rest is comparatively easy. 
After that it is a matter of stick- 
ing to the policy that has been 
found to work. 

It is a significant fact that most 
successful manufacturers and dis- 
tributors discovered the guiding 
principle on which their business 
has been built almost at the 
outset of their careers. George 
Whelan in his original ‘stores at 
Syracuse worked out many of 
the sales ideas on which the 
United Cigar chain has been 
reared. J. C. Penney in his 
little store out in Wyoming, con- 
ceived the plan that has finally 
developed into his present unusual- 
ly successful organization. George 
Eastman found the keynote of his 
business when he first thought of 
the idea of making photography 
possible for the masses. His suc- 
cess has been attained by adher- 
ing to that original conception. 
Richard Sears laid the founda- 
tions for the present gigantic 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. when he 
first dreamed, as a station agent 
out in Minnesota, of the scheme 
of selling jewelry by mail. 

After all the fundamental idea 
of the business is the thing. Once 
that is clearly defined, the rest 
only remains a matter of sticking 
to the programme. People, taking 
them as a whole, will react to ap- 
peals and to propositions in about 
the same wav. Grab a thousand 
people anvwhere and just about 
the same number in each thousand 
will acclaim CHarlie Chaplin as 
the greatest living actor, will say 
that blue is their favorite color, 
that the rose is their preferred 
flower and that when it comes to 
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desserts they would rather take 
theirs in apple pie. The uniform- 
ity with which people will respond 
to any given appeal simplifies the 
task of discovering the correct ad- 
vertising slant. -Find out what it 
is about a product that most peo- 
ple are interested in—the thing 
about it that influences the great- 
est number to buy and after that 
it is comparatively easy to frame 
the advertising copy. 

This bit of sales philosophy has 
been inspired by a study of the 
selling methods of Jason Weiler 
& Son, of Boston. This is not a 
new house, as it was established 
way back in 1870, but for forty 


years the business was confined 


pretty much to Boston and its 
environs. 

Seven years ago they decided 
that they could reach a much 
larger market, and decided that 


advertising was the only way to 


reach it. They decided “to see 
what advertising would do,” and 
so appropriated $39 for the first 
advertisement. At that time the 
company occupied the third floor 
of a small building. With that 
excellent combination, good goods 
and good advertising, they have 
so grown that they now occupy 
three floors of a large building. 


STICKS TO STYLE OF EARLY 
ADVERTISING 


One interesting quality in their 
advertising is consistency. Seven 
years ago they started with the 
caption, “Buy diamonds direct.” 
That has been their slogan ever 
since. They had not been adver- 
tising verv long before they dis- 
covered that one style—one dress 
—to their advertisement was emi- 
nently successful. This style has 
been adhered to more or less re- 
ligiously ever since. The appear- 
ance and the sales appeal of the 
advertisement are the same now 
as in the early days of their ad- 
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vertising _ history. The only 
changes which appear are in the 
actual diamonds advertised. Thus, 


soY DIAMONDS pirect 


FROM JASON WEILER & SON, 
Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 

For over 40 years the house of Jason Weiler & 

of Boston has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 

t by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or pro- 
spective diamond purchaser: 
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is, yy 
1 carat, $95.00 
This genuine it dia- 
mood 1s of fine brilliancy and 
lectly cut. Mounted in 
Tiffany style, 14k. solid gold* 
refunded 


py A } 4, it for 4d Ladies’ Diamond 
then 22." $95 Ring $205.00 


price direct to you 


This ring is made of all 
platinum, richly carv: 
pierced in the new 
work effect. Set with per- 
fectly cut, blue-white dia- 
mond. 








| A few weights and prices 
\ Fi of other diamond rings:— 

~~ ~~ Yecarat . .$ 32.00 
A Yearat. . 43.00 

% carat, $65.00 1% carats . 139.00 
Tale 16 caret quosing do; - Zearats. . 180.00 


mond of great br: 

perfectly cut. 1¢k.solidgold J3ecarats. . 512.00 
men's tooth setting. Money 2 
refunded if you can dupli- Money refunded without a 
cate it for less than $65 quibble if not entirely sat- 
$85 . iafied. 


We refer you as to our reliability to 
Boston. 


any dank or newspa: 

It desired rings will be sent to 

your or any Express Co., 

with privilege of examination, 

diamond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes wi 







TO BUY 
DIAMONDS 

This book is beautifully 

Wustrated, Tells 


ceipt of your name and address. 


Jason Weiler & Son 
361 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 









YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE BACK 
OF THIS STYLE OF ADVERTISING 
you see, they found the funda- 
mental appeal—the one that really 
sells—at the outset of their ad- 

vertising career. 
Charles Sumner Jacobs, the ad- 
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vertising manager, does not, how- 
ever, claim that what suits them 
is the only way to advertise 
“Some businesses,” he says, “may 
profit best by continual change of 
copy. For ourselves, we have 
proved we are wise to stick to 
the style of advertisement which 
has now become more or less asso- 
ciated with our goods, and whose 
very appearance is now proving 
a source of confidence to our 
readers.” 

The writer asked Mr. Jacobs if 
he was sure that a change of copy 
would be harmful—if they had ex- 
perimented with changes of copy. 
“Oh yes,” he said with a grim 
smile. “Not so very long ago we 
premeditatedly and with malice 
aforethought had an artist draw 
in striking colors the picture of 
a sweet young miss admiring at 
arm’s length a diamond ring on 
her finger. If the film man had 
been around, he would not have 
had to tell her to register extreme 
joy. This picture was run full 
page in one of our regular me- 
diums, but the results were more 
than disappointing. That adver- 
tisement did not produce one-third 
of the results of our old style con- 
servative copy, with its straight- 
forward slogan and simple story. 
Our usual advertisements, more- 
over, cost one-fourth of the ex- 
pense of this supreme artistic ef- 
fort of ours.” 

The company makes its main 
drive in periodicals appealing to 
well-to-do people. Especially the 
better grade of men’s journals are 
used, for men are the diamond 
buyers of the country. The Wei- 
lers also use to good advantage 
the daily papers for local business. 

The company realizes the im- 
portance of carrying a sales policy 
to its logical conclusion, for it 
has carefully worked out ways 
and means of turning casual in- 
quiries into interested prospects, 
and interested prospects into satis- 
fied owners of diamonds. e 
magazine advertising features the 
catalogue, which is sent:on fe 
quest. The catalogue is preceded 
by a letter, and this letter is fol- 
lowed up by others as circum- 
stances suggest. There is no cut 
and dried follow-up system, for 
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RATE NOTICE 


To Advertisers and 
Advertising Agents 


Effective January 1, 1920, the new adver- 
tising rate of 


Modern Farming 


The Louisiana-Mississippi Farm Paper 


will be 30 cents per agate line, flat. The ad- 
vertiser will be given a guarantee of more 
than 50,000 net circulation. 


Louisiana farm-owning Mississippi farm-owning 
farmers’ crop production farmers’ crop production 
for 1918 averaged $4,404 for 1918 averaged $3,433 
per farm for 1917, $4,020 per farm; for 1917,$2,942 
per farm. per farm. 


Modern Farming Publishing Co., Inc. 


New Orleans Louisiana 
Member A. B. C., Agricultural Publishers’ Association 
Representative: 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
New York Chicago . Kansas City 
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RE TRE EE TAL 


Mark Well 





“A competition for cheapness and not for excellence is 
the most frequent and certain cause for the decay and de- 
struction of arts and manufacture.” 

—Ruskin 


O ALSO, when buyers apply such competition to 
printing, it is often the cause for sorry results from 
an ambitious advertising campaign. 

But the U. T. A. Printer will not hamper either 
your own or his opportunity by offering Price as an 
incentive for your business, rather than predicated 
Results. 

U. T. A. Printers are keenly alive to what advertis- 
ing is and how it operates most profitably. To them 
a Direct Advertising campaign is more than paper, 
ink and labor. 

They see it as a series of sales-making messages! 


Use this modern idea in printing —take to your- 
self the advantages of this exceptional U. T. A. Print- 
ing Service. 

Identifiy the U. T. A. Printer by his display of the 
Trade Mark illustrated above. Or, address the head- 
quarters offices for a quick way of enjoying this serv- 
ice without delay. 





This campaign is in co-operation with Paper Manu- 
facturers and Merchants, Manufacturers of Type and 
Printing Machinery, Engravers and Electrotypers. 





United Typothetae of America. 


(INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PRINTERS) 
Not Conducted for Profit 


General Offices: 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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while the company has nearly 
half a hundred different form 
letters, so far as is possible each 
prospect is considered and written 
to on his own merits. 

One big value of the company’s 
‘ conservative style of advertising 
is the: quality of the inquiries it 
elicits. One-third of all inquirers 
become buyers, surely a remark- 
ably high percentage of return. 
Human nature is very much to the 
surface in this business, and the 
average diamond buyer cannot be 
written to in the more or less 
cold-blooded business phraseology. 
Many, probably the majority, of 
the people who buy diamonds do 
so to make a present to some sweet 
miss, but, to paraphrase, “There 
is many a slip between the ring 
and the miss”, and frequently be- 
tween the time of the inquiry and 
the catalogue’s being sent, the 
writer has been presented with a 
nice warm mitten, and the com- 
uny gets in response to its letter 
a reply, in substance, “The girl 
went back on me.” This is so 
common that the company has an 
excellent reply, which is, “That’s 
too bad, but if you can’t treat the 
girl to a ring, treat vourself. Get 
one of our beautiful diamonds for 
your own satisfaction.” 


DISARMING SUSPICION 


Now when anyone orders dia- 
monds by mail, he is not going 
to nart with his good coin until 
he has seen the diamonds. Dia- 
monds are like horses, you know, 
tricky things for the novice to 
buy. The company, on the other 
hand, could hardly be expected to 
scatter diamonds of all values all 
over the country for inspection. 
This is the way both parties are 
protected. When an order is re- 
ceived, the diamond is shipped 
c.o.d., subject to examination, to 
the prospective customer’s own 
hank, or to the local express office. 
The company advocates the use 
of the bank wherever possible. 
There is a reason for this. The 
surroundines in a bank are more 
attractive than are the surround- 
ions of the average exnress office. 
The prospect has a little more 
time to examine the ring. The 
whole atmosphere of the bank is 


’ 
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more in accord with the dignity 


of the transaction. Incidentally, 
the bank gets a small commission 
for its services in the matter. 

As the average diamond buyer 
knows little about diamond val- 
ues, he is always urged to take 
with him to the bank a local jew- 
eler to assure him of the vaiue 
of his purchase. This, in fact, is 
one of the company’s strongest 
selling points, for such action can- 
not fail to give the prospect con- 
fidence in the firm and its dia- 
monds. The whole conservative 
policy of the company naturally 
tends to give the public confidence 
in what it offers. 

Fancy quoting a price on a dita- 
mond to a man, and then at the 
same time telling him that it is 
slightly off color or imperfectly 
cut, or in some instances that there 
are imperfections in the stone it- 
self. Yet that is just what Jason 
Weiler and Son do. Of course, 
this does not mean that they sell 
only imperfect stones, for their 
principal trade is in perfect dia- 
monds. At the beginning of their 
catalogue they state that they di- 
vide all satisfactory qualities into 
five grades, and then throughout 
the catalogue each diamond is 
placed in its grade, so that the 
reader may know exactly the kind 
and quality of diamond he is go- 
ing to get. 

And that’s not all, for the exact 
weight of every diamond is stated. 
The company was one of the first 
to advertise both the weight and 
cuality of every diamond it sells. 
Add to this the opportunity for 
expert examination by some one 
whom the buyer knows, and it is 
easy to see that that most impor- 
tant quality of mind, namely, con- 
fidence, is secured. 

Jason Weiler and Son, having 
in the presentation of their propo- 
sition done everything that could 
possibly be asked to satisfy the 
buyer, go one step further by giv- 
ing each customer a guarantee. 
certifying the number, grade and 
value of the diamond purchased. 
Rv this guarantee the company 
also agrees to allow the full pur- 
chase price in exchanee for a 


larger or higher-priced diamond at 
any time. 


A very clever part of 
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this certificate is its “increased 
value” guarantee, for not only will 
the company allow the purchase 
price of the diamond towards a 
more expensive one, but guaran- 
tees that the diamond bought will 
increase in value. A diamond 
bought now for $500 could be 
traded in for a larger diamond at 
the end of three years for $680, 
a strong reason, of course, for 
buying now. 

This point is emphasized in 
much of the advertising as fol- 
lows: “We desire to announce that 
we will give every one of our 
diamond customers a_ written 
guarantee to the effect that any 
diamond we sell will increase in 
value 12 per cent each year. In 
other words, if you buy a dia- 
mond from Jason Weiler & Son 
for $1,000, we guarantee the value 
will be $1,010 in one morth; 
$1,060 in six months; $1,120 in 
one year; $1,240 in two years, and 
$1,360 in three years. We allow 
these amounts should you ex- 
change the diamond any time for 
another at a higher price. The 
same ratio of increase is guaran- 
teed on all diamond purchases.” 


CUSTOMERS NOT LEFT DISSATISFIED 


Even the business of diamond 
selling does not run as smoothly 
and placidly as a sunny day in 
June, for some people, after hav- 
ing paid their good money for a 
diamond, become dissatisfied and 
want the money back. When such 
a request is received the company 
immediately asks for particulars 
as to the cause of dissatisfaction. 
When the reply comes and it is 
evident, that the customer feels 
dissatisfied and requests his money 
back, a refund is made immediate- 
ly. When this has to be done, it 
is done gracefully and cheerfully, 
and where it seems worth while, 
as of course it does in the ma- 
jority of cases, the company sends 
at the same time as the check an 
assortment of other diamonds or 
jewelry, with the courteous request 
that the buyer at least look it 
over. This plan of sending mer- 
chandise at the same time as the 
check has proved most successful, 
for, as Mr. Jacobs says, “The ma- 
jority of these checks are returned 
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to us, the customer being entirely 
satisfied with something from the 
selection sent.” 

The one thing which is pain- 
stakingly followed up is a com- 
plaint. Satisfied customers will 
take care of themselves and the 
concern’s interests, but a etter 
of dissatisfaction causes the whole 
of the adjustment machinery-to be 
put into prompt operation. The 
object is of course obvious. To 
rout out the cause of a complaint 
helps in the avoidance of that 
cause in the future. An expe- 
rience which Mr. Jacobs had in a 
Maine camp a few years ago im- 
pressed him forcefully with the 
importance of handling com- 
plaints. 

The chief guide at the camp had 
purchased a gasoline engine from 
a’ Chicago mail order house. Said 
engine was not working properly, 
and was not being particularly en- 
couraged by the profuse profanity 
heaped upon it and upon the ven- 
dor by the guide. “I'll never buy 
another thing from that company 
as long as I live. This engine 
won’t work and never will.” 

“What seems to be wrong with 
her?” queried Jacobs. 

“Oh, I don’t know; it’s no good. 
I’m going to smash her some of 
these days and smash the next man 
that mentions mail order house 
to me.” 

“Did you ever write the com- 
panv about your trouble?” 

“Nah, what’s the use? They 
don’t give a darn after they’ve got 
your money.” 

“Oh yes, they do,” replied Ja- 
cobs. “You can’t expect them to 
read your mind, can you? They'll 
fix the engine, and gladly too, if 
you'll only give them a chance to 
do it.” 

Sometime later Mr. Jacobs met 
the guide again and questioned 
him about the engine. He admit- 
ted that he had written the com- 
pany, that they had made the 
needed repairs, and sent new parts 
and instructions, and that he was 
perfectly happy with the results 
and the engine. He even admitted 
that since the company had been 
so nice about the thing, he was 
now buying his groceries from the 
mail order house, in fact prac- 
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CARL M. GREEN, PRES. 
J.D. FULTON. VICE-PRES. 


The Green. Fulton, Cunningham Co. 


FORMERLY THE CARL M.GREEN COMPANY. 








DETROIT CHICAGO 
FREE PRESS BLDG. STEGER BLDG 
Announcing 
R. T. Heed ‘OD. B. Kirk 


as 


Members of the Copy Staff 


Mr. Heed was chief of the copy department for the 
Gardner Advertising Company, St. Louis. His ad~- 
vertising experience is unusually broad, embracing 
several years service as general advertising agent for 
the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad, four years 
in the art printing business, followed by his connec- 
tion with the Gardner Agency, where he handled a 
very diversified number of accounts. 


Mr. Kirk associates himself with this agency after 
serving in the copy department of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company and as business manager 
for the “Burroughs Clearing House”’ and “‘Business”’. 
With eleven years reportorial service on some of the 
largest dailies in the country, including the Chicago 
Daily News, his experience is exceptionally thorough 
in all branches of advertising work. 











H.J. CUNNINGHAM, TREAS. 
A.W. THOMPSON, SEC. 
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The Des Moines Capital — 
Broke all Des Moines Advertising. 
Records for October 


HE Des Moines Capital, Evening and Sunday, 

published a total of 67,912 inches, divided 49,856 
inches in the Daily Capital, and 18,956 inches in the 
Sunday Capital. This was the largest total published 
by any Des Moines paper in October, and the largest 
total ever published by any Des Moines newspaper 
in the history of newspaper making in Des Moines. 


Below we give the advertising figures for the Des 
Moines newspapers for the month of October: 


Capital. . (Daily and Sunday)...... 67,912 inches 
2d Newspaper (Daily and Sunday). . 55,621 inches 
3d Newspaper (Evenings Only)... .. 32,714 inches 
4th Newspaper (Evenings Only)... .60,281 inches 


Figures for the Sunday Capital and only other Sunday 
newspaper for the month of October. 


I ch ee ad wna bere 18,056 inches 
2d Sunday Newspaper....... 20,409 inches 


The Sunday Capital is only seven months old, and is 
a tremendous success. Send for sample copy. 


The Des Moines Capital 


EVENING AND SUNDAY 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 










New_York and Chicago Representatives: O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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tically everything he used, even to 
his fishing hooks. Therein lies 
just cause for locating and dis- 
integrating dissatisfaction. 

When a prospect has _ been 
turned into a purchaser, his name 
is not ground through a follow- 
up system. Only at infrequent 
periods do customers receive cor- 
Sasestenee from the concern, 
and then only when something 
new comes out which may appeal 
to them. This happens not more 
than two or three times in a year. 

The customer is never asked to 
give the names of his. friends. 
The banks are not bothered in any 
way. Prospects are secured whol- 
ly through advertising. 

Here are a few statistics. The 
company is willing to pay up toa 
dollar and a half per inquiry. A 
third of inquiries become sales. 
The diamond season is very short, 
from October to January, and No- 
vember and December are worth 
more than all the rest of the year. 
The company, however, continues 
advertising more or less through- 
out the whole year, for it real- 
izes the importance of keeping the 
name of the company well before 
the buying public. Sixty per cent. 
of the advertising is done in the 
season; forty per cent out of the 
season. This out-of-season ad- 
vertising is not directly self-sup- 
porting, but the company feels that 
without it the effectiveness of its 
in-season advertising would be 
materially weakened. In an at- 
tempt to fill in some of the gaps 
in this dull season, the company 
is planning to advertise special- 
ties for Easter and June wed- 
dings. But that, of course, is an- 
other story. The company is in- 
creasing its volume of business 
and the average seasonal increase 
is the greatest in its history. One 
interesting fact is that whereas 
four years ago the average value 
of “good sales” was around $100, 
to-day the sales book is just as 
freely dotted with $500 or $1,000 
sales, 

The question of diamonds being 
a luxury has been ignored com- 
dletely. No attempt has been made 
to. meet this argument, nor has 
any change been made in the style 
of advertising. The company feels 
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that the same advertisement will 
reach all diamond buying classes, 
and results so far have proved 
this to be correct. 

One interesting feature of the 
business of Jason Weiler and 
Son is the number of fields which 
they have entered. They even 
have a demand for diamonds in 
Maiden Lane, the diamond cen- 
ter of America. 

The catalogue which is sent to 
inquiries carries the same stamp 
of conservatism and moderate- 
ness of statement as do their ad- 
vertisements. This catalogue of 
forty pages has a price list at- 
tached on the inside of the front 
cover, a finger measure being at- 
tached to the back cover. 

Business with fraternal organ- 
izations is secured by running ad- 
vertisements in the official organs 
of the fraternities. No attempt 
is made to secure names or in- 
formation from any fraternal sec- 
retary. The slogan in these frater- 
nal catalogues is “Buy Emblems 
Direct, and save one-third to one- 
half on retail prices.” The same 
general policy obtains. on these 
specialties as on diamonds. The 
goods are all guaranteed. Money 
is refunded if goods are not up 
to highest epxectations. This 
business is growing rapidly. 

In a word, the whole plan of 
Jason Weiler and Son is one 
of winning the confidence of the 
neonle, and then holding to that 
confidence. They have avoided 
turning the sales policy into an 
automatic machine which is to 
grind out orders to a fixed plan. 
They have rules certainly, but 
those rules are made of elastic and 
not cast iron. On this simple, but 
definite plan the company has in- 
creased its advertising in propor- 
tion to the increase of business, 
and where seven yéars ago it 
started with a modest adver- 
tisement costing $29, the pre- 

rtisement costing $30, their pre- 
sent annual advertising appro- 
priation has reached the fifty 
thousand dollar mark, which is 
added proof, were it necessary, 
that anything of merit can be sold 
if it is backed up by a vigorous 
and well planned advertising cam- 
paign. 












Introduces Laundry Tablets 
Through Jingle-W riting Contest 


Manufacturer’s Advertising Draws Thousands of Indiana Housewives Into 
Trying Fascinating Amusement 


N introducing a new product 

for household use is it best to 
confine the advertising entirely to 
selling arguments? Or _ should 
there be a touch of the spectacular 
and such other features as jingle 
writing contests and premium of- 
fers? 

The Farquhar-Moon Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, considered these points 
carefully when it came to market- 
ing its N.R.G. laundry tablets. 
The big talking point behind these 
tablets, according to the company, 
is that through the use of them 
women can abolish the washboard 
and washing machine and do larg- 
er washings than ever in a shorter 
time. The company decided it 
would not wait for advertising to 
take its logical course and thus 
get this message over in due time 
through the regular channels. It 
was decided to force things 
through an intensive campaign city 
by city and state by state and thus 
make the publicity appeal work 
overtime. 

The thing was started in Indi- 
ana. And, as loyal Hoosiers look 
upon Indianapolis much the same 
as the followers of the prophet 
regard Mecca, that city was cho- 
sen as the starting point in the 
state. 

Salesmen were sent to the town 
to call on the retail trade. The 
idea was to get sufficient stocks of 
N.R.G. tablets in retailers’ pos- 
session before the advertising 
could get in its work. The sales- 
men knew all the details of the 
advertising plan and used this as 
an important part of their selling 
talk. 

The salesmen were given two 
weeks to call on the retailers. 
Meanwhile teaser advertisements 
were run in the newspapers stating 
that the N.R.G. Wizards were 
coming to “clean up Indianapolis.” 

When the dealers had received 
the goods full page advertisements 
were run telling housewives about 


the new tablets, offering a set of 
cutlery as a premium and announc- 
ing a prize contest in which jin- 
gles were to be written and for- 
warded to the contest editor of the 
company. 

Perhaps the fact that Indiana 
is the home of poets, novelists and 
playwrights had nothing to do with 
it, but literally thousands of these 
jingles were received by the time 
the campaign had extended 
through the state. 

It took the company about three 
months to get thorough distribu- 
tion in Indiana. During this time 
seventy-one of the largest towns 
were covered in the same way as 
Indianapolis. Thus the advertis- 
ing message has reached out all 
over the state, extending into the 
smaller towns that were not visited 
personally bv the company’s sales- 
men. 

The big and important point of 
the campaign is of course the fact 
that from first to last the effort 
has been made through the retail- 
er. Advertising and selling co- 
operation was given at the com- 
pany’s expense. This is the kind 
of selling effort that is going to 
enlist the retailer’s enthusiastic in- 
terest. 


Planet Company Account With 
Manternach Agency 


The Planet Company, _ Westfield, 
Mass., maker of “Duplex Fold-Away” 
products, has put its advertising account 
in the hands of The Manternach Com- 
pany, advertising agency, Hartford, 
Conn. A campaign has been under- 
taken, and copy for this account will 
appear in women’s publications. 


National Outdoor Campaign 
for Bakery Organization 


A national outdoor advertising cam- 
aign has been undertaken for the 
jrennan Wilson Cake Bakeries, an 
organization having establishments i 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, by Walker & Co., 
outdoor advertising organization, Ve 
troit. 
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GOOD 
FURNITURE 
MAGAZINE 


It leads all Trade Publications 
in the House Furnishing Field. 


More Retail Buyers pay the Full Subscription 
Price for Good Furniture Magazine than for 
any other trade publication in the house 
furnishing lines. 


Its Retail and Wholesale Readers Buy Stock, 
Supplies, and Service Materials, comprising: 


Furniture Silverware Phonographs 
Carpets Pottery Pianos 

Rugs Glassware Pictures 
Upholstery Lighting Fixtures Wall Coverings 
Draperies Lamps Tapestries 
Laces Clocks Mantels 
Lumber Machinery Varnish 
Hardware Textiles Oils 

Leather Paints Glue 





Auto Trucks Office Supplies Fixtures 


Good Furniture Magazine carries more Adver- 
tising Agency accounts and a greater volume of 
Agency Advertising than any trade publication 
in its field. 


A. B. C. Statement and Rate Card on request 


GRAND RAPIDS: 
The Dean-Hicks Bldg. 


NEW YORK: PHILADELPHIA: CHICAGO: 
1106 Marbridge Bldg. 712 Chestnut St. 1132 Stevens Bldg. 
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PRESSES, NOT PROOFS 


are the true tests of the En- 
raver’s art. Sterling plates 
o not falter under the 
pounding of the cylinders. 
They are etched deeply, 
mounted solidly; trust them, 
for they shall not fail. 


THE STERLING ENGRAVING CO 
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200 WILLIAM ST- IOTH AVE & 36TH ST-NEW YORK 
ODS LESLOW SEY DAGSRASS 
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Advertising to Factories to Sell 
Potatoes 


The Brandt Comnany of Ohio is fea- 
turing a new metiiod of distribution for 
its food products through advertising 
in the daily gegere. Their advertising 
serves a double purpose—that of win- 
ning the good-will of the individual buy- 
er through eliminating some of the high 
cost of living, and by giving the employ- 
er a chance to render a service to his 
employees which counts in real dol- 
lars and cents value. The copy speaks 
to the point: 

“Factories, Employees, Spuds: 

“Last year we sold seventy carloads 
fancy Winter Potatoes to factory em- 
ployees. We delivered at the factory 
and the employees took home their order 
in their own car. 

“These same factories are after us 
this fall for the same service. 

“We are giving it. And to meet the 
Ohio Winter Spud shortage we have 
our buyers in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Indiana, buying up all the choice stock 
they can lay their hands on. 

“This puts us in a position to take 
care of your order also. 

“Every dollar saved to your employees 
in buying foods is like adding that much 
to your pay roll,” 





Slogan Articles Valuable 
NATIONAL OATS COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your article in the last issue on 
“Slogans” is one of the most valuable 
that we have seen in Printers’ INK 
in a long time and we may say that 
we never find anything in Printers’ Ink 
which is not interesting. 

You invite to mention additional 
names and we*submit the following: 
“Makes Kids -Husky—National Oats” 
and “The Feed That is All Feed—Corno 
(Prepared) Feeds.” 

The slogan, “Makes Kids Husky” has 
now been used for two years princi- 
pally on the bill board and direct ad- 
Vertising campaign and plans are now 
in contemplation which we believe will 
assure a very complete publicity for it. 

The slogan of the Corno Mills Com- 
pany, the proprietors of the National 
Oats Company, has been used for more 
than a dozen: years. The advertising 
has been almost entirely direct. 

JOHN L. MEYER. 
Advertising Manager. 


F. N. Dodge With 
Fairbanks Company 


F. N. Dodge, who has been a member 
of the sales department of the Irving 
Iron Works, Long Island City, N. Y., 
has become a member of the advertising 
oa of The Fairbanks Company, New 
ork, 


A new publication designed to appeal 
to the older boys and young men “who 
have outgrown the juveniles” has ap- 
peared this month under the name of 

he Open Road. The new publication 
The Torbell Company, 


is issued by 
ston. 
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Keeping Up With 
The Times 


A FACT A WEEK 


John Jones’ family and 
William Smith’s and Henry 
Brown’s read one Washing- 
ton evening paper. But 
John Robinson’s family and 
Albert Smith’s read The 
Times and don’t read the 
other paper. 


That’s the Washington 
circulation situation. The 
advertiser doesn’t and can’t 
cover the city by announce- 
ments that only John 
Jones’ family and William 
Smith’s and Henry Brown’s 
see, and there is the same 
business reason for want- 
ing the trade of John Rob- 
inson’s family and Albert 
Smith’s, who, are each 
spending $2,000 a year. 


Washington is a_ two- 
paper town and The Times 
is one of the two. 


The Washington Times 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 










































































Facts You Must Have When 
Routing Salesmen 






A State Map is Not Always Enough to Keep Down Traveling Costs 


By Leon Allen 


Piqua Hosiery Co., Piqua, O. 


HE man at the common table 

in the writing room of a little 
Virginia hotel was surprised and 
somewhat amused to hear a healthy 
“damn” come from the lips of a 
mild-mannered woman traveler sit- 
ting across the table. 

As he looked up, his question- 
ing glance met hers and feeling 
perhaps that her outburst required 
explanation, she passed over a 
route list for his inspection. 

He examined the papers and saw 
that this woman, a demonstrator 
traveling on a fixed schedule, with 
prospective visits well advertised 
by her customers, was due next 
morning in a West Virginia town 
accessible only by a wide detour 
south to the Norfolk & Western 
or north to the C. & O., a detour 
which would consume the better 
part of thirty-six hours. 

What had happened was this: 
The routing in New York was 
done by the assistant to the sales 
manager, a capable woman in 
many ways, but one who had never 
traveled. In handling the work 
in the New England, New York 
and Middle Western territories, 
she had gotten along fairly well, 
but when it came to the unknown 
section of the strip with that huge 
natural barrier of the Blue Ridge 
running through its middle, she 
fell down hard. 

On the map there was but a half 
inch difference between the Vir- 
ginia town and the next point in 
West Virginia, actually it was hun- 
dreds of miles around. 

As this particular traveler was 
one of the firm’s stars, the riot 


that resulted brought about the 


edict that the sales manager should 
assume routing responsibility, a 
place where it should rest unless 
the assistant is thoroughly con- 
versant with travel conditions in 
the territory to be covered. 

The importance of competently 
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handling the routing of travelers 
is appreciated by many organiza- 
tions, but it is a sad commentary 
on the foresight of many houses 
that in this day of three cents a 
mile transportation and European 
plan hotels, many executives pay 
little attention to what is a big 
factor in keeping down the sales 
percentage. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers 
who spend weeks laying out lines 
and determining prices, pass snap 
judgment on routes while the boys 
are locking their trunks prepara- 
tory to getting off on the Sunday 
night Pullman. And the reason 
they put this big factor last is 
that their conception of routing 
is telling a man where to begin his 
trip and where to end it, with a 
lot of lay-overs in between, based 
on perfunctory geographical 
knowledge. 


MORE TO IT THAN SIMPLY COVERING 
THE GROUND 


The big minds of selling have 
been quick to see that routing 
costs an organization not only ac- 
tual fare and excess baggage 
charges but what is of greater 
importance the time of the trav- 
eler. It is interlocked Siamese 
Twin fashion with another ele- 
ment—“territorial analysis”—that 
should be the basis of all “rout- 
ing.” These men, therefore, insist 
that routing. be in the hands of an 
experienced executive and the acid 
test be constantly applied in or- 
der to make sure that lists not 
only conform to changes in time 
tables but the varying growth of 
various cities in relative impor- 
tance. 

A little very simple thinking will 
show the wisdom of deciding 
routing on this basis. 

Travel routes fall under three 
general classifications : P 

The weekly or bi-weekly swing 
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DISPLAY 


advertising in 
WORCESTER, MASS. 








The *‘Gazette’ LEADS 
in Display Advertising. 


First TEN months of the year, 
January to October, inclusive: 


GAZETTE (Evening) 
leads the 
Telegram (Morning) 
247,982 lines 
and leads the 
Post (Evening) 
2,118,368 lines 


This does not include Classified Advertising 





And it is DISPLAY advertis- 
ing that brings Worcester people, 
city and county, into Worces- 
ter stores to BUY GOODS! 





The “Gazette’s’” LEAD for month 
of October alone was 72,730 lines 
over the Telegram; and 223,762 lines 
over the Post. And the “‘Gazette’s”’ 
local rates are higher than those of 
any other Worcester paper. 








WORCESTER 
GAZETTE 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
ton New York Chicago 
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used by men rotating regularly in 
a comparatively restricted terri- 
tory. 

The seasonal route commonly 
employed by firms who travel men 
over a territory from two to four 
times a year. 


The special tripper used by 
emergency travelers or special 
salesmen. 


Of these the “swing” is per- 
haps more generally used because 
it functions particularly with con- 
cerns covering “local” areas. And 
theoretically it should require the 
least supervision because a man 
covering a compact territory with 
regularity should learn to do so 
with a minimum of expense and 
effort. And the average sales- 
man wants to get over the terri- 
tory as soon as possible for he is 
driven by a desire to see family 
and friends. 

The weakness of swing routing, 
however, is that so often this mini- 
mum supervision becomes no su- 
pervision at all, eventually get- 
ting to the point where all the of- 
fice knows about Bill Jones’ where- 
abouts is that: he handed the 
head stenographer a route list 
before he hustled out on Satur- 
day noon to join some of his com- 
panion salesmen or office friends 
at “Kelly.” 

For this reason as a matter of 
moral effect it is good business for 
the sales executive to keep in con- 
tact with swing routing either hy 
requiring the submission of week- 
ly route lists for O.K. or by hav- 
ing fixed monthly or quarterly 
periods for debating the desira- 
bility for change. 

This periodical checking up in- 
telligently and sincerely done 
keeps the “swing” from becoming 
a habit and makes the traveler 
think about the disposition of his 
time. 

Many competent salesmen are 
not one hundred per cent correct 
in their judgment of where to 
spend their time to good advan- 
tage. We know of one man who 
spends a day a month visiting 
with a prospective client whose 
purchases could never be expected 
to make that much time profitable, 
simply because he has a pleasant 
day there. 
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On the other hand we have in 
mind a town that is full of possi- 
bilities but only carelessly can- 
vassed because the salesman has 
a grouch against it. 

How to apply direction along 
this line is one that requires tact 
and above all an intimate knowl- 
edge of territorial condition. You 
cannot tell Smith to ease off here 
and put on pressure unless you 
have sufficient knowledge on 
which to base your request. Fur- 
thermore, Smith is apt to have 
pretty convincing reasons of his 
own as to why time employed here 
or there is well spent. This im- 
mediately connects up territorial 
analysis with routing and we begin 
to get some conception of the ele- 
ments involved in getting down 
on paper.a practical working guide 
for covering territory. 


SALESMEN HELP TO ANALYZE TERRI- 
TORY 


A prominent distributing’ or- 
ganization has worked out a plan 
for routing its men that has re- 
sulted in the development of half 
a million dollars worth of new 
business in less than two seasons’ 
time. 

They are users of the “swing” 
route covering a congested terri- 
tory with their plant forming the 
center of an almost perfect circle. 
Furthermore, being an old-line 
house these “swings” were origin- 
ally pretty firmly fixed by reason 
of long usage. When the present 
vice-president in charge of sales 
took office he sensed that sales 
were nowhere in proper relation 
to the selling effort or territory 
covered. Accordingly he quietly 
instituted a searching analysis of 
every town in the circle. 

The first step was a listing of 
all villages, towns and cities of 
500 and over. Then these towns 
were card indexed and on the face 
of the cards were noted the char- 
acter of the town and its possible 
purchasing power estimated on 
tables of per capita wealth as 
taken from U. S. census figures. 

A list of retailers was_ then 
drawn off from Dun’s and Brad- 
street’s and gross filed on cards 
by towns and™by alphabet. Cards 
of two colors were used, one for 
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PLEASE 
NOTE 


Beginning January Ist, 
1920 there will be an increase 
in the rates for advertising 


in the surface cars of New 
York City. 


In the meantime reserva- 
tions for space when avail- 
able may be made at the 
current rates. 


Write for detailed rate data. 


New York City Car 
Advertising Co. 


JESSE WINBURN, President 


225 Fifth Ave. Tel. Madison Sq. 4680 
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The Idea! 


{ For some one Insur- 
ance Company—I 
have a startling new 
advertising plan. 


{| For Book Publisher— 
ideas for creating more 
interest in books. 


For Corset Manu- 
facturer—some new 
appeals to the feminine 
fancy. 


Special Series of 
advertisements 
written with a 
gripping human 
interest appeal. 


Special work for agencies 
Advertising 


22 EAST THIRTY-FIRST ST. 
Tel. Madison Square 3750 














customers and one for non-cus- 
tomers. . 

The cards filed by towns were 
then grouped according to the 
“swings” and tabulated so that 
there was at hand, not an infallible, 
but at least a working basis for 
checking the results of the sales- 
man against the sales possibilities 
of his territory. 

This intensive analysis of the 
field revealed that in many cases 
towns had been lost sight of and 
also brought to light a gradual 
falling off of volume in places 
where increases should have been 
the rule. 

All of this analytical work was 
lined up without any serious at- 
tempt at secrecy but without any 
blare of trumpets. It made plain 
that revisions of territorial allot- 
ments might have to be made, but 
as the sales force. was a veteran 
one, no immediate action was de- 
cided upon. 

The study was made in the sum- 
mer and just prior to the fall sell- 
ing season, as men were lining up 
their samples, they were, as the 
opportunity offered, invited into 
the front office and asked to give 
their assistance in checking over 
their list of towns. 

No attempt was made at this 
time to argue any salesman out of 
any position he took on the possi- 
bilities of a town. All that the 
sales manager did was to record 
on the town card the salesman’s 
opinion. It goes without saying 
that they underestimated in some 
cases, but against this was the fact 
they did perk up on towns where 
they were doing a business suff- 
cient to lull them into contentment. 

The firm now had a list of 
towns, an estimate of their po- 
tential purchasing power, a record 
of business done, and the traveler's 
opinion of each town. It was, 
therefore, ready to start routing. 

In a number of cases the sales- 
men had voluntarily black-listed 
a town and was not contradicted. 
Where this happened the town was 
taken from his list and placed im 
the nearest “swing.” 

The result was that when the 
men started out, every man was 
scheduled for a complete list of 
towns every one of which was 
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Scientifically Simple— 
A Few Minutes’ Demonstration Proves It 


On request, The Dictaphone 
representative calls with a 
machine, and gives the adver- 
tising man and his secretary 
an actual working demonstra- 
tion. He dictates a letter or 
two, she transcribes them. 
Then they both learn how 
quick and convenient The 
Dictaphone is for getting out 
the daily mail. 


Phone or write for 15-minute 





demonstration. Branches in 
all principal cities—see tele- 
phone book. 


TE DIC TAPAVANE 


Regmered the US and Perengn Cownartan 
Dept. 134-K, Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
Write for Booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk.’’ 


There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked ‘‘The Dictaphone” 
made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Co. 


—“ Tike Shortest Route to the Mail-Chate” as 
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| Concentrate on Quality 


Every quality argument is 
strengthened by the use of 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 


The first impression of an 
Art Mat publication is the 
impression of quality. Its full 
dull surface, the dignity of its 
type page, the richness of its 
illustration, and its indescrib- 
able atmosphere of distinction 
and refinement will stamp the 
seal of quality upon your goods 
from the outset. 
Costs more 

Worth much more 








LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


New York City 
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viewed from an impartial basis. 

Determination of routes by this 
analytical method with each route 
or “swing” assessed for a definite 
amount of business, has led to a 
much more intense cultivation of 
territory. The weak spots are al- 
ways “red” flagged and the sales- 
man knows the towns where mo- 
ments can be clipped from sched- 
ule in order to devote more time 
to weaker sisters. 


INVESTIGATION LED TO PURCHASE 
OF AUTOMOBILES 


One interesting phase of this 
study of districts was the arrival 
at the conclusion that railroad 
travel was impractical and very 
expensive. Many of the stops were 
in towns with but a few trains a 
day and for every hour spent in 
working a town the men were 
spending two or three in traveling. 
So this firm decided to equip their 
men with automobiles and to-day 
they are traveling about 1,200 
square miles of territory with 
fifteen automobiles, a programme 
which they declare is most suc- 
cessful, 

The “seasonal route” is a 

more complicated proposition than 
the “swing” and offers greater op- 
portunity for error. There is the 
irequent necessity for given prior- 
ity toa town that in ordinary event 
would not be visited until mid- 
season, then too, crop or credit 
conditions may order a reversal of 
the circle of visitations, all of 
which prevent routes assuming the 
permanent character of the swings 
in congested territories. 
Because “business conditions,” 
‘cases requiring special attention,” 
and “time tables” enter into the 
eficient making up of a seasonal 
route, we believe that it should 
be the evolution of a conference 
between the sales manager and the 
salesman, and not left to the whim 
of the traveler, or to the mercy 
of arbitrary decision by an assist- 
ant whose world, if he lives in 
New York is bounded by Trenton, 
Poughkeepsie and Bridgeport, or 
if he resides in Chicago, by Gary, 
Joliet, Elgin and Milwaukee. 

It must also be remembered that 
the seasonal salesman is ordinarily 
one of experience, has a fund of 
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COMMERCIAL 


ARTISTS 
‘Read of this 
Opportunity 





There is a really unusual 
opening in our rapidly-growing 
business for three or four good 
decorative designers and letter 
men, and two or three high 
grade experienced figure men. 


You are assured the oppor- 
tunity you want for producing 
the highest type of commercial 
art in your specialty. You will 
have the most pleasant associ- 
ates, and become part of a crea- 
tive organization producing 
high-grade advertising literature 
from start to finish. 


We desire men who see 
the wisdom of staying where 
they are very well paid; where 
the chance to grow is always 
open; who realize the value of 
association witha business which 
builds their reputation with its 
own; who believe in the square 
deal and give it as well as 
receive it. 


Artists who have already 
‘‘arrived’’ and those who are 
still ‘comers’? are of equal 
interest to us. All letters held 
in strict confidence. Write us 
today if you are interested. 
















ADDRESS: UNUSUAL OPENING 
Care of PRINTER’S INK 
$33 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Chicago, III. 
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Advertising Manager 
WANTED 


By large corporation 
selling to the grocery 
trade. A_ thoroughly 
competent man, between 
the ages of 30 and 40. 

Must be acquainted 
in advertising practice, 
with a record of definite 
success, and a man who 
combines good judg- 
ment with energy and 
ambition. 

To properly handle 
this proposition, the man 
must have had grocery 
trade experience and 
must possess executive 
ability to organize and 
manage his department. 

We are not asking the 
salary expected, as we 
intend to pay well for 
this service. We require, 
however, full particulars 
as to past experience, 
both as to names of 
former employers and 
years of service with 
each, somewhat in detail, 
the campaigns handled 
and just what service 
you gave each one. By 
this we do not mean 
statements as to whether 
you made them a suc- 
cess or not, but the me- 
dia used and the part 
you took in the prepara- 
tion of copy. 

A man with real ability 
is what is wanted. 


“H. W”’ Box 98, 
Care of Printer’s Ink 

















knowledge regarding the human 
element in his territory and of 
travel conditions. He is more 
than apt, therefore, to resent reins 
unless they are used lightly and it 
is only natural that he should, 

A good way to get his co-opera- 
tion is to ask for it on the basis 
of help in guarding against the 
contingency of his possible dis- 
ability. This is easily accom- 
plished under competent manager- 
ship yet many firms who insist 
on receiving data regarding the 
business houses and their per- 
sonnel in a given territory, because 
loss of the salesman would other- 
wise mean the loss of informa- 
tion for which they have paid 
good money, require no report on 
travel facilities. This is informa- 
tion which the salesman has ac- 
quired at the firm’s expense and 
which it must buy again if a new 
salesman is assigned. 

One big Eastern organization 
got round this by requiring the 
filling in of a time table and hotel 
blank giving the name of the best 
hotel, price of rooms, arrival and 
departure of trains, connecting to 
best advantage. With this mater- 
ial at hand, in the event of sick- 
ness, or resignation of the travel- 
er, a comprehensive route list 
could be compiled on short notice. 

The “special tripper” presents 
no problem to the firm whose 
“swings” or seasonal work is 
properly handled. The executives 
who really route weekly, bi-weekly 
or seasonal routes have the infor- 
mation available for showing up 
the weak spots and for outlining 
the kind of selling effort required. 
The sales manager who hasn't 
drawn the connection between 
routing and territorial analysis 
will discern it when the need of 
special work is made evident, or 
installation of a new traveler 
occurs. 

In these cases it is a common 
occurrence for those at the top to 
start a “panning” of the late la- 
mented, or of the regular man on 
the territory. Why doesn’t Smith 
do this? Or why didn’t Jones have 
sense enough to do that? 
are questions batted around the 
office like a baseball team practic 
ing fungo hitting. 
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ANNOUNCING 


MEINZINGER STUDIOS 
(Incorporated) 


. 


Fred J. Meinzinger, President 
Hugh A. Preston, Vice President 
Edward W. Haislip, Secy. Treas. 


Since the outset, some eight years back, The 
Meinzinger Studios have enjoyed a steady and 
substantial srowth. 


Two years ago the business had increased past the 
point where I found it practical to attend, person- 
ally, to its many important phases. 


So I decided to surround myself not only with the 
ablest artists which money could attract, but in ad- 
dition, men possessed of the training, and experience 
which would enable them to give intelligent co- 
operation and constructive sales service to an exact- 
ing clientele. 


Shortly afterward I secured Mr. Preston and Mr. 
Haislip to provide this service. 


The marked impetus that they have given this orZan- . 


ization during, the 18 months just passed has induced 
me to make them permanent partners in the business 
thereby insurin3, its continued propress. 


= Fred J. Meinzinger 
8 President 


MEINZINGER STUDIOS, Inc. 
“Top of the Tuller” Detroit, Michigan 
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VE IE RUAN 


‘COVERS CANADA LIKE THE SKY” 
HERE IS THE PROOF — 


“There is one thing about THE VETERAN that has always im- 
pressed us from the very start and this is that without the aid of 
premiums, special offers or club rates, it has raised itself...to the 
second largest circulation of any Canadian magazine. The magazine 
whose circulation is slightly ahead of yours has spent thousands of 
dollars in premiums, etc., to get its circulation, while your next com- 
petitor has been many years attaining its present position...We have 
proved in sixty years of business experience that the public will not 
patronize something which does not give returns for the money in- 
vested. WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THE RE- 
SULTS OF OUR ADVERTISING IN THE VETERAN, and we 
intend to INCREASE OUR SPACE with you next year...I will be 
pleased to express the same sentiments personally to anyone who 
may think this is a ‘paid interview.’ ”’ 

Extracts from a letter from the Advertising Manager of THE BRUNS- 
WICK BALKE COLLENDER CoO., LTD. 


NO CONTESTS! - NO CLUB RATES! NO PREMIUMS! 


NET PAID AVERAGE 95,667 (A. B. C.) 


A circulation 100 per cent efficient for the advertiser who wishes 
to cover Canada. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS USING THIS MAGAZINE — 


McLaughlin Motor Car Co., Ltd. Musical Merchandising Co., Ltd. 
Imperial Tobacco Co., Ltd. (Brunswick Phonographs) 

Ford Motor Co., Ltd. Starr Mfg. Co., Ltd. (Skates) 
Ganong Bros. (Chocolates) Bayer Tablets of Aspirin 

Gillette Safety Razor Co., Ltd. 20th Century Clothes 

Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd. McClary's (Stoves) 
Willys-Overland, Ltd. F. F. Dalley Corp. (Polishes) 
Society Brand Clothes Swift Canadian Co., Ltd. 
Semi-Ready Clothes Canadian Government 
Tip-Top-Tailors Ingerscell Packing Co., Ltd. 
Autostrop Safety Razor Co., Ltd. John Hallam, Ltd., (Furs) 

Nineteen Hundred Washer Co., Ltd. C. Turnbull Co. Ltd., (Woolens) 
Cowan's Chocolates T. S. Simms & Co. Ltd., (Brushes) 
R. Dack & Sons, Ltd. (Shoes) Brunswick-Balke Collender Co., Ltd. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd. Bauer & Black 

International Corr. Schools T. Eaton Co. Ltd., (Mail Order) 
Nat. Salesman’s Training Assn. St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Imperial Oil Co., Ltd. and others too numerous to mention. 


ADVERTISING RATE: 65 CENTS A LINE FLAT 


ieese. LHE VETERAN noviins ads. 


Cc. C. CAMPBELL, Advertising Manager 
Octawa, Canada 


CHICAGO American Representatives NEW YORK 
W. H. Stockwell Chas. A. Miller 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 225 Fifth Ave. 
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What the management forgets 
very often is that if Smith or 
Jones were good accountants they 
might not be good salesmen. The 
job of the office is to take the vital- 
ity and energy of Smith and Jones 
and use it to supply the detailed 
knowledge which the office can 
translate into a salesman’s lan- 


age. 

It is possible to lead a sales 
force up to where it will supply 
willingly the information — that 
makes routing worth while, but 
tuat is another story. 





International Buyers’ Club ,to 
Be Formed at London 


London is displaying great interest in 
the acquisition by an American company 
of the famous island site between the 
Strand and Aldwych in the heart of 
London. The Bush Company, Ltd., 
which is associated with the "Bush Ter- 
minal of New York, recently obtained 
a ninety-nine year lease of that site at 
an annual rental of about $275,000. 

The American Chamber of Commerce 
in London reports that the Bush Com- 
pany, Ltd., intends to establish the ‘‘In- 
ternational Buyers’ Club” building on 
this site. This club will follow the 
pe of the one established a few years 
y the Bush Terminal Company at 
New York. It will provide permanent 
exhibition and salesroom space for man- 
ufactured articles, with a commercial in- 
telligence bureau, and a commercial or 
trades library, in addition to a club 
room. Stewart de la Rue, chairman of 
Messrs. Thomas de la Rue & Company, 
British playing-card manufacturers and 
Stationers, is associated with Mr. Bush 
in this new venture. 





Seventh National Foreign 
Trade Convention in May, 
1920 
The Seventh National Foreign Trade 
Convention will be held at San Fran- 
cisco, May 12-15, 1920. At this con- 
vention a conference of American for- 
eign traders will take place, according 
to a preliminary announcement. Amer- 
an firms represented at previous con- 
ventions, have been requested to have 
their representatives, living or travel- 
ing abroad, to time their visits to this 
country so as to take advantage of the 


epportunities afforded by the conven- 
ion. 





E. H. Kimball to Represent 
“The Farm Journal” 


Edward H. Kimball has been made 
Pacific Coast jrepresentative of The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Kimball’s headquarters will be at San 
Francisco, 
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The 
HALL-MARK 
of 
QUALITY 


SKED why he used 
such liberal space in 
“PUNCH” to advertise his 
high-class goods, one 
prominent advertiser 
replied: 


‘“‘Because the appearance 
of my announcement in 
its pages is in itself 


A HALL-MARK 
OF QUALITY 


for my goods.” 


Is the “PuNncn” hall-mark 
of quality on YOUR goods? 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “‘Punch”’ 
10)Bouverie Street 
London, Eng. 






















































Slack-Filled and Deceptive Packages 
Have the Attention of Congress 


Proposed Law Would Make Illegal any Container Which Is Likely to 
Mislead or Deceive Purchasers 


THe Tin Decoratinc Company oF 
BALTIMORE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Editor of PrinTfers’ Ink: 

Can you tell me anything about a 
package bill pending before Congress at 
the present time? It is my understand- 
ing that this bill would eliminate false 
bottoms from packages, also discourage 
making larger packages than are actu- 
ally necessary to hold a specific amount 
of contents. 

If you can give me any information 
regarding this I will be very much in- 
debted to you. 

Georce M. O’Netrt, 
Sales Manager. 
DVERTISERS will be called 
upon to exercise care.to avoid 
suspicion of slack-filling or de- 
ception in package practice if Con- 
gress adopts the recommendation 
of the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House of Representatives 
for*the amendment of Section 8 
of the Pure Food and Drugs Act. 
The bill which has just received 
the endorsement of the committee 
is known officially as H. R. 10311 
and its declared purpose is “to 
protect the public against decep- 
tions as to the contents of con- 
tainers.” 

The bill specifically designates 
as illegal any container “so made, 
formed, or shaped as likely to de- 
ceive or mislead the purchaser as 
to quantity, quality, size, kind or 
origin of the food therein.” A 
ew paragraph in the law would 
extend its penalties to any package 
“not filled with the food it pur- 
ports to contain,” irrespective of 
whether or not the quantity of 
the contents be plainly and con- 
spicuously marked on the outside 
of the package. Reasonable varia- 
tions may, however, be estab- 
lished by rules and regulations. 

The inspiration for this attempt 
at extension of the censorship 
privileges of the Government came 
from the U. S. Bureau of Chemis- 
try, which is responsible for the 
pressure upon Congress to take 
action. The movement is, in a 
sense, a sequel of war-time and 





post-war conditions in that the 
slack-filling and other practices 
complained of have been due un- 
doubtedly to the sudden and rapid 
readjustments required of manv- 
facturers in the face of mounting 
commodity prices. The Govern- 
ment realizes that business houses 
have been tempted to use every 
resource to temper for the con- 
suming public the blow of the 
shrinking purchasing pdwer of the 
dollar. 

It is realized, also, that some 
of the accusations of deception in 
dress of ‘goods may have no more 
foundation than the desire of cer- 
tain manufacturers to use the sup- 
ply of containers on hand. Never- 
theless the Government feels that 
some interests have gone entirely 
too far, and fears that this indul- 
gence in packaging practices may 
become a habit. 


WAR-TIME PACKAGE EMERGENCY IS 
PAST 


In reporting the bill, the Com- 
mittee said, with reference to 
slack filling: “Although to some 
extent the practice may have been 
justifiable during the war, in the 
opinion of the Committee it is not 
considered so now and should be 
discontinued.” In this same con- 
nection the Committee intimated 
that when a manufacturer desires 
to use containers on hand, the 
only proper course is to “fill the 
package completely and increase 
its price.” The justification that 
the Committee ,gives for making 
the desired reforms the subject 
of legislative action is that, owing 
to stress of competition, mafy ™- 
terests unwillingly were forced to 
resort to this practice and that 
legislation such as is pending 's 
the only means of protecting the 
reputable manufacturer or mer 
cant against disreputable practice 
One comment of the Committee 
in this connection is that “one of 
a few, can force through competi- 
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The 
ASSOCIATED 
ENGRAVERS 


announce the appointment 


of 
EDWARD KRAMER 


as Director of Sales 


Mr. Kramer's extensive experience 
and specialized knowledge of engraving 
problems particularly qualify him 
for this position 


FE 


—é | 


WATKINS 6546 


343 WEST 26TH STREET 


New York 
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A New Idea That Eliminates 
Plates in Rural Newspaper 
Advertising. 


HINK of the saving you would have made in your last 
| rural town newspaper schedule if you could have only 
cut out the electrotype and postage expense. Cost you 
pretty near as much as the space in many cases. Well, here’s 
a way to eliminate that great expense and be assured as good 
or better printing results than by the old method. It is the 
‘‘Autocaster’’—a brand new idea that is revolutionizing the 
rural town newspaper. 


The “Autocaster” Is a Sound Idea That } 
Making Better Rural Town Papers. 


The Autocaster is one of the greatest improvements in news- 
paperdom since the invention of stereotyping. We have equip- 
ped 1200 live home-print papers with the “Autocaster” Ster- 
eotyping Machine. We furnish these papers a full and com- 
plete news and feature service in matrix form. The very 
latest news pictures, comics, cartoons and editorials are 
interspersed from the front page throughout the paper. This 
extraordinary news and stereotyping service is making better 
rural town newspapers, and consequently better advertising 
media. In addition to furnishing this service to our list of 
papers, we act as their advertising representatives in the for- 
eign field. 


One Master Plate Carries Your Ad in up 0 
1,200 Live Home Print Newspapers. 


Use 1,200 papers now—pay only for the space—forget the 
costly stereotype and electrotype and the high postage to gett 
them to the newspaper. Give us the copy—we make 
master plate—then we make the matrices and mail them to 
our newspapers without any expense to the advertiser. We 
guarantee as good or better printing results as you have ob 
tained by the old method. 
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ates|Biggest National Advertisers 
aperfAre Using the Autocaster 
With Perfect Results. 


ur last UCH well-known national advertisers as Wm. Wrigley, 
> only Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Co., Swift & Co., Fisk Tires, 
st you American Association of Advertising Agencies and the 


here's General Cigar Company are using the ‘“‘Autocaster’’ Service 
3 good with better and surer results than by the old expensive method 
is the of sending costly electrotypes and stereotypes to each indi- 
ig the vidual newspaper. 


No Patent Inside— Your Ad Appears With 
the Home News. 


Nothing is ‘‘buried’’ in ‘‘patent’’ insides. ‘‘Autocaster’’ ad- 


lat Is 


news- - : 

quip- vertisers are placed on the pages with the home news. It runs 
‘Ster- alongside personals and town gossip where everyone must 
ents read it. 


sae |Reaching a Virgin Market Through the 
This | ““Autocaster” Papers. — 


etter 

tising 58% of the people of the United States live in towns of less than 5,000 
ist of population and in rural communities. The “Autocaster’’ papers are cen- 
e for- tered in the richest and most prosperous states in America. We have 212 


papers in Iowa; 191 in Illinois; 129 in Ohio; 102 in Pennsylvania; 99 in 
New York; 94 in Indiana; 54in Oregon; 103 in Washington; 24 in Min- 
t0 nesota—reaching over 5,000,000 readers. Think of the buying power of this 
Ip great market. Can you afford to neglect it now when the “Autocaster” 
method puts it on an economy basis? 


t the FInvestigate the “Autocaster’” Service Now— 
oe PSaves 25% on Rural Town Advertising. 


m to Let us tell you more about the “Autocaster’’ Service and how you can 
We eliminate the high mechanical cost in rural town newspaper advertising. 
> ob- Any advertising agency will tell you about the “Autocaster’’ Service, or 


write us a letter on your business stationery and one of our representatives 
will call on you. 





New York Office 


ISTER SERVICE CoO. 1611 Times Bl. 


d, Ohio GEORGE A. RILEY 
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“BUYING BY 
ROADBUILDERS” 


SELLING A 
BILLION $ FIELD 


6“ UYING by Roadbuild- 
ers,” a 28-page booklet, 
analyzes this industry, 

and shows that these: buyers 

spend morethana Billion Dollars, 
annually, for material, machin- 
ery, supplies and accessories. It 
also shows money appropriated 
for next year and how it will be 


spent. 
6é UYING by Roadbuild- 
B ers” will help in map- 
ping out your 1920 sales 
campaign. Copy to those inter- 
ested, on request. 


BETTER ROADS & STREETS, 
DAYTON, OHIO 

P.S. A classified Directory will be 

printed in our January number and 

shows more than 500 products used in 

this field. Js yours among them? 














Advertising 
Manager 


Wanted 


Brager of Baltimore desires a 
first-class advertising mana- 
ger. College education pre- 
ferred; imagination and de- 
partment store experience 
essential qualifications. This 
is an exceptional opportunity 
for the right man who can 
report for duty January 1, 
1920. 

Apply by letter, giving full 
details. Address 

Mr. A. Stanley Brager 


Care of The Brager Store 
Baltimore, Md. 


























tion the use of this deceptive prac- 
tice.” 

When urging the necessity for 
compulsory package reform to ar- 
rest the trend of the past two 
years, agents of the Government 
declared that food packages are, 
in some instances, filled to but 
one-third of their true capacity, 
It was asserted that the slack- 
filled package is most frequently 
used in the marketing of lines 
such as spices, pepper, and other 
condi ments, oatmeal, rice, maca- 
roni and like articles. It was 
conceded that these packages are 
usually marked in some manner to 
indicate the quantity of the con- 
tents in conformity with the pro- 
visions of what is known as the 
“net weight law.” But it was in- 
sisted that notwithstanding this 
marking, a large proportion of pur- 
chasers are deceived because they 
rely on the appearance and size 
of the package to indicate the 
quantity of food enclosed. In 
short, the argument is that under 
these new conditions “the marking 
of weight is an insufficient means 
of appraising the purchaser as to 
the actual amount of food pur- 
chased.” 


. TRICKS THAT ARE VAIN 


With the second type of fraudu- 
lent package—that intentionally 
designed to give the purchaser a 
false impression as to quantity, 
quality, size, kind or origin,—the 
Federal authorities have even 
less patience. They have instanced 
this type by various examples, 
such as bottles with inverted bot- 
toms designed to indicate a great- 
er quantity of food than is ac- 
tually present; boxes or cartons 
with false bottoms which reduce’ 
the capacity of the container; and 
bottles made of thickened glass 
for olives, preserved whole cher- 
ries and strawberries, especially 
designed to magnify the size of the 
individual olive or fruit and to 
conceal, in the case of olives, the 
spaces between, thus giving the 
consumer a false indication both 
as to the quality and amount of the 
contents. Various brands of can- 
ned goods were brought under 
indictment in the discussions be- 
cause of the charge that, as now 
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Big Improvement in General Appearance of 
“LONE SCOUT.” New Advertising Rate. 


TARTING with the issue of January 3, 1920, the “LONE SCOUT” 
will appear in new dress. A forty- und book paper stock will be 
wibetituted for the — paper we have been using since the publication 


was established. The reasons for this improvement in paper stock are 

our desire to give advertisers a better service and to satisfy the demand of our boy readers and 
pot parents to make the “LONE SCOUT” the leader among publicaticns appealing to boys 
While the — SCOUT” has aS this goal as regards editorial contents, the use of the 
book paper stock selected will enable us to produce a ee the appearance of which will 
be in keeping with the high character of its editorial contents 


LONE SCOUT 


Published by the Founder of the Scout Movement in America 


Present Editoral Policy 
ONE OF THE 370, . 
ioc to Continue 
mm SCOUTS OF Enthusiastically Endorsed by the Boys and their Parents 


AMERICA 
The success of the ‘LONE SCOUT” can be attributed 
largely to the editorial policy of permitting the boys to help 
edit their own paper. Aporomeesy fifty per cent of the aver- 
age issue is composed ‘of contributions by the boys on various 
subjects of interest to each other, stories of their experiences, 
reports on contests and countless articles that only boys can 
~ 7 produce and ones that every boy appreciates. The resultant 
5 dl / appeal to the parent as well as the boy follows as a matter of 
course. The boy's eagerness to have his story ac cepted, and 
1 the parent's pride in his doing so, makes the “LONE SCOUT” 
, of interest to all who may be interested in the boy 
To properly guide and direct the boys in their work; to aid 
“y them in living clean, healthy lives; to believe in liberty and 





justice for all; and to become good citizens by doing a useful 
thing each day—sufficient material is furnished by our editors 
to aid in this purpose. The result of this is a well-balanced, 
real boys’ magazine, edited by the boy, his parents and the 
publisher. 


New Advertising Rate 


Pieotive with ape ot oan Noextra charge for color on space 
3, 1920, the advertising rate in totaling one full page in one issue. 








“LONE SCOUT" will be 60 cents 
per agate line. All definite orders 
received prior to January ist for 
definite space and insertions dur- 
ing the first six months of 1920 
will be accepted at present rate. 


The flat rate of 60 cents per 
agate line willapply throughout. 


Any combination of three colors 
is available on the back cover and 
three inside pages. No extra 
charge for these color positions. 
Orders for covers and _ color 
poaiens accepted in order as 

ved— FIRST COME 
FIRST SERVED. See rate card 
for detailed information. 


CIRCULATION 100,000 WEEKLY — RATE 60c A LINE 


W. D. BOYCECO., Publisher, 
500-514 No. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
208 Metropolitan Tower 


- NEW YORK CITY 


. 
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Wanted at Once 


NE of the largest motion picture or- 

ganizations wants an advertising man 

who is qualified by experience to oversee, 

and direct, an advertising department and 

to promote its business with the exhibitor 
and with the public. 


He need not have motion picture experience, 
but he must have demonstrated unusual 
ability in some line where, though the prod- 
uct was different, the processes of promo- 
tion were similar. 


He must be a fluent, forceful writer, a cap- 
able executive, and a man competent to 
produce, with proper assistance, a steady 
stream of original selling ideas. 


A man unaccustomed to work of this char- 
acter will be wasting his time and ours to 
address us, for the needs of the position are 
too urgent for experiment. 


But a man with a head on his shoulders 
and a heart for work, a record for achieve- 
ment and a desire for more, can get what 
he wants from us if we can get what we 
want from him. 


Write briefly but fully, and confine yourself 
to experience and not hope. 


Address “‘P. B.”” Box 95, care Printers’ Ink 
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put up, they contain an excess of 
liquid such as water or syrup and 
a deficiency of food material. 
There have been assembled at 
Washington scores of “exhibits” 
indicative of objectionable new 
fashions in packaging practice. In- 
cidentally it may be noted that this 
complication establishes contact 
with advertising practice in that 
some of the packages that are in 
disfavor have the deficiencies of 
edible contents made up by print- 
ed matter of one kind or another. 
Moreover there are package cul- 
prits who do not live up to the 
promises made for them in dis- 
play advertising—for example, a 
pepper can labeled three-fourths 
ounce, while current copy adver- 
tises this package as containing 
one ounce. Spaghetti and noodle 
cartons one-third full have con- 
spicuous place in the assembled 
exhibit as have tea cartons one- 
half to two-thirds full, potato- 
chip cartons, etc. There is a pick- 
ling-spice carton with window 
pane, that is filled just to the top 
of the window and a carton which 
contained gelatine labeled 3% 
ounces in black print with 2 ounces 
stamped over the original figure. 
Of the specimens which are sup- 
posed to indicate malice afore- 
thought in get-up of the goods 
there might be cited candy boxes 
with false bottoms, a ginger-snap 
package with both ends “set in”; 
bottles with raised bottoms; an 
olive bottle which has the appear- 
ance of a column of globes and 
produces a magnifying effect on 
the contents; and various packages 
in the case of each of which a 
large amount of heavy paper has 
been used to wrap the product 
with the consequence that the 
capacity of the container is cur- 
tailed. In the course of the in- 
vestigation at Washington a mass 
of first-hand evidence as to pack- 
aging practice was produced that 
May repay perusal by advertisers 
interested in the problems of dis- 
tribution—[Ed, Printers’ INK. 


on in which 
hewspapers of tern Ontario are be- 
ing employed has been undertaken for 
Lini madian Cereal and Flour Mills, 
A ited, Stratford, Ont., by the Baker 

vertising Agency, Limited Toronto. 


An Bivuntites campaign 
es 





No more wasting time, 
and salaries. 7 
Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 
Ask for Samples and Prices 
a MADE ONLY BY 
Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 




















1,500,000 
Consumers 


isconsin 


Daily Leagi 
ally Lea 
$2,850,000 

This amount of bonds was sold for the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway Company 
through the Wisconsin Newspapers at 
the ridiculously low cost of 2%. 

he 30 newspapers comprising this 
league were used almost to a unit, to 
reach these prosperous buyers. 

fam for descriptive letter regarding 
sale. 

Our one-order and one-payment plan 
makes it simple to blanket Wisconsin 
with the local newspapers. 

H. H. BLISS, Secretary 


Wisconsin Daily League 
J ville, Wi i 
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Do ‘You Need a 
Competent Man to 
Handle Your Latin- 
American Advertising? 






A native of Mexico, with 
nine years Agency experi- 
ence as copy writer, space 
buyer, estimator and cor- 
respondent: who through 
nine years of continuous 
effort has made his name 
favorably known to pub- 
lishers throughout Latin- 
America; who is familiar 
with trade conditions, 
customs and habits and 
has learned how to make 
Latin-American Advertis- 
ing pay, is now seeking 
a new connection. 














A-1 references at your 
disposal. If you are inter- 
ested in securing the ser- 
vices of such a man, write 


A. M., Box 90, Printers’ Ink 















































Executive- 
Accountant 


with eleven years’ 
consistent advance- 
ment in field of ac- 
countancy and 
system practice. 
Highly capable and 
thoroughly exper- 
ienced. For last 
four years auditor 
and controller in su- 
premechargeof financial 
affairs of manufacturing 
concern which leads in 
its industry, and is still 
incumbent as its Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Invites 
communications from 
some high-class organi- 
zation that needs a 
thoroughly efficient 
controller. 


**T. D.,”’ Box 93, Printers’ Ink 

















The Small Investor’s 
Education Neglected 


HE Secretary of the Treasury 

and Governor Strong of the 
Federal Reserve Bank call atten. 
tion to the neglect of the interests 
of small investors in Liberty loans 
by the banks connected with the 
Federal Reserve system. 

They need no eulogy upon the 
manner in which they have met 
the great burdens put upon them 
by the war, and perhaps it is not 
surprising that they have thought 
their duty fulfilled when they have 
co-operated in placing the war 
loans among some twenty million 
investors. It was a_ notable 
achievement, but the sequel has not 
been so pleasing. The education 
in investment extended only to the 
first primary lesson, and its power 
for good has been largely lost by 
the manner in which purchases, 
sales, and collateral loans on Gov- 
ernment bonds have been aban- 
doned to irresponsible sidewalk 
dealers without any banking 
standing. 

As Governor Strong says, the 
bonds were placed on the assurance 
that banks generally would accon- 
modate their customers in all bus- 
ness connected with the Liberty 
bonds, and many have done that. 
But the fact remains that many 
have regarded the business a 
small, troublesome, and not proiit- 
able enough for attention. Yet 
there has been built up a consider- 
able business in odd lots of miscel- 
laneous securities on the St 
Exchange, which involves trouble 
and expense much greater than 9 
simple and safe a matter as dealing 
with Government bonds. The 
owner of them either has, or 3 
likely to have other financial @ 
terests, which would fall natur- 
ally to banks caring for Liberty 
bond investments. The officials 
are not thinking so much of the 
interests of the banks as of the 
Government, which feels that its a 
terests are injured when dealings 
in its bonds are prejudiced by 
character of some of those wh 
find irregular profits in business 
the banks neglect. 

In some respects our banks s# 
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You Are Cordially Invited 


@ Would you accept an invitation to personally address 47,000 leading 
business and professional men, every one of whom can buy a motor car 
if he wants to? Over 35,000 of these men own motor cars and over 25,000 
motor trucks are being operated by concerns which they represent. 
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@ While it isn’t possible to get these 47,000 men all together in one place 
for this purpose, we do extend to you a cordial invitation to address them 
thru their own particular magazine, THE ROTARIAN. 


@ Thru your appeal in their magazine you can reach men who represent 
a combined personal income of more than $500,000,000 annually—men 
who not only represent stupendous buying power, but men of tremendous 
force and influence in their communities. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Published Monthly by the International Association of Rotary Clubs 


Eastern Representative CHICAGO Advertising Manager 
Wetts, W. ConsTaNTINE Frank R. JENNINGS 
31 East 17th St., New York Great Britain 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Tuos. STEPHENSON 
6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 











Every Type of Color Work, 
But Only ONE Kind of Plates 
—the Finest Possible 


Critical copy men will pardon the superla- 
tive we hope, but we think its use is justi- 
fied. We know that more care and skill 
than we use can’t be put into plates—and 
as for experience, we’ve had more than a 
quarter of a century of it! 


Our clients too, we believe, will agree 
that we're not exaggerating when we say 
finest.” 


Anyway, try us and see! 


The TRICHROMATIC 
Engraving Company 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG., 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
J. H. TRYON C. A. GROTZ 


ee 
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NEW ENGLAND AS A FIELD 


For Your Advertising 


Cities close together—No long jumps for salesmen, 

Good jobbing houses—Distribution easy and 
accounts safe. 

Results can be accurately traced—The value of 
the advertising copy and selling plan can be deter. 
mined absolutely. 

Manufacturing. and agricultural territory com- 
bined. Farmers and factory-workers are making 
more money than ever before. 

This ability to buy is founded upon an unusual 
density of population, composed of people of means 
or those employed at well-paying labor—men and 
women whose condition and occupations give them 
incomes on which to live liberally. They are ready 
purchasers because they have ready money. 

Every advertiser knows that a prosperous manv- 
facturing population is a good purchaser. It buys 
largely and is quick to seek for merit in new articles. 
It is progressive, thrifty. 

Here are more than seven million people; above 
the average in education; with the highest per capita 
of accumulated wealth. 

These people are quick to respond to advertising, 
eager to purchase anything that will increase their 
health, pleasure or comfort. 

They are educated to read and heed advertising in 
daily newspapers. 

The territory may be easily covered by your sales 
men; and at moderate expense. 


Here are 15 Star Dailies in New England: 


MANCHESTER, N. H. PNJO%.2"¢ BRIDGEPORT,CT., ROT ana stay 


FITCHBURG, MASS.,SENTINEL NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
LOWELL,MASS.,coURIER-CITIZEN NEWLONDON, CT., DAY @vesitd 
tapes goer wo . WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 
, ” PORTLAND, ME., PRESS 

SPRINGFIELD,MASS., UNION purr INGTON Oe 
TAUNTON, MASS. GAZETTE EacH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE named is a power in its home com 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES munity. 
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an example to the banks of Europe 
—the use of checks, for example. 
But the world’s great example of 
small business by large banks is 
set by the Bank of France. It has 
upheld the hands of the Govern- 
ment during the war by multiples 
of billions, and yet it has a record 
of loans and deposits even on a 
smaller scale than the French 
postal banks. 

Our Federal Bank is rather a 
bank of banks. But the Bank of 
France has 192,500 shares, and 
11,845 owners hold only a single 
share. Our savings banks are ad- 
mirable, a world example in some 
ways, but our commercial banks 
must yield to one of the world’s 
largest banks in regard for small 
business. The other day the 
world’s largest check, for $2,648,- 
380,171.53, was signed in adjust- 
ment of Treasury accounts. At 
the other end of the scale we still 
have something to learn, and it 
would be a good beginning if there 
were a new departure with ‘small 
transactions in Liberty bonds.— 
New York Times. 


R. W. Knox with Hudson 
Motor Car Company 


_R. W. Knox, who has been_adver- 
tising manager of the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company, New York, has been 
made director of the sales and publicity 
department of the Hudson Motor Car 
Company, Detroit. Before joining the 
Columbia Graphophone Company, Mr. 
Knox had been with the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company, Long Island City, N. 
Y. and with the American Chicle Com- 
as New York. 

¢ advertising department of the 


Columbia Graphophone ng, ogg Be now 


under the direction of L. verich 
and H. Peurs, who have been mem- 
bers of that department of the Columbia 


organization. 


A New California Syrup and 


Fruit Advertiser 
An advertising campaign will be un- 
dertaken for the Bebe Company, maker 
of syrups and soda fountain’ drinks 
ne canner of fruit, San Francisco, by 
mil Brisacher, advertising service 
organization, San Francisco, 


Globe-Wernicke Account With 


Baker Agency in Canada 
T Baker Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
ronto, has obtained the advertising 
account of Globe-Wernicke Company, 
makers of filing cabinets, Stratford, Ont. 





PORTLAND 


MAINE 
It is an ideal New England 


city, neither too large nor too 
small, for a fair try out. 


This city is the wholesale and 
jobbing center of Maine, and 
the dealers and the people 
will extend the glad hand to 
any article of merit which is 
advertised in Portland’s “One 
Great Afternoon Daily News- 


paper” 


THE EXPRESS 


goes into nine out of every 
ten_newspaper-reading homes 
in Portland. 


LARGEST MAINE DAILY 
CIRCULATION! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 





Merchandise 
Moves Rapidly in 


BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 


A Metropolitan City! 


Yes, merchandise moves rapidly be- 
cause everybody has money to buy. 
Ready money always means quick 
sales if the goods are right and if 
they have been advertised in 


The Post and 
Standard- Telegram 


A Metropolitan Daily! 


In this great New England city there 
is a ready market for al] advertised 
goods. About every one in business 
in Bridgeport advertises in this great 
medium! 

LA N JOHN GLASS 


. A. KLE 
254 Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Bidg. 
New York, N. Y. cago, Ill. 
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The splendid 
To Whom co - operation 


Credit Is Due which publish- 
ers are receiving from advertis- 
ers is one of the principal fact- 
ors that has enabled an ever-in- 
creasing number of them to re- 
sume publication, despite the con- 
tinuance of the lockout in the 
New York printing trades. 

The support which advertisers 
have so generously given to haras- 
sed publishers is one of the few 
bright spots in the strike. Ad- 
vertisers have gladly and volun- 
tarily sacrificed their own interests 
at every turn in order that the 
publishing business may “carry 
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on” through this period of trial 
into which radicalism has cast it, 
Without this whole-souled assist. 
ance, the resumption of publica. 
tion would have been difficult if 
not impossible. 

In the case of Printers’ Inx, it- 
self, we cannot too strongly ex. 
press our appreciation to our ad- 
vertisers. Almost to a man they 
have rendered us yeoman service 
in making it possible for us to 
solve unfamiliar production prob- 
lems and thus to bring out all 
back issues. They have unhesita- 
tingly waived those various rights 
and privileges, to which adver- 
tisers are unquestionably entitled 
in ordinary times. They have, in 
nearly every instance, given ws 
carte-blanche to go ahead and get 
out their advertisements as best 
we could. The right to see proofs 
has been waived. In some in- 
stances where advertisements with 
an extra color has been scheduled, 
advertisers have been glad to rm 
in black. The fact that we have 
been getting out two issues a 
week, since publication was te 
sumed, has made it necessary for 
advertisers to get copy to us twice 
as fast as formerly. This has 
been done in a most commendable 
way. In two or three cases, where 
this was impossible, advertisers 
have asked us to repeat previous 
copy. Several columns could bk 
filled reciting instances of how 
the co-operation of our advertis 
ers has enabled us to get out the 
publication regardless of th 
lockout. For this help both we 
and our subscribers owe them 4 
vote of thanks. 

And the best of it is that ou 
experience has not been an u& 
common one. Every publisher 
has received not only moral but 
very practical assistance from his 
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advertisers. In a previous issue 
we told of a resolution of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
recommending that members ad- 
just their schedules to suit the 
convenience of publishers. Re- 
ports from every hand indicate 
that this recommendation is be- 
ing acted on in substantial fashion. 
Some advertisers are offering to 
pay for scheduled alvertisements, 
even though the issue never comes 
out. Several advertisers have 
waived preferred position con- 
tracts and have authorized their 
agencies to tell publishers to put 
their copy in any position and at 
any time that is convenient. Ad- 
vertisers are showing a willing- 
ness to be satisfied with any sort 
of a make-shift advertisement, 
just to help out in the emergency. 
Mistakes, typographical and other- 
wise, that are necessarily béing 
made in the hurry of publication 
under present conditions are be- 
ing magnanimously overlooked. 

In a word everyone is lending a 
willing hand to make it possible 
for publishers to continue serving 
their subscribers through the worst 
crisis that has ever upset the pub- 
lishing business. 





The announce- 
Jobbers— ment is made 

that, hereafter, 
oy Look! E 


. in New Eng- 
isten! land, the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company will sell 
Its soaps, washing powders and 
other products direct to retailers. 
ome years ago, when Procter 
& Gamble took similar action in 
the metropolitan New York dis- 
trict, the statement was made by 
more than one interested observer 
that it was only a matter of time 
before the policy, then adopted, 
would be extended to other parts 
of the country. It looks now, 
as though these men knew what 
they were talking about. 


No claim is made that the: 
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change in the company’s sales 


policy is made because Procter & _ 


Gamble regard the jobber as a 
burden or because of a belief 
that the new plan is more eco- 
nomical than the old one. “The 
company is merely trying to at- 
tend to its own competition rather 
than trust it to the jobbers,” the 
announcement. reads. Exactly 
what this means is not easily ex- 
plained, but Printers’ INK is of 
the opinion that it means a good 
deal. As broadminded and in- 
telligently-managed an industrial 
enterprise as the Procter & Gam. 
ble Company would not cut loose 
from the jobber if it did not be- 
lieve it was wise to do so. 

If Printers’ INK’s understand- 
ing of the situation is correct, the 
wholesale grocers of the country 
are in a rather unenviable posi- 
tion. That the vast majority of 
them serve a useful purpose is 
not open to argument. But it is a 
fact that many of them, instead 
of co-operating with their natural 
allies, the manufacturers, are 
actually competing with them. 
Not only do many wholesale 
grocers have their own private 
brands, but they are in the mar- 
ket, constantly, as buyers of job- 
lots of merchandise which they 
sell in competition with the goods 
of manufacturers for whom they 
act as distributing agents. In the 
long run, that sort of thing does 
not pay. The jobbers should 
realize that. They should also 
realize that they must take a stand 
on one side of the fence or the 
other—and stay there. They 
cannot be brokers one week, job- 
bers the next, and dealers in job- 
lots the next. 

A complaint one often hears is 
that the majority of jobbers’ sales- 
men are merely “order takers” 
and that the jobbers themselves 
are merely collectors. That is an 
over-statement, of course. But 
there is just enough in it to make 
it stick. If it is true, as many 
manufacturers say it is, that their 
salesmen and not the jobbers’, 
sell the. bulk of their output and 
that they can collect from retail- 
ers at smaller cost than the job- 
bers’ discount amounts to, the 
jobber will do well to “Stop, Look 
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and Listen.” It may be that he is 
getting on dangerous ground. 


The Why One of ite 
biggest ideas 
of Use- that ever came 


Advertising jnto  advertis- 
ing was the discovery that it is 
easy to popularize new uses for 
old products. No matter how ex- 
clusive the original purpose of 
their product may be, many manu- 
facturers sooner or later find that 
it can also be applied to other pur- 
poses. An interesting thing about 
this is that often these discoveries 
are made by the consumer of the 
goods. When these new uses are 
found to be practical, they open 
up new opportunities for the ad- 
vertising. Today’s advertising is 
replete with copy of this kind. 

A rather unusual campaign of 
this caliber is the one now being 
run by Runkel Brothers, Inc. Its 
object is to let housewives know 
that Runkel’s is an all purpose 
cocoa for drinking, baking and 
cooking. In the past cocoa has al- 
ways been bought only for the 
making of a beverage. When wo- 
men wished to make cakes, can- 
dies, puddings, etc. they used 
chocolate. Probably some women 
knew that cocoa could be used for 
all purposes, but somehow they 
were not told to use it that way 
and hence, they did not. This re- 
quired manufacturers in this in- 
dustry to market both chocolate 
and cocoa, with all the bother and 
selling expense incident to such a 
duplication. 

Runkel Brothers, however, dis- 
covered, as they say, that their 
“Cocoa is so much more chocolaty 
than chocolate that three-fourths 
of an ounce equals one ounce of 
cooking chocolate in flavoring 
strength.” This being true, why 
not tell the public about it? Why 
not advertise cocoa as good for 
all purposes? That is being done 
in the present campaign. Two 
slogans that are being advertised 
extensively by the company are 
helping marvellously in putting 
across the new plan. They are: 
“Runkel’s All-Purpose Cocoa,” 
and “Runkel’s—the -Cocoa with 
that Chocolaty Taste.” 

When a manufacturer can sell 
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one product to do the work form. 
erly done by two, such as this 
company is doing, he greatly sim- 
plifies both his production and his 
distribution problems. But even 
a bigger gain is on the side of the 
consumer. It is easier to get her 
to buy one product than it is two, 
She may, for illustration, wish to 
make a cake but find only cocoa on 
hand. As a result the cake goes 
iby default. This cuts down con- 
sumption. If the one product 
can be used for various purposes, 
it stands to reason that it will be 
used more frequently. That is 
the big idea behind use-advertis- 
ing. It is obvious that the more 
ways a thing can be used, the 
more of it will be used. 





Teacher In these days 
Shortage when such pro- 
Met b fessions as 
et oy window - wash- 


Advertising ing and truck- 
driving pay so handsomely, the 
teaching profession is not so 
popular as it used to be. Almost 
every state in the union has felt 
the economic urge which has 
taken its teachers out of their 
accustomed profession into other 
more lucrative lines. South Da- 
kota felt this particularly. The 
State Department realized that the 
county superintendents were un- 
able to go out and secure teach- 
ers, so they decided to reinforce 
the efforts of these overworked 
people by resorting to the news- 
papers as an advertising medium. 

The Hon. Fred Shaw, of South 
Dakota, had vision enough to 


.authorize the insertion of adver- 


tisements in sixteen of the leading 
daily newspapers in the United 
States, selling the idea of teaching 
in South Dakota. 

The results prove again that ad- 
vertising can be used to sell al 
most any article of good merchan- 
dise. According to the South 
Dakota Rural Press, the depart- 
ment has been able to place aa 
average of twenty first grade 
teachers daily, as a result of the 
advertising run in the sixteem 
newspapers. Other states wp 
against the same problem 
well follow South Dakota’s & 
ample. 
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Five Big Daily Papers 
Cover France 


N NO country is a national adver- 
I tising campaign so easily and effica- 

ciously launched as in France, and 
it may be added, so economically. 
This is due to the fact that advertisers 
using the five leading Paris newspapers, 
whose total circulation is over 5,coo,000 
reach every corner of the country. 
In France distances are short and early 
in the day the provincial reader finds 
the Paris editions on sale at local news- 
stands. Paris papers in a number of 
instances have a larger daily circulation 
in large provincial cities than local news- 
papers. The five papers whose names 
follow have on their records the names 
of fifteen of the most important Ameri- 
can Advertisers who have opened cam- 
paigns in France. These firms have 
secured results and are successful. 
Why not you? 


No list of advertising media in France is a 
good list unless headed by: Le Journal, Le 
Matin, Le Petit Parisien, Le Petit Journal 
and l’Echo de Paris. 
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To coyer thoroughly France and its rich colonies§ to fo 
Use the advertisement pages of thes} GRE 

They havwf secure 

Illustrated L 
EXCELSIOR,—The only French Illustrated daily. F] 

LE MIROR, (The Mirror). — Weekly photographic review of current M 
events. LI 
Magazines ” 











LECTURES POUR TOUS, (Reading for every one).—The Universal Tllus- 
trated Review. 

JE SAIS TOUT, (J know all).—A magazine of action and French 
energy. 

ALMANACH HACHETTE, (achetie’s Almanach).—The most complete 
Encyclopedia for every day use. 


Literary 


ANNALES POLITIQUES & LITTERAIRES, (Political and Literary Annals). 
—Weekly Illustrated family review. 

REVUE DES DEUX-MONDES, (Two Worlds’ Review).—One of the old- 
est and best known French reviews. 

REVUE DE PARIS, (Paris Review).—Literary, political and social re- 
views, circulates widely in literary circles. 

NOS LOISIRS, (Rest Hours).—The Modern Literary Review. 


Agricultural 


LA VIE ALA CAMPAGNE, (Country Life). Published for the e 
clusive use of al] inter- 

JARDINS & BASSES-COURS, 7,“ ond . | ested in the work aad 
: ] 3 country 

AGRICULTURE, ELEVAGE, ‘évie/iure ond — 
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GREAT FRENCH PERIODICALS 


secured Results 


Ladies’ and Fashions Papers 


FEMINA,—The most important feminine review. 

MODE PRATIQUE, (Practical Fashions).—The ideal guide for the fash- 
ionable woman, wife and mother. 

LES ELEGANCES PARISIENNES, (Parisian Styles).—High grade re- 
view for modistes and dressmakers. 

LE JOURNAL DES DEMOISELLES, (Young Ladies’ Journal). — The 
Young Ladies Magazine. 


Sporting 


VIE AU GRAND AIR, (Out-door Life). —The most important review 
devoted to sports. 


Educational 


MANUEL GENERAL DE L’INSTRUCTION PRIMAIRE, (Primary 
Education Manual).— Read by all the teachers of both sexes in 
France, linking together the schools of the country. 

SCIENCE ET VIE, (Science and Life).— Modern scientific review of 
inventions. 

JOURNAL DE L'UNIVERSITE DES ANNALES, (Annals University 
Journal).—Publishes the conferences given at the Annals Univer- 
sity of Paris. 








The Societe Nouvelle De Publicite Co., Ltd. 


Capital, 1,000,000 francs 


Cable address: Hugmin, Paris. 11, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 





Will send upon request all information regarding prices, circulations, 
class of readers, sample copies, etc. 
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L’ Intransigeant 


of Paris 
425,000 copies daily 


The largest circulation of any Even- 
ing paper in Europe. Keen advertis- 
ers in France consider L’Intransigeant 
as the best means to reach the financial 
and commercial circles. 


Rates on application at 


L’Intransigeant, rue du Croissant. 


L’AUTO 
The great French Sporting daily 


Devoted exclusively to touring, mo- 
toring, cycling, football, boxing, ete. 
L’ Auto is read daily by all those in- 
terested in the tremendous efforts 
which France is now making to 
develop sports, amateur and profes- 
sional, of all kin 

Alive, clean daily with a circulation 
of 250,000 copies. 


Write for rates to 


L’Auto, Fbg. Montmartre, Paris 











Indicateur 





Marseillais 





Commercial Guide and 
Year Book of the Depart- 
ment of 
BOUCHES -du- RHONE 





79th YEAR 





Rue Haxo 9, MARSEILLES 








This year book contains 
all information regarding 
public and private French 
corporations and a classi- 
fied list of addresses for 
all professions and indust- 
ries in Southern France. 


Price: 18 francs per copy 
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Le 
Semaphore 


of 
Marseilles 


6 and 8 Pages Daily 
Founded in 1827 
19, Rue Venture 


Director 
PAUL BARLATIER 


Political, commer- 
cial, maritime, colo- 
nial and financial 
news. Le Semaphore 
of Marseilles is more 
particularly the paper 
of the business man 
of Southern France 
to whom it gives in- 
dispensable financial, 
shipping and _indus- 
trial news, as well as 
market quotations. 
Le Semaphore has a 
large circulation in 
in all Mediterranean 
and Oriental ports. 

Its advertising 
columns are ‘result 
bringers. 
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Le Petit 
Provencal 


of Marseilles 





Published daily on 6, 8, or 
10 pages 


Special wire with Paris 


Eight editions daily, 
which cover fifteen de- 
partments in Southern 
France. 


Founded in 1876, Le 
Petit Provencal is a 
leader amongst French 
provincial dailies. 


The results secured in 
Southern France, through 
its advertising columns, 
are always satisfying. 


MARSEILLES: 
75 rue de la Darse 


PARIS OFFICE: 
10 rue de la Bourse 


Le Petit 
Marseillais 


of Marseilles 








Le Petit Marseil- 
lais has the largest 
circulation daily of 
any paper in 
Southern France, 
is read in all circles 
in every important 
city along the 
Mediterranean 
and especially 
along the Riviera 
from Marseilles to 
the Italian fron- 
tier. It also has a 
large circulation in 
The African col- 
onies of France. 


No advertising 
campaign in 
France is complete 
without Le Petit 
Marseillais which 
is already on the 
lists of all impor- 
tant American ad- 
vertisers abroad. 








MARSEILLES 
15, Quai du Canal, 15 
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Le Soleil du Midi 


of Marseilles 


14 rue Noailles 
Paris office, 45 rue de Trévise 


This daily newspaper is read in the 
wealthier circles of Marseilles and the 
region. Its advertising columns are 
especially suited for high class finan- 
cial and commercial publicity. 








Le 


Nouvelliste 
of Lyons 


The best medium to 
reach the millions of 
wealthy inhabitants of 
Lyons and the region 
within 60-mile radius. 


LeNouvelliste carries 
the advertising of all 
important American 
advertisers in France, 
any of whom can testi- 
fy to its merits. Adver- 
tising rates are reason- 
able and circulation is 
guaranteed. 











LE 
PROGRES 


of Lyons 


Republican Daily Newspaper 
Founded in 1859 
Through LE PROGRES, your ad- 
vertisement will be read in 26 French 
departments: 


’ Rhéne, Isére, Ain, Savoie. 


Loire, Saéne-et-Loire, Dréme, 

Adréche, Haute-Savoie, Gard 

Vaucluse, Bouches-du-Rhéue, e ¢, 
Advertisements received at the offices 
of LE PROGRES: 

Paris: 21 rue de la Sourdiére. 

Lyons: 85 rue de la République. 


and through all French Advertising 
Agencies. 


LA LIBERTE 


of Bordeaux 





In acity where Americans and 
American goods have been especially 
appreciated during the war, La Liberté 
has been the daily newspaper most 
used by American advertisers to reach 
French buyers. 

Absolutely independent of political 
factions, La Liberté appeals to and 
is read by the masses. 





The most certain results 


through advertising in the center and 
southeast of France are obtained 
through the 


LYON REPUBLICAIN 
of Lyons 


Founded in 1878, this newspaper has 
a circulation of 200,000 copies daily. 


Lyons address: 6, rue Childebert 
Paris office: 2, rue des Colonnes 








LE NOUVELLISTE 


of Bordeaux 


Special wires with Paris and Toulouse. 


ADVERTISING RATES: , 
Run of paper - - 1 fr. @5perline 
On reading matter page 2 fr. 50 per line 
Next reading matter - 4 fr. 00 perline 
Island position - - 7 fr. 00 per line 


The large circulation and the cas 
of readers of Le Nouvelliste make this 
paper indispensable to all advertisers 
in the Bordeaux region. 
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BORDEAUX 
8, Rue de Cheverus 8, Boulevard de Capucines 








The largest provincial circulation in France 
12 editions daily 


Circulation: 400,000 


Covers 28 departments or one quarter of France. 
In the City of Bordeaux, one out of every five inhabitants buys 
La Petite Gironde. This is a record amongst French newspapers. 

















La Petite Gironde is the only French daily which published an 
American edition during the war. 

This is why AMERICAN GOODS will always be favoured in 
the SOUTH-WEST OF FRANCE; but there in only one way to 
make them known, namely: 


Advertise in “La Petite Gironde” 
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The two great newspapers of Lille, 
the center of the devastated region 
of France: 


L’Echo du Nord 


and 


Le Grand Echo 
of Lille 


are the only means American manu- 

facturers have of reaching millions of 

Frenchmen who nee i to reconstruct 
this vast area. 


Advertising rates on application. 


L’Express du Midi 


of Toulouse 





The region of Toulouse, one 
of the richest in Southern 
France is throughly covered 
by this paper which goes into 
three out of every five families 
in that part of France. 








LV’ECHO 


de la LOIRE 
of NANTES 


Passage Pommeraye, Nantes 
Published in one of the larg- 
est industrial cities of France, 
one thoroughly familiar with 
American g and meth- 
ods, L’Echo de la Loire covers 
a vast region in the West of 
France and American adver- 
tisers in its columns have ob- 
tained excellent results. 


80,000 Daily Circulation 
10 Editions Every 24 Hours 
Advertisements are received 
at the 
Agency Havas, 8 Place de la Bourse 
Paris 














La Tribune 


of St. Etienne 


This daily has over 1,000,000 
readers and has a wider distriby- 
tion than any other provincial 
daily. 

Is read in 20 departments, 

Paris Office, 7 rue Feydeau 








Le Petit 


Meridional 
of Montpellier 
has 200,000 readers and 


covers 13 departments 
of France in the rich 
Southern part of the 
Country. Is published 
daily on 4 to 10 pages. 


Rates from 


AGENCE HAVAS, 8 Place 
de la Bourse, Paris 














La Depéche 


de Tours 


Ask any member of the A. 
E. F. if he knows Tours. He 
will and he’ll also know that 
every Frenchman in that region 
reads La Dépéche. That should 
be proof enough for you, Mr. 
Advertiser. 
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OF MONTPELLIER 


L’Eclair is one of the most important dailies 
in the French province and is read in the 
great wine growing districts which produce 
half of French wines. L’Eclair is well known 
to the members of the A.E.F. A great ban- 
quet was given by this paper in 1919 to 500 
American Students at the Montpellier Uni- 
versity. 


All French and foreign advertisers use the 
columns of L’Eclair, which has the reputation 
of giving better results than any other news- 
paper in the region. 


Include it in your next 
appropriation for France. 


Se ee Oe ee 
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LA CROIX — Daily 
LE PELERIN — Weekly 
The Standard representative papers 
of the French Catholic press. Have 
the full confidence of French readers 
and advertisers. 

Rue Jean - Goujon, Paris 


Le PROGRES du NORD of 
- Lille 


The paper most widely read in the North 
of France. Advertise in 


Le PROGRES du NORD 


and reach business men and manufacturers 
in the liberated regions. 


Le Phare de la Loire 
of Nantes 
Published for 104 years 


The leading daily in the West of France. 
No campaign in France is a National cam- 
paign without Le Phare de la Loire. 








Le Télégramme 


of Toulouse 


The family and home daily of Southern 
France. Has a wide and carefully selected 
circulation. 


Paris Office, 43 rue de Trévise 





Journal de Rouen 
For long months Rouen was trans. 
formed into an American city, 
Americans and American goods were 
appreciated there. Advertise your 
products in Rouen, where there is 
already a market for them. 


COURRIER du CENTRE 


of Limoges 





A good, up to date provincial paper withs 
wide circulation. Every important French 
advertiser uses its columns. When you 
advertise in France, place it on your list. 





Le POPULAIRE 


of Nantes 


The inhabitants of Brittany who received 
over 1,000,000 American soldiers during 
the war and appreciated American goods, 


all read 
Le POPULAIRE 


LA DEPECHE 
of Brest 


Covers thoroughly Brittany and the 
Northwest coast. One of the best adver- 
tising mediums in Provincial France. 


Rates on application. 





LE PETIT COMTOIS of Besancon 


Republican daily newspaper: 38th year 
20 Rue Gambetta—BESANCON 


The most important paper of the East 
ern frontier of France. 

Has the highest circulation of any paper 
in that region. 
“Its advertising columns tring results.” 


L’OUEST 


of Angers 
40,000 French families read L’Ouest each 
day. This fact alone should interest all 
rospective American advertisers it 
rance. Rates from any French Advert 
ing Agent. 








Le Nouvelliste de Bretagne 
of Rennes 
The most important daily published at 
Rennes, in Brittany. Covers the entire 
province and is already used by leading 
American advertisers in France. 


Paris Office: 43 rue de Trévise 





L’ Afrique du Nord 


Algiers 
The only illustrated weekly pub 
lished in the richest of French Co- 


onies. It is Algeria’s Collier's. 








cette revue. 
nos abonnés. 





M. LE CHEF DE LA PUBLICITE 


.Il est tres important que vous ayez un message dans 
Les grand fabricants d’Amerique sont tous 


Jean H. Fulgeras, Representant pour la France 
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Parcel Post 
Service a Vital Feature 
of Foreign Trade A 


HE Advisory Committee on 

International Parcel Post, SAI ES 
Washington, D. C., ——— - 
eral months ago, and whic as 
established sympathetic connec- M AN AGER 
tions with the postoffice depart- 
ment, although having no official 
status, is making a drive for in- 
creased membership. Who can get re- 


It came into being after a con- ‘ - 
ference, called by the Post-Office sults will consider 


authorities, which was attended by 
various representatives of Govern- change about J an- 


ment departments ard of business uary first. 
organizations. 

The orgy of Gh reas 
board are: Maynar . Howell, 
export manager, Montgomery 5. a Box 92 
— oe sey woe ye} = PRI ERS’ 
ailey, S. S. ite Denta g. NT 
Co, Philadelphia; O. K. Davis, INK 
secretary, National Foreign Trade 
Council, New York; H. H. Morse, 
Regal Shoe Co., Boston; R. F. 
Valentine, secretary, American 
Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 


tion, New York; M. A. Winter, 
M. A. Winter Company. FIR ST = CLASS 
The organization has as_ its 
chief purpose the banding together Eastern Representative 
. the American senders of the 
15,000,000 worth of American 
goods which travel via parcel post has completed an organ- 
to foreign countries every year. ization which comes up 
It believes oat Grong a national to the highest standard. 
organization the parcel post serv- Here’s an o rtuni 
ice of the United States can be to have ot a er ty 
extended to every country in the ° y —> 
world; and the present service can tion represented by 
be improved intelligently. It bright, energetic intel- 
iets out that through the asso- ligent men, capable of 
ation, the practical, every-day putting your story over 


users of parcel post will have an 
official channel through which they at the proper place and 


can have their desires presented time. 
to the post office authorities in all 
a al aacting Parcel ree This organization is open 
‘ now desires its membershi j i 
py all persons, prenen rad for just one more high-grade 
ms and institutions interested in icati 
ccc at sunk nen Class or Trade Publication. 
for foreign trade. The committee Write or wire for appointment. 
Taws attention to the fact that Will stand strict investigation. 
the parcel post service will be a 
Vital feature of our foreign trade “R. G.” Box 94 
since it is the carrier of trial and Care of PRINTERS’ INK 
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repeat orders, samples and repair 
parts, and of many classes of 
merchandise wanted in a hurry, 
A permanent office organization 
under the management of a secre. | 
tary will be established in Wash- 
ington by the committee. This 
office will be a clearing house to 
which all members may write for 
information or present sugges- 
tions and ideas to improve our par- 


Advertising Action 


I am leaving Mr. Alfred I. DuPont’s 
Nemours Trading Corp., New York. 
I have prepared a brief of facts cov- 
ering over seven years of “active” 
advertising experience, now avail- 
able to the right manufacturer at 
$5200 for the first year. To inter- 
ested principals I’ll gladly send a 





copy without further obligations. 


H. TYLER KAY, 


Box 91, PRINTERS’ INK 








Wanted 


Assistant Sales Manager 


If you are between 25 and 35 
years young—if you have had 
some real sales experience— if 
you have directed or have proof 
you can direct men—if you can 
go right into a salesman’s terri- 
tory with the man himself and 
help him see larger sales, new 
ideas, and teach him to under- 
stand true co-operation between 
factory, sales and advertising — 
if you are optimistic and can 
give true loyalty to your em- 
ployer— 

Then a progressive manufac- 
turing company selling direct to 
the dry goods stores wants’ to 
hear from you. Experience in 
their line not necessary provided 
you are the type of man we 
have specified. 

Address “J. L.,” Box 97, 
Printers’ Ink, New York City. 














Mail Order 


ADVERTISING 


Have you sometimes felt that you 
might develop mail-order trade as an 
auxiliary line? Try us. We may coun- 
sel adversely. Or we may point the 
way to easy success. No charge for our 
opinion. rite, call or phone: 220 West 
42nd St., Bryant 5907, New York City. 2¢ 
East Madison St., Central 6557. Chicago. 


SCOTT & SCOTT 





cel post service to foreign coun- 
tries. 


Paul Patterson Made President 
of the “Sun,” Baltimore 


Paul Patterson, who was news editor 
and managing editor of the Sun, Baiti- 
more, Md., during 1911-12, and who has 
been business manager since 1913, as 
well as secretary and treasurer since 
1914, has been made president of the 
& S. Abell Company, publisher of the 

un, 

William F. Schmick, who for six 
years was advertising manager of the 
Sun, an during the previous four 
Sun, and during the previous four 
vertising for that publication, succeeds 
Mr. Patterson as business manager. 
Mr. Schmick has also been made secre 
tary of the organization. 

Joseph A. Blondell, who has been 
auditor of the Sun, since 1914, has been 
made treasurer and assSistant-secretary. 
J. H. Adams and Frank R. Kent con- 
tinue as vice-presidents and editor, and 
managing editor, respectively. 


“Printers’ Ink” an Evening's 
Meal Itself 


Barton, Durstine & Ossory, 
Yew YorK. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Confound that October 23rd issue of 
Printers’ Ink anyway! 

I started to read it last evening when 
I should have been doing a lot of work 
and there was so much meat in it that 
I didn’t get a blame thing done. 

Roy S. Durstive. 


W. L. Arthur Leaves 

“Mother’s Magazine” and 

“Home Life” 

W. L. Arthur has resigned as director, 
secretary and advertising director 0 
The Mother's Magazine, Chicago, @ 
as advertising director of Home Life, 
Chicago. 


“Oildom” Has New Adver- 
tising Manager 
Samuel Mitchell, formerly with Irwia 
Jordan Rose, advertising agency, 
York, has been made advertising mar 
ager of Oildom, also of New Yo 
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$50.00 First Prize 
$15.00 Second Prize 
$10.00 Third Prize 


and Five Prizes of 


ae $5.00 Each 


for the best names which can be used as trade-marks for a 
line of excellent canned food products, in conjunction with 
the cut. If two or more contestants submit the names 
chosen, each will receive the prize specified. The name 
must, if possible, convey an idea of quality, appeal to 
a woman, and be applicable to a varied line of food products. 
Something that suggests the home cooking of New England 
would: be desirable. 

Only those names which can be protected by trade-mark 
will be considered. Suggestions must be written on one 
side of the sheet and be mailed to the undersigned on or 
before December 25, 1919. 


BOX 1143, BOSTON, MASS. 




















Britton Printing Company 


Printing for Advertisers 


CATALOGS + MAGAZINES 


CLEVELAND, 














“GIBBONS Knows CANADA’ 








The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


The Schoolmaster was inter- 
ested to run across the follow- 
ing little talk by John Wanamaker 
in a corner of the Wanamaker 
advertisement in the newspapers 
one morning recently : 

A fine drive a short time ago was over 
good roads, past big farms and comfort- 
giving homes, all of which betokened 
continuing prosperi 

But the most 
notice was the improvements in the 
towns and villages and spacious and 
well kept stores in every town. Y 

We are not wholesalers and a © 
win favor to sell goods to them, but, 
on the contrary, many of our best cus- 
tomers live in every town in the State, 
and this is to commend to them their 
own good stores, to which they should 
always give the preference in supply- 
ing their wants. ’ 

hey can pee to make their stores 
better by faithfully supporting them. 
We have an increasingly large business, 
and it must get larger as the store grows 
in attractions. We invite our country 
friends to come and see the fashions 
and only buy of us what they cannot 
get at their own stores. 

The Schoolmaster wonders why 
more merchants and business men 
do not use generous impulses like 
this in their advertising. Look- 
ing at it selfishly, it is the most 
effective way of buying good will. 
But aside from that, think of the 
fun of letting your bigger, broad- 
er, better nature shine out through 
your advertising! 

Henry Penn, a Boston florist, 
was moved one day, several years 
ago, to devote his advertising 
space in the Boston newspapers to 
a little appreciation of the tulips 
in the Public Garden He recom- 
mended that every Bostonian who 
loved flowers visit the Public Gar- 
den and see the wonderful dis- 
play of tulips while they were in 
their prime. 

_ It is safe to say that that adver- 
tisement was more talked about 
and commended than any adver- 
tisement Henry Penn ever ran. Its 
effect was really almost miracu- 
lous. It rolled up good-will like 
a snowball! And the Schoolmaster 
believes that Penn got more 
pleasure out of writing and pay- 
ing for that one advertisement 
than out of a whole year’s strict- 


ty. 
delightful thing to 
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ly commercial ads. After all, 
shouldn’t advertising express a 
man’s personality as well as his 
product? 

But aside from any altruistic 
purposes that Mr. Penn may have 
had, he was wisely selfish in ad- 
vertising that way. A broad con- 
ception of the advertising job of 
a florist, is to teach the public 
to appreciate flowers. If Mr. 
Penn, through his advertising, 
could make the great masses of 
people in his city go to the public 
parks to admire the blooms there, 
he would be bound to sell more 
flowers afterwards to those peo- 
ple. It is hard to sell certain 
products to people until they have 
an esthetic and social capacity for 
those products. This capacity can 
often be developed through adver- 
tising such as that used by Henry 
Penn, John Wanamaker and other 
shrewd merchants. 

' * * * 

It has been said that a retailer, 
who would specialize on adver- 
tised articles, show them, push 
them, and do everything he could 
to identify himself with them, 
would grow rich. 

One of the small merchants 
who has his stand next to the 
elevator in an office building de- 
cided he would try it, and he tells 
the Schoolmaster that it is work- 
ing fine so far. He sells candy, 
cigarettes, cigars, also crackers, 
and the like, for luncheon to the 
people in the building. A short 
time ago he went over his entire 
stock and cut out everything that 
wasn’t trade-marked and adver- 
tised. The Schoolmaster was glad 
to help him in his selection. 

In a little two by four stand, 
turnover is a big factor in mak 
ing a profit, and this particular 
man has been entirely converted 
to the possibility of quick turt- 
over. Since he decided to stick 
to advertised products, he says 
that his number of sales has i 
creased tremendously, the amount 
of time he spent selling a customer 
has decreased in proportion 





GET IN ON THIS 


all, ALMOST GROUND FLOOR 


ss a 
s his 


: INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


Get all you can buy of this limited amount of 
7% cumulative preferred stock with a sub- 
stantial bonus of very valuable common stock 
in this high-class, young going concern which 
controls by patents a new and most impor- 
tant industry. 


This enterprise is possessed of such unusual 
advantages as to assure safety, rapid growth 
and large and permanent profits. 


It is well known to and warmly approved and 
encouraged by the United States Department 
of Commerce. 


No selling problems are involved. It is merely 
a matter of production. With the additional 
capital sought, the business will immediately 
produce upon a large scale and earn corre- 
sponding profits. 


This is, in fact, a rare opportunity for a few 
intelligent men to become identified with an 
industry of tremendous promise for the future 
and incidentally to make very large profits. 


Please do not reply unless you are in a} posi- 
tion to, and unless ycu seriously contemplate 
investing some real, honest money. You may 
have fullest possible particulars. 


If you are interested get busy at once. 





INFANT INDUSTRY” 


Box 96, Care Printers’ Ink 
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When you advertise 

IN PHILADELPHIA 
don’t forget to insure the co-operation 
of retailers by including a schedule of 
dealer copy in the 


RETAIL e@aiets LEDGER 


Twice a Month, $1.00 a year 

















LOS ANGELES 


Evening Herald 


Carries a greater volume 
daily on the Pacific coast 
DAILY 
CIRCULATION 
127,773 


Charter Member A. B. C. 














DRY GOODS 


MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
Has a larger proven paid circulation 
among rated dry goods, department 
and general stores than any other dry- 
goods paper. Ask for A.B.C. statement 





and sample copy. 
Des Moines 
Chicage indianapolis New York 
FURNITURE 


MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
Has a larger proven paid circulation 
among rated furniture merchants than 
any other furniture publication. Ask 
for A.B.C. statement and sample copy. 


Des Moines 
Chicago Indianapolis 


New York 





MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
HARDWARE JOURNAL 


An unusually good buy. Ask us the 
reason why, and also ask for sample 


_ * Des Moines 


Indianapolis 


Chicago 








New York 





his recent profits have taken a de- 
cided jump. 
* 

The Schoolmaster has always 
agreed that a rose by any other 
name would smell almost as sweet, 
but Webster says—in his well 
known dictionary—that a slough 
is a place of deep mud or mire. 

If you were a manufacturer 
looking for a place to put up a 
factory somewhere near London, 
it is a safe bet that you wouldn't 
pick on a place of deep mud or 
mire, and yet the Town of Slough 
didn’t let a little thing like a name 
worry it. 

The Advertisers Weekly, of 
London, shows how two towns— 
both placed well geographically— 
both possessing equal advantages 
of railway service, waterways, 
etc., and other points which a 
manufacturer would consider 
when seeking sites for work— 
were discussing means of adver- 
tising their respective districts. 
One of them was Slough. To-day 
on each side of the railway line 
and beyond it in that town are to 
be seen busy factories, and fac- 
tories in the making where be- 
fore one saw only fields and pas- 
ture lands. Slough believes in ad- 
vertising—paid newspaper adver- 
tising, consistently and with a 
definite purpose. 

The other town, which our in- 
formant leaves nameless, and 
which it is a safe bet has a nicer 
name than Slough, started to ad- 
vertise, and tried a one-time inser- 
tion. When the town councils 
were informed by the advertis- 
ing manager, whom they had 
called in, that the year’s expen- 
diture would entail about $3,500, 
they held up their hands and de- 
cided to give up the idea of push- 
ing the town. They said that the 
payment of 150 pounds which had 
been advised for a_half-page 
space in a large London daily 
was a waste of money, and to-day 
that town is in the same position 
that it was then. It has the rept- 
tation of one of the sleepiest, most 
old-fashioned towns within a hun- 
dred miles of London. There are 
some cities in America to-day wi 
a bad name—not perhaps as 
as Slough, however. Men who 
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are at the head of civic affairs in 
them, may take a valuable lesson 
from the little town of Slough in 
England. 

*x* * 

The make-up man of one of 
America’s best known monthly 
periodicals has another kick to 
add to the long list of which the 
present administration has been 
the recipient. His has at least 
originality to commend it. 

“Sitting here at this desk, there 
are a lot of things that happen 
that get my goat,” said he, to the 
Schoolmaster the other day. “I 
don’t mind getting proofs back 
O.K.'d in all sorts of different 
ways, such as ‘O.K. as corrected, 
but not read for typographical 
errors. I don’t mind helping the 
advertisers out if they don’t know 
how to spell, and I think it’s my 
real job to look for wrong font 
letters, and that kind of thing. 
But this one got my goat. 

“In the first place, look how he 
spells it O-K-E-H. He has been 
reading some more of Wilson’s 
stuff. Then OKEH, not as cor- 
rected, but assuming that you are 
to discover mis-spellings of all or- 
dinary words. We will hold you 
entirely responsible for accuracy 
of figures and words, in accord- 
ance with copy, that you have in- 
serted proper key numbers, that 
all fonts are correct and punctu- 
ation is perfect.” 

“O-K-E-H !” said the make-up 
man in a tone of deep disgust. 
How does he get that way?” 





A Printer Becomes a 
Blacksmith 


_Although: there are many who in- 
Sist upon describing a printer as a 
blacksmith,” no actual case has been 
recorded in the history of printing 
where a printer has become actively 
identified with blacksmiths until October 
16, 1919. On that day Ray W. Ham- 
mond, Sacral manager of the Ham- 
spad tinting Company of Fremont, 
Nebraska, kept a promise made some- 
time since and appeered at the annual 
meeting of the Nebraska Blacksmiths, 
Horseshoers and Wheelwrights Associa- 
tion, then in session at Fremont. The 
blacksmiths, fully appreciative of the 
ae that they had been honored at 
ifferent times through the description 
~ placed the printer in their calling 
of life, took the opportunity of making 
¢ Hammond a full-fledged member 
of the Blacksmiths’ association. 
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National Builder 


The Nation’s Business Magazine of the 
Building Industry 
Circulates among professional contrac- 
tors, builders, architects. Strongest in 
reader interest and sales-building power. 
Send for specific sales data in your line. 
Member of the A. B. C. and Associated Business Papers 
642 Seuth Dearborn Street Chicago 


“Devoted to everything worn 
on the feet’’ 
We co-operate with agencies 
* Ask us how!. 
155 North Clark Street, Chicago 




















Recognized in the 
Building Field as 
“The Dealers’ Own Paper” 
610 Federal St. Chicago 


and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


Its readers construct, equip and maintain, 
office and apartment build.ngs. They buy 
vast quantities of materials, equipment and 
supplies for this work. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 


OSTAGE 


The monthly magazine that 
tells how to transact business 
by mail—Advertising, Selling, 
Buying, Collecting, Letters, 
. ce Systems. A necessit 

in every business office. 6 mes., $1.00: 


1 Si $2.00. 
POSTAGE. Room 297. Metropolitan Bidg. N.Y 


























ZEEN-YAH, O-HI-O 
XENIA, Ohio. 9 out of every 
10 families in Greene County 
SUBSCRIBE to either the Even- 
ing Gazette or Morning Repub- 
lican. Do you know 'Y other 
Pe be you can reach so” 

° through 
joint medium? 
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COMMISSION TO 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


We handle all details of ‘placing and check- 
ing. Our 40-page Catalogue, ‘Papers That 
Pay," free upon request. 
ANKRUM ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Largest Classified Agency in the U. 8. 
20 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ti. 


GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders, 34x64 in 
Each additional thousand 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in 
Each additional thousand....... 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in 13 
Each additional thousand 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 
525 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


‘Trade Marks 


Registered in United States and 
Foreign Countries 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
Washington, D. C. New York Chicago 
Established 1861 
We represent bundreds of manufacturers 
in patent and trade mark matters. 
Patents secured. 











FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR RENEWALS 
FOR SPECIAL OFFERS 


You will get a higher percentage of cash 
returns using “ Pallen’s New Mail Order De- 
vice,"’ than by any other method known. 
It’s doing it for others—send for a real 
working sample. 


J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio 
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Parades Bring Trade Loss in 
New York * 


Fifth Avenue, New York, has had 
many parades this year. It has had 
many in years past, but the return of 
the soldiers, and the visits of many dis. 
tinguished leaders of. the nations allied 
with us made this a record year. 

There was once a time when the mer. 
chants situated on the main street of a 
town took delight in the approach of a 
parade; for they believed that the people 
saw their stores, and being impressed 
with the merchants’ special efforts to 
make their window displays attractive 
became customers or returned to become 
a customer. 

But this is not true in the case of Fifth 
Avenue, according to New York Police 
i Parades have 
caused the merchants of Fifth Avenue, 
New York, great losses. He said these 
losses have been tremendous because of 
the temporary holiday taken by the mer. 
chants’ employees and by the indisposi- 
tion of the public to buy an thing ben 
Fifth Avenue shops while on are out 
to see marching heroes or other per- 
sons to whom honor is being given. 

Mr. Enright asserted that the Twenty- 
seventh Division parade represented a 
loss of $10,000,000 to Fifth Avenue mer. 
chants, and that no patade goes by 
without taking its toll in trade. In the 
days when Fifth Avenue was a res 
dential street, parades were proper, ht 
said, but New York merchants cannot 
afford to have their profits worn off by 
repetitions of such demonstrations # 
have taken place during and since th 
war. 


Rosenberg Opens Office 


Irwin L. Rosenberg, former advertis 
ing manager of Thos E. Wilson & Co, 
Chicago, has opened a service office it 
that city under the name of The Irwin 
L. Rosenberg Co. 











George Seton Thompson Co. 
Advertising | Beste 
SERVICE) fee us 


122 West Polk Street, Chicago 
Wabash 7316 


Mailing 




















. Don’t use out-of-date, in- 

W accurate figures. New 
data on sales, advertising 
and business concitions 
each month in : 
form. December Bulletin 
and literature mailed 
you on request. 


THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Meridian Life Bldg., Indianapolis, U.S.A. p37 
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Classified Advertisements 











must accompany order. 


Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost fifty cents a line for each 
insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and fifty cents. Cash 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 

















HELP WANTED 





SALES EXECUTIVE WANTED 
Manufacturer of nationally advertised 
line looking for Sales Executive with 
both inside and outside experience in 
Canada. Must be capable of handling 
big business and organizing and direct- 
ing a sales organization. Mail photo- 
graph, giving name and address, age, 
education, full business experience, 
present connection and salary expected. 
All correspondence confidential. Box 
911, Printers’ Ink. 





REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
Leading trade paper in its field, 43 
years old—applicant Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, wants resident, representative 
for Ohio, Kentucky and Southern Indi- 
ana, preferably located in Cleveland or 
Cincinnati. Restusive territory; com- 
mission on all new business, whether 
direct or agency; year’s contract. 1919 
business double 1918. If you are now 
representing other trade papers in that 
territory it will pay you to take on 
FIRE AND WATER ENGINEERING 
318 West 39th Street, New York City. 





nm WANTED 

Advertising man twenty-five to thirty 
years old with some agency experience, 
familiar with hardware trade and retail 
advertising, to handle dealer service 
work with large hardware manufacturer. 
Give full details including age, educa- 
tion, experience, and salary expected, 
in the first letter. Address reply care 
of Box 913, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
wanted for Chicago, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, Boston. Excellent 
Proposition for live man. Monthly and 
annual, Large Field. HARDWARE 
NEWS. Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Impertant newspaper abroad wishes to 
Secure the services of Expert Circu- 
lation Manager. Knowledge of Spanish 
required. Apply by letter only to Mr. 
Preston Ames, 44 West 44th St., New 
York City. A-1 references essential. 


WANTED 


Immediately, advertising solicitor of 
Some experience, to take charge of the 
advertising department of a growing 
outstanding monthly magazine in New 
York. Splendid opportunity for the 
man who can _ a good. Box 929, 


Printers’ Ink P 








Are You Fighting 
Without Adequate 


Compensation? 
Are You Ready for a Real Opportunity? 
Photoplayets, short advertising films, 
equal in attractiveness to the highest 
grade of regular moving pictures and 
produced by the largest film manu- 
facturer in the world are the most pro- 
ductive advertising mediums for mer- 
chants and barks in cities under 100,000. 
Salesmen of ability cam make a con- 
nection providing a larger income than 
has been offered by any legitimate prop- 
osition for many years. Motion pic- 
ture experience unnecessary, advertising 
eupertenes invaluable. Apply by letter 
only. 
Merchants Service Dept. 
ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO. 
1341 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago. 





Men of Force and Character Can Cash 
In on unique opportunity. Experience in 
selling syndicated ad-service—newspaper, 
direct-by-mail, billboard, street-car—es- 
sential. Largest manufacturer offers ex- 
clusive territory to those who qualify. 
Our distributors make over fifteen 
thousand per year. Address Merchants’ 
Service. Dept. 1341 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago. 





MARKET REPORTER 
Daily market reporting service requires 
young man experienced in detailed re- 
porting work; also competent to sell 
such service by mail solicitation, Box 
914, Printers’ Ink. 








A progressive company. manufactur- 
ing a high grade staple line of Pumps 
and plumbing products is inaugu- 
rating a combined consumer, dealer 
and jobber advertising campaign 

in need of a_ capable 


ADVERTISING 
COPY WRITER 


preferably with Advertising Agency 


experience, who has planned success- 
ful campaigns in the agricultural 
field. The opportunity is commen- 
surate with results achieved. Apply 
to Box 921, Printers’ Ink, stating 
age, experience and salary desired. 














208 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


An unusual sales opportunity in 
an A-1 territory awaits a thoroly- 
capable and experienced salesman 
who has sold advertising success- 
fully. 

This man should know selling 
primarily. He should also possess 
a oe of advertising, mer- 
chandising and distribution. 

he man whom we engage for 
this territory (in which large 
quantities, of the kind of material 
we make, are bought annually by 
big advertisers) will have the bene- 
fit, co-operation and backing of a 
thoro-going. experienced organiza- 
tion of long standing, which or- 
ganization is recognized as standard 
in its field. 

We create, design and manu- 
facture window, counter and store 
display material for national ad- 
vertisers, and require a man of ma- 
ture judgment who has earned 
$5,000 to $10,000 per year in the 
past, but who is ambitious to in- 
crease his earnings and get a broad- 
er field. 

A successful man in, this work 
is endowed with a good imagina- 
tion, a knowledge of merchandising 
and distribution, plus personality 
and persistence. 

Our representatives earn good 
money and work on a commission 
basis only. 

Write stating full details about 
age, education, family, positions 
held, nature of work in which you 
have been engaged, etc. Appli- 
cations will be treated strictly 
confidential. 

Specific detailed reply will enable 
us to consider your application 
promptly, and only applications 
giving full information can be con- 
sidered. Box 919, Printers’ Ink. 





COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
Young man, capable of turning out 
snappy newspaper stuff. .Must be good 
on figure work and lettering. Splendid 
opportunity with large eastern daily. 
Send samples and state salary in first 
letter. Box 923, Printers’ Ink. 





SERVICE MAN 
Catalogue printing house has. excellent 
opening for service man, capable and 
experienced on layout, with ability to 
handle engravings and art work. For 
an extraordinary man we have a splen- 
did proposition. Box 924, Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


NEWLY PATENTED CALENDER 
FOR 50 OR 100 YEARS FOR SALE 
OUTRIGHT OR ON _ ROYALTY 
BASIS. UNLIMITED MONEY 
MAKING OPPORTUNITY. A. SO- 
KOL, 132 NASSAU ST., N. Y. CITY. 








Twelve Dollars a year brings to your 
desk fifty new ads a month on any sub- 
ject taken from papers of United States 


and Canada. Press Clipping Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 











PRINTERS’ INK 


Printing Plants and Business, 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
American Type Founders’ Produciy 
Machinery of Every Description 
CONNOR, FENDLER & C0, 
Ninety-six Beekman St. 
New York City 





FOR SALE 

THREE MAGAZINES FOR MODE 
2 LINOTYPE. IN GOOD COND. 
TION. BARGAIN. HERALD PyR 
LISHING CO.. ALBANY, GA. 
FOUR HAMILTON 
TYPE CABINETS. 
TION STONE. 
AGE & PRICE. 
ERS’ INK. 





CUT Cost 
ONE IMPOSI. 
REPLY STATING 
BOX 926 PRINT 





For Sale: 

1 Wood Matrix Roller complete with 
motor and chain drive. 
1 Wesel Type High Machine. 
1 No. 0 New Model Dynamo, 1% 
Amp. 5 V. 

1 7 column casting box, 

1790 Dry Mats. 

All in good condition. For particulas 
address Mr. H. E. Hallock, P. 0, Ba 
852, Bridgeport, Conn. 





MERLE JOHNSON = J.M.FIELD 


SIUDIOcS 


1440 BROADWAY N.% 
“PHONE: 
BRYANT 2459 
Two artists with but a single thought- 
the RIGHT picture for your story. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





WANTED . 

Copy writer for trade journal and diret 
mail advertising by large and well & 
tablished manufacturing concern im ct 
tral Ohio. The line handled of sucha 
nature that a man with technical educe 
tion and experience will be given prefer 
ence. Please state experience and salaty 
desired. Box 912, Printers’ Ink. 


STYLE--DIGNITY---DISTINCTION 
in institutional copy. Terms and st 
ples on application. . A, Owen, bf 
Union Square, New York City, phone 
Stuyv. 208. 





—-— 





Ideas and Layouts 


A visualizer wishes to join a New Yor 
agency whose clients ‘sell through © 
tailers or depend upon human_ interest 
ideas in delivering messages. Box 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Attention Agencies 


A young and energetic fellow of 26, 
well educated desires to further adv. 
career with a reliable firm, preferably 
in Cleveland territory. Formerly looked 
after adv. needs of a mfg. firm. Origi- 
nated, wrote and laid out mes | for Trade 
Journal Ads., Folders, Pamphlets, Book- 
jets, etc. Can visualize the utility of an 
article and describe ideas in forceful 
and convincing copy. Opportunity, 
pleasant co-workers, and not salary are 
determining factors. Box 917, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





WANTED 

BY A REPRESENTATIVE EXPERI- 
ENCED IN SOUTHERN NEW ENG- 
LAND, THE SOUTHERN NEW ENG- 
LAND AGENCY OR SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT FOR A PRODUCT OF 
MERIT. ADDRESS “T.,”” BOX 927, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





Patent Medicine 
Copy Writer 


and advertising manager now handling 
large New York medical account is open 
to consider proposition from medical 
company in Middle West which has need 
of and is willing to pay for the services 
of a man who is thoroughly versed and 
experienced in the preparation and 


handling of nod gm oy otf patent medicine 


advertising and who can prove conclus- 
ively that his copy has been and is 
unusually Anode = | This man is now 
employed under contract which will 
expire the first of the year. He wishes 
to leave the East so will consider no 
offer at any price from a New York 
or Eastern firm. Box 925, Printers Ink. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS 
Do you need an energetic and am- 
* bitious salesman of proven ability, 
whose interest in your business will be 
as great as your own. I can fill this 
job. Box 918, Printers’ Ink. 


THE WORK’S THE THING 


To take adequate data—piece it together 
with judgment—lay out a mailing cam- 
paign to dealers (and perhaps to con- 
Sumers) dovetailed with the general 
advertising; to plan the letters, folders, 
booklets, cards, each to carry a story 
refreshing in sincerity and helpfulness, 
its fabric spun from solidest sales facts; 
to develop utility sales aids, and to 
purchase inserts, blotters, cutouts, lit- 
erature, for dealers; to handle advertis- 
ing returns, and wring them dry; to 
follow up the roadmen; to breed busi- 
ness from old sales files; to watch pro- 
duct, package, enclosure, labels, and 
improve them— 

that’s fun—but it’s called work, and 
labeled Sales Promotion. 

A man who has been doing it for one of 
the nationally known companies, the past 
three years, wants a.wider field. Under 
Ny ves college-bred; only $3,600. 
N. Y., Box 928, Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED 
Position as advertising manager. Now 
assistant advertising manager with 
large manufacturer of office equipment. 
National proposition only. $5,000. Box 
920, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


With 15 years exceptional sales experi- 
ence seeks broader field with reputable 
concern where future is limited only by 
results. Expert in scientific management, 
organization, administration and adver- 
tising. No preference location, highest 
credentials. Box 922, Printers’ Ink. 














BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


Printers’ In« binders 
will hold an average of 
ten copies each. Figure 
five binders for a year’s 
copies. Each issue, as 
received, can be securely 
fastened in the binder, by 
a very simple arrange- 
ment, and will open like 
a book, with all inside 
margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book 
board, insuring durabil- 
ity. Covered with Inter- 
laken Book Cloth; lettered 
in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Ave., New York 
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Chicago 








6 Days Against § |. 
Daily Tribune Wing} ; 


eH 

During October The Chicago Ff 
ribune carried more adver. ™ | 
tising in its week-day issties 
alone than the total lineage of 
any of the other five Chicago 


newspapers in 6 days or 7, , 
; . ia 
4 Days Against 2 aie 
Furthermore, The Chicago # 
ribune carried in its four 
Sunday issues an additional: 
amount of advertising equal 
to half the lineage of the 
eading evening paper in its 
twenty-seven issues, and 
more than the total of any 


other evening paper in 
twenty-seven issues. 


~ +. ’ i 
The Chicago Gribune . 
Circulation in excess of 400,000 Daily and 700,000 Sunday 
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